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Film Patronage 
Said to Reflect 


Better Business 


Adolph Zukor Tells Presi- 


~ 
mount Theaters Has Been 
Above Normal 


Believes Favorable 
Trend Will Continue 


Returns From Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Oklahoma Show 
That Conditions Are Abnor- 
mally Good in Those Areas. 


¥ 

Good business throughout the country, 
2s reflected by the returns from more 
than 1,500 motion picture theaters, was 
reported on June 20 to President Hoover 
by Adolph Zukor, of New York City, 
resident of the Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corporatign. 

In some parts of the country, notably 
Texas, Oklahoma and California, said 
Mr. Zukor, business as reflected by the 
theaters is “abnormally good.” 

After his conference with thé Presi- 
dent, Mr. Zukor said: ‘Our business cor- 
responds favorably with last year’s busi- 
ness, except that last year was above 
normal because of the novelty ofthe 
sound pictures. Eliminating last year’s 
business, conditions in our industry are 


better this year than in any of the pre- | 


vious 10 years.” 


Mr. Zukor said he saw no reason for | 


pessimism, and that his conclusions, 


based on a Nation-wide survey 
motion picture industry by his and other 
organizations, were that favorable con- 
ditions will continue. 

“We find no cause for complaint with 
our business in any part of the country,” 
said Mr. Zukor. ‘Some spots are abnor- 
mally prosperous, as, for example, Texas, 
Oklahoma and California. We are in 
touch with business conditions in the 
smallest hamlet in the country. We have 
spread out throughout the United States 
1.560 theaters. 
simism over the business situation, but 
can see nothing but good prospects. Bus- 
iness right now is normal throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Zukor said that his organization 
is doing a satisfactory business in Eu- 
rope with 
where the situation has been rendered 
difficult because of certain patent liti- 
gation. Efforts are being made, he said, 
to iron out these difficulties and if suc- 
cessful the situation in Germany would 
be favorable. 


4 merican Greatness 
Traced to Curiosity 


Secretary Wilbur Says Future | 


Rests on Experimentation 


Declaring that American greatness has 
resulted from experimentation, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
in an address June 20 said that the future 
security of American civilization depends 
upon continued curiosity, further experi- 
mentation, and an educational system 
which trains the citizens to ask “the why” 
of everything about them. 

Dr. Wilbur spoke before the junior con- 
ference of the fourth national 4-H Club 
camp now in session in Washington, D. 
C., under the auspices of the extension 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 
The subject of his address was “Knowing 
How and Knowing Why.” 

The scientific experiments and research 
conducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, he said, exemplify concretely one 
illustration of the advances in human 
knowledge through asking why and con- 
tinuing experimentations. 

As an analogy of the importance of 
cooperation in social organization, Dr. 
Wilbur cited the systematic division of 
labor found among bees, and called atten- 
tion to their mutual problems involving 
food, shelter, clothes, and health. Point- 
ing out the herd instinct underlying the 


human race in comparison, the Secretary | 


said, by the use of tools and other scien- 
tific devices arrived at because of man’s 
curiosity, the human family has divided 
its labors and everyone attempts to do 
some job in human society. 

While animals, like bees, are guided 
by what has been characterized in- 
stinct, human beings through higher in- 

llectual processes imitate each other 

om generation to generation and ada 
to the sum total of human knowledge. 
Imitation answers the question “how,” he 
said, but that is not enough. One must 
also know the reason “why,” Dr. Wilbu: 
added. 

It is through a cultivation of. curiosity 
and a system of experimentation thai 
civilization is able to advance, he ex- 
plained. The same facts of pure water, 
of electricity, and of combating § dis- 
eases, he said by way of examples, ex- 
isted in the days of Caesar, but the rea- 
son nothing was known about them was 
because there had not been built up 
behind the Roman civilization the gen- 
erations of experimentation which have 
since grown up as a background to ours. 


as 


Once experimentation is begun, the proc- , 


continues, and human is 
widened, he added. 

Dr. Wilbur stated in 
the 4-H Club was an example of an or- 
ganization looking forward to higher 
citizenship through adherence to prin- 
ciples of this kind. 


ess 


progress 


Adjournment Before July 1 
Unlikely, Speaker Asserts 


The Speaker of the House, Represent- 
ative Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, after a conference with Senate and 
House leaders June 20, stated that there 
As no adjournment program for Congress 

and that the earliest date he could 
W ¥oresee at this time is about July 1, 
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We not only feel no pes- | 


the exception of Germany, | 


conclusion that | 
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Majority of Senate Judiciary Committee Objects to Bill | 


Opposing Reports Are Filed | 
On Anti-injunction Measure 


Restricting Courts in Labor Disputes; Minority 
Report Signed by Seven Members 


The Senate received from its Judiciary 
Committee, June 20, majority and minor- 
ity reports on the newly drafted anti-in- 
| junction bill (S. 2497) which has been un- 
|der consideration by the Committee in 
| various forms since December, 1927. 

Both reports admit the demand for 
legislation to correct abuses arising out 
of the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, but the majority report, filed by 
Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, in 
opposition to the bill, states that the mat- 
ter is a State court problem. The ma- 
jority report also raises questions of 
constitutionality of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
committee chairman, who with Senators 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, drafted the bill, 
filed the minority report signed by the 
following seven members of the Com- 


New isilowed Link : 
For Pacifie Coast 
Is Given Approval 


Route From California to 
Oregon Will Operate in 
Competition With South- 
ern Pacific System 


Joint construction by the Great North- 
ern and Western Pagific railroads of 
approximately 200 miles of new railroad 
between Klamath Falls, Oreg., and Ked- 
die, Calif., was approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission June 20 by 
report and order in Finance Dockets 
Nos. 7439, 7440, and 7781. (Chart of 
the proposed link is printed on page 3.) 

The construction will link the Great 


Pacific and open up the port of San 
Francisco and other California seaports 


to traffic from the Northwest in compe- | 


tition with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s lines, the application showed, 
Construction Involved 

The Great Northern’s construction in- 
volves 80 miles of new line between 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., and _ Bieber, 
Calif., while the Western Pacific’s new 
line will extend north from Keddie to 
Bieber, 110 miles, connecting with the 
Great Northern at Bieber. 

The two roads were authorized to ac- 
quire control and operate a 36-mile line 
of railroad extending westward from 
Lookout, just north of Bieber, to a con- 
nection with the McCloud River Railroad 
|at a point near Hambone, Calif. 

The only condition attached to 
Commission’s approval was that 
Great Northern grant the Western Pa- 
cific just and reasonable terms as to 
operation over its proposed line between 
the terminal at Bieber, and the turnout 
switch of the proposed joint line at or 
near Lookout. The Commission’s deci- 
sion was unanimous. 

There were 66 interveners supporting 
the proposed construction of a new 
through route from the Northwest to th« 
California coast, and 15 interveners op- 
posing the plan. 

Competitive Route 

The new line will provide a new com- 
petitive route for the rich timber region 
in the vicinity of Klamath Falls, which 
now is entirely dependent upon the 
Southern Pacific’s rails, to California 
markets and shipping points, as well as 
to points in the Southwest via the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe lines. 

The Commission said: “The principal 
importance of the proposed line is as a 
bridge or connecting link between sys- 
tems. This is true whether judged from 
the standpoint of prospective earnings 
or diversions of traffic from other lines. 
Were the gap to be bridged but one mile 
wide and the cost of construction 
ligible, the advantages of the connection 
would be contfolling. 

“A two-line haul better than a 
three-line haul, and a direct connection, 
without the interposition of a third car- 
rier, would be clearly in the interest of 
the public and the transportation system 
as a whole.” 

The entire cost is estimated at about 
$14,000,000, of which the Great North- 
ern’s share would be about $3,356,- 
000 and the Western Pacific’s about 
$9,825,000. 
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Consumption of 


the 
the 


18 


Northern lines with those of the Western | 


neg- | 


mittee: Norris, Blaine, Walsh, Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
and Dill (Dem.), of Washington. The 
original anti-injunctien bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Shipstead (Farmer- 
Labor), of Minnesota. 

“The great volume of labor injunc- 
tions is not found in the record of the 
courts of the United States,” says the 
majority report. “It appears instead in 
the records of the courts in the several 
States. * * * In the 81 United States dis- 
trict ourts there sre no applications for 
injunctive relief in labor cases pending at 
this time. It is seen, therefore, that the 
real grievance of organized labor is not 
against any practice which presently ex- 
ists but the trouble is with the continu- 
ing effect of a large number of perma- 
nent injunctions which have been issued 
in the different districts in past years. 
The legislation which is now under con- 
sideration can have no effect upon the 
permanent judgments already entered.” 


Senator Norris, in his report, states: * 


“The proposed bill is designed primarily 
as a practical means of remedying exist- 
ing evils, and limitations are imposed 
upon the courts in that class of cases 
wherein these evils have grown up and 
become intolerable. This is a reasonable 
exercise of legislative power, and in or- 
der that the limitation may not be whit- 
tled away by refined definitions of what 
persons are to be regarded as legiti- 
mately involved in labor disputes, the bill 


undertakes specifically to designate those | 


persons who are entitled to invoke the 
protections of the procedure required. 
“The other sections of the bill contain 
the usual provisions in regard to the 
possibility of the court’s holding por- 
tions of the act invalid and in relation 


to’the repeal of acts in conflict with the, 
provisions of the proposed legislation.” 
| 


(The 


ports 


minority 
detail 


majority and re- 


will be printed 


subsequent issues.) 
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Insurance of Public Autos 
In Paris Is Ordered 


Owners or operators of public auto- 
mobiles in Paris must carry a minimum 
of $8,000 accident insurance, according 
to a decree which must be conformed 
with by October of this year, the auto- 
motive division, Department of Com- 
merce, is informed in a French report. 

These owners or operators must indi- 
cate in the declarations they make each 
for their licenses whether the insurance 
is carried in a regular company or 
guaranteed by the reserves of the com- 
pany. 

Formerly operators of public vehicles 
in Paris were required to carry insur- 
ance against accident but no minimum 
was stipulated, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


is 


House Adopts Change 
In Wartime Draft Plan 


Measure Provides for Study to 
Minimize War Profits 


A measure (H. J. Res. 251) propos 
ing the creation of a commission to con- 
sider amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution so as to minimize the profits 
of war and to study policies in event of 


war was finally disposed of in Congress | 


by the House agreeing to Senate amend 
ments on June 20. The bill now goes 
to the President. 


The resolution, called “universal draft” 


on the House calendar, was passed by 


the House Apr. 1 and passed the Sen- | 
The Senate amend- | 


ate, amended, June 2. 
ments struck out the words “without 
profit” and the phrase “so as to empower 
the President immediately to mobilize 
all the resources of the country” from 
the phraseology. 

As finally disposed of in the House, ac- 
cepting these amendments by a vote of 
187 to 117, the 
a commission comprising four Represent- 
atives, four Senators, the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor and the Attorney General, to 
study and consider a_ constitutional 
amendment “to provide that private prop- 
erty may be taken by Congress for public 
use during war and methods of equaliz- 
ing the burdens and to remove the profits 
of war, together with a study of policies 
to be pursued in event of war.” 


Candy in 1929 | 


» 


Exceeds That of Previous Year 


Substantial Reduction in Average Prices May Account 
For Per Capita Increase of One Pound, 
Says Commerce Department 


‘THE per capita candy consumption 
in the United States last year was 
approximately a pound greater than 
in 1928, the national average being 
1212 pounds per person, according 40 
the preliminary report of the survey 
of confectionery distribution made 
public June 19 by the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
The average expenditure per capita, 
based on manufacturers’ net sales 
prices, was $2.75. This amount would 
have to be increased by approximately 
75 per cent to reflect retail values, ac- 
cording to the survey which was con- 
ducted by the Department at the re- 
quest and with the cooperation of the 
confectionery industry. 
The survey, the report states, in- 
cludes data furnished by 499 identical 
manufacturers, each of which supplied 


| comparable returns for the past three 
years. This group comprises. the 
largest confectionery manufacturers in 
the country and has been so selected 
that its total sales account for ap- 
proximately 88.5 per cent of all the 
confectionery sold in the United States. 

The total sales of these manufac- 
turers amounted to $301,621,836, the 
average sales per firm exceeding 
$600,000. The year’s sales showed an 
increase of more than $8,500,000, fol- 
lowing the recession in 1928 from the 
1927 volume. 

The causes for the improvement, ac- 
cording to the report, “can not be as- 
certained definitely from the statistical 
data made available, excepting in so 


J 
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LContinued on Page 5, Column 4. 


resolution would create | 


| Senate to Review 


Mr. Nields’ Record 


Committee to Investigate 
Nominee for Delaware 


Judgeship 
SCRUTINY of the experience and 
background of John P. Nields, 
nominated June 20 by President 
Hoover to be United States district 
judge of Delaware, will precede his 
confirmation by the Senate, it was 
stated orally June 20. by Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington. (A _ biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Nields is printed on 
page 2.) 

It is hefore 
Nields would preside over that the 
anti-trust suit of the Government 
versus the Radio Corporation of 
America is pending, and it is on this 
ground that the Washington Senator, 
a coauthor of the radio act, demands 
a careful inquiry by the Judiciary 
Committee into the record of the nom- 
inee. 


At 


the court that Mr. 


present, the Delaware district 
court presided over by Hugh M. 
Morris. Judge Morris resigned for 
financial reasons shortly after the De- 
partment of Justice filed its suit. At 
the time the resignation was made 
public, Senator Dill made a speech in 
the Senate expressing regret over the 
occurrence and urging Judge Morris, 
in view of his experience in radio and 
radio patent cases, to remain on the 
bench until he has passed on the anti- 
trust case. 


House Strikes Out 


_ Plan for Financing 
Of Law Commission 


Is 


liem Carrying $250,000 for 
Special Agency Named by 
President Eliminated 
Point of Order 


on 


All the funds proposed in the second 
deficiency bill CH. R. 12902) for the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance 


and Enforcement, for its comprehensive | fares, 


investigation, were stricken out of that 
measure by the House June 20. The 
bill proposed appropriation of $250,000, 
together with reappropriation of approxi- 


mately $80,000 of unexpended balances, than $1 per mile,” 


for the Commission, under its budget 
submitted to Congress through the Presi- 
dent and the Budget Bureau 

All went out under a point of order 
by Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 


‘Diverse Traffic 


~ Called Vital for 


New York City, that there was no legis- | 


lative authority for its inclusion in an 
appropriation measure, 

The second deficiency bill was passed 
at 7 o’clock p. m. without a record vote. 

The bill carries $68,000,000 for various 
Government departments and agencies, 
exclusive of $51,341,387 of a maximum 
of runfling inde*ite appropriations for 
satisfying awalfs herenfter to be al 
lowed by the war claims arbiter for set- 
tlement of claims of German and Aus- 
train nationals oa account of ships, pat- 
ents and radio stations seized during the 
war. The bill has been before the House 
tor three days, 

A committee amendment for an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for expenses of the 
Federation of Allies Combatants des An- 
cienes, was adopted. 

Appropriation Stricken Out 

The provision for an appropriation of 
$250,000 for the use of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, was stricken out of the bill 
on a point of order raised by Represent- 
ative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 


City, and which was upheld by the chair. | 


Mr. LaGuardia. upon making his point 
of order, stated that 
has not been authorized. He said that 
the resolution which provides for the 
life of the Commission extends the life 
of that body to July 1, 1930, 

There has been no new resolution 
adopted for the contipywation of the ex- 
istence of the Commis&ton, he asserted. 
Therefore, Mr. LaGuardia said, 
can be no Commission after July 1, 1930, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column £3 


Decrease in Permits 
For Building Shown 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Notes Gain in May for Repairs 


Building permits issued in May in the 
larger cities of the country show a de- 
| crease in contemplated expenditures for 
| construction as compared with April, ac- 
cording to a statement issued June 20 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
| partment of Labor. 
however, 
and alterations for which permits were 
issued last month. 

Despite the general decrease, some of 
; the seven geographical divisions showed 


the appropriation | 


| Wadsworth, 


there | 


Air Line Profits 


Superintendent of Air Mail ( 
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Asserts Companies That) 


Carry Passengers 
Cannot Make Money 


Only 


Combination Cargoes 


Are Being Fostered) 


Increase in Fares Brings Out 
Estimate That 42 Cents Per 
Mile Is Lowest Possible Op- 
erating Cost 


Air line operators running only a pas- 
senger-carrying “cannot help 
but go to the wall,” the superintendent 
of the division of air mail service, Earl 
B. Wadsworth, declared orally June 20 
‘during a discussion of the recent upward 
revision of passenger-carrying rates by 
two operators. 

A similar opinion was expressed by 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, who declared that 
the Post Office Department is endeavor- 
ing to have air mail operators develop | 
passenger-carrying business. 

Mr. Wadsworth agreed with officials of 


business 


ment of Commerce, who declared June 
19 that the plane-load revenue per mile 
from passenger business is insufficient to 
meet operating costs, and disclosed that 
information secured by the air mail serv- 
ice indicates the minimum operating fig- 
ure for tri-motored planes is more than 
$1 per mile. 
Minimum Costs Per Mile 

Single-motored ships, having a= ca- 
pacity of not more than six passengers, 
Mr. Wadsworth declared, “‘can’t possibly 
operate” for 42 cents per mile, the 
amount of passenger revenue’ on the 
7-cents-per-mile basis to which the Trans- 
continental Air Transport-Maddux and 
American Airways have increased their 
Similarly, trimotored ships with 
capacity of about 14 passengers cannot 
be operated as cheaply as 70 cents per} 
mile, he asserted. 

“They can’t possibly operate at less 
the superintendent 
of air mail said in reference to tri- 
motored planes, “and only a few can op- 
erate at that figure. We say that it costs 
$1.08 and that is the cost we take into 
consideration in all of our mail rates.” 

One operator, because of special cir- 
cumstances, can keep his cost as low 
as 70 cents, Mr. Wadsworth said he had 
learned, but it is difficult for many com- 
panies to operate at the $1.08 figure be 
cause they are unable to keep their 
planes in the air long enough hours, 

“Planes must be in the air at least five 
hours per day to run at that figure,” 
Mr. Wadsworth said. “If you can run 
more than five hours a day you can re- 
duce the cost, but it isn’t possible to fly 
much more than five hours because of 
the need for thorough inspection of 
plangs after that length of time.” 

Mail Plane Problem 

Such a condition applies to operation 
of mail planes which are not in the pas- 
senger-carrying business, Mr. Wads- 
worth and Mr. Glover agreed. 

“They've got to carry more than one 
sort of pay load,” the air mail superin- 
tendent declared, “and there is no form 
of transportation except buses and street 
cars which can run on only one sort of 
revenue, The strictly mail operator can't 
expect to operate forever.” 

Mr. Glover added, “The ambition of 
the Post Office Department to have 
all air mail operators carry passengers. 
We'd like to have them carry passengers 
at night, but we’ré not urging that.” 

Successful operators, according to Mr. 
will attempt to meet ex- 
penses with the revenue from one form 
of pay load and make their profit oa 
the second type oftargo, 

According to latest 
Commerce information, 


the Aeronautics Branch of the x 
| 
| 
| 


1s 


of 
50 


Department 
there are 


jlines in the passenger-carrying business 


| gers and express. 


There was a gain, | 
in estimated costs of repairs | 


increases in estimated expenditures for | 


| both residential and nonresidential build- 
ings. 

Estimated cost of total construction 
was 6.1 per cent below the April figure, 
| while that of residential buildings regis- 
tered a 5 per cent decline and nonresi- 
dential structures dropped 9.4 per cent. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor from 288 identical 


cities having a population of 25,000 or | 


over show the estimated cost 
building operations for the month of May 
to be $169,732,311. While a decrease was 
shown in the total building expenditures 
in these 288 cities, three of the seven 


of total | 


geographical districts show increases, the | 


largest being in the east north central 
' division, ° 

Permits issued for residential build 
ings in these cities show a decrease of 
| 5.0 per cent, comparing May with April. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


axclusively while 17 lines carry passen- 
The total number of 
domestic lines, these tables show, is 90, 
which includes those carrying passengers, 
express, and mail or combinations of 
these three loads, 

The total distance included in the 30- 
passenger routes 10,443, and the dis- 
tance in the express lines is 5,698 miles, 
a total of 16,141 miles flown in many 
cases several times a day, by planes 
not carrying mail, 


World’s 


Is 


| Chairman 


on 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Waterwa ys Bill 
Passed by Senate 


Measure to Develop Rivers 
and Harbors Approved 
Without Record Vote 


its consideration of 
‘ individual and committee amend- 
ments to the measure, the Senate 
June 20 passed the rivers and harbors 
bill (H. R. 11781) without a record 
vote. The bill authorizes the construc- 
tion, repair and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, including surveys for proposed 
projects. 

Immediately before the vote Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
stated that he was opposed to the bill, 
pointing out that, while the bill came 
to the Senate with authorization for 
appropriations of about $110,000,000, 
it had peen increased in the Senate to 
between $125,000,000 and $130,000,000. 

The ultimate total to which the Gov- 
ernment is committed by the bill on 
the basis of projects sanctioned 
reaches as high as $335,000,000 or 
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‘President Proposes 
Changes in Personnel 


Of Tariff Commission 


Brossard Asserts 
Work Will Be Started at 
Once on Inquiries Asked 
By Senate 


His intention to make “some changes 
in the personnel of the United States 


| Tariff Commission,” under the reorgani- 
| zation plan provided for in the new tariff ; 


act, was announced orally by President 
Hoover on June 20. 

“I have not decided how extensively 
these changes will be,” the President 
added. 

Change in Power Agency 


The President also announced that he |a ; 
would completely reorganize the Federal | that it will. 


a UN? 
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ER no other system of 


government has reason been 


allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


—James K. Polk, 


President of the United States, 
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Tariff Revision 


Will Aid Trade, 
Mr. Mellon Says 


clares Enactment of New 
Law Removes Obstacles to 


| Business Recovery 


Reprisals Predicted 
By Senator Harrison 


Mr. Watson Asserts Protection 
Is Given Agriculture and 
Purchasing Power of Coun- 
iry Is Increased 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, said June 20 that enactment 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariff law had re- 
moved one of the obstacles to business 
recovery by ending the uncertainty of 
the last 15 months. He declared also 
that the statute would not affect busi- 
ness adversely, as had been predicted 
in some quarters, and that “fears and 
criticisms” respecting the law had been 
“greatly exaggerated.” 

Mr. Mellon said he had canvassed the 
situation with the Secretary of Com¢ 
merce and his conclusions were that the 
“notion this law is going to destroy our 
foreign trade. expressed in some quar- 
ters, is certainly without foundation.” 

He said that “gloomy prophecies” al- 
ways had characterized tariff considera-. 
tion as long as he could remember, and 
he added that his “memory goes back 
many years.” Mr., Mellon explained he 
was not implying that the law was free 
from defects, saying tariff law could not 
be so, but he felt that the flexible pro- 
visions provided means whereby inequal- 
ities and errors could be adjusted. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s statement: 

“In answer to the question of whether 
enactment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
jlaw would adversely affect the business 
interests of the United States and retard 
business recovery, I do not believe 
It seems to me that fears 


Power Commission under the bill (S.|and criticisms have been greatly exag- 


3619), which has been agreed to in con- 


ference of the two Houses of Congress | tariff 1s 
and which provides for the appointment | prophecies have been made, 


Whenever 
has been 


a new protective 
enacted gloomy 
They have 


gerated. 
law 


of five full-time Commissioners to re-| failed to materialize as far back as I 


place the existing Commission consist- 
ing of the Secretaries of War, Interior 
and Agriculture. 

The President expressed the hope that 
he would be able to send to the Senate 
sueh changes in the Tariff Commission 
and in the Federal Power Commission 
before the Senate adjourns for the Sum- 
mer. 

First Tariff Action 
official action by the Tariff 


The first 


Commission under provisions of the new| 


tariff act was taken June 20, when the 
advisory board of the Commission ap- 
proved an order for investigation of cer- 
tain articles specified in the resolution 
(S. Res. 295) introduced by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, it was stated 
orally by the chairman, Edgar B. Bros- 
sard, 

The resolution directs the Commission 
to investigate the differences in the cost 
of production between the domestic arti- 
cle and the foreign article and to report 
at 
following: Shoes, both 
men’s; furniture, bells, 
wire netting, cement, 
spades, scoops, forks, 
sickles, grass hooks, 
drainage tools. 


and wo- 
fencing, 
shovels, 
scythes, 


men's 
wire 
hoes, 
rakes, 
corn knives 


Investigation will begin at once, Mr. | 


Brossard said, and will be carried on by 
experts employed by the Commission, 
who will determine the differences in 
cost of production as requested, 

When costs have been determined the 
flexibility clause of the tariff act will 
be applied, and rates of duty will be af- 
fixed, not to exceed the increase in cost 
of production in the United States over 
that of foreign countries, he explained. 

Plans are under way to begin work 
on the petroleum investigation suggested 
in the tariff act, it was stated. This 
investigation will be carried on to deter- 
mine the approximate average cost per 
barrel of oil in certain sections of the 
United States and Venezuela, Mr, Bros- 
sard pointed out, and must be completed 
by Feb. 17, 1931. 

Investigation by the Tariff 
sion of the differences in American and 
foreign production costs of the same ar- 
Column 3. 
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Production of Silver 


Fourteen Times That of Gold 


Bureau of Mines Traces Trend of Output Since 1493; 
Mexico Has Taken Lead From This 
Country Since 1900 


FNovGH silver to make a 114%2- | 

4 foot cube was produced in the 
world from 1493 to 1927, according to 
a statement issued June 20 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Such a cube would weigh mote 
than 14,000,000,000 ounces, it was 
stated, and would contain enough 
metal to pave the four miles of Broad- 
way, New York City, from the Battery 
to Central Park, with six inches of 
silver. 

The rate of world gold production 
has grown steadily since 1493, and in 
spite of the greater relative increase 
in the gold output the price of silver 
has gone down because of a decreased 
demand, it was pointed out. Demoni- 
tization of silver by the principal na- 
tions during the latter part of the last 
century cut down the demand, it was 
explained. ‘ 


| 


} 


The United States led the world in 
production during the ‘half century of 
1851 to 1900, when her output was 3° 
per cent of the total. But Mexico has 
been the leading producer during the 
twentieth century, resuming the su- 
premacy held throughout the eight- 
eenth century and first half of the 
nineteenth. Bolivia was the leading 
producer from 1493 to 1700, says the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

The world production of silver for 
the entire period from 1493 to 1927, 
inclusive, has been over 14,000,000,000 
ounces, or about 14 times the weight 
of gold produced in the same period, 
according to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 


: | 
the earliest date practicable on the 


and | 


Commis- | 


|}can remember, and my 
| back many years. 

No Need for Alarm 

“The rates in the bill as it passed the 
| House a year ago were higher than in 
| the bill recently signed by the President. 
| Yet business at that time did not take 
jalarm. There seems to be no reason 
| why it should now. I know of no in- 
| dustry that is seriously hurt, while those 
industries which needed additional pro- 
tection and received it are benefited. 

“IT have canvassed the situation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the no- 
tion that this law is going to destroy 
our foreign trade, expressed in some 
quarters, is certainly without foundation, 
The United States will continue to buy 


memory goes 


|a vast quantity of foreign products and 


to sell the products of its farms, mines, 
and factories all over the world. In so far 
as imports are concerned, foreign na- 
ltions that do business with us would 
|do well to remember that the all-impor- 
tant factor the maintenance of the 
high purchasing power and standard of 
living of the American people. 
Uncertainty Ended 

“The enactment of this measure brings 
to an end 15 months of uncertainty. 
| American industries know now where 
they stand and will, I am confident, ad- 
just themselves without difficulty to new 
conditions. There seems to be an im- 
pression that the new bill makes a 
sweeping revision upward of existing 
rates. While it is true that there is a 
sharp increase in rates applicable to the 
| agricultural schedule, generally speaking 
|other rates cannot be said to have been 
advanced sufficiently to alter substan- 
| tially our existing economic position. 

“In fact, only a comparatively few of 
the major items have been changed. I 
;}do not mean to imply that the bill is 
free from defects. No tariff bill is. But 
|this measure at least by its own terms 
provides the means whereby inequalities 
and errors may be adjusted. I look upon 
|the flexible provisions as highly impor- 
tant. 

“I believe that they offer the oppor- 
|tunity not only to correct errors and to 
adjust rate# to meet new and changing 
conditions, but that they lay a founda- , 
tion for a businesslike method of tariff 
revision, free from the pull of sectional 





| and political interests that seem to make 


a scientific and well-balanced revision 
by the legislative body almost impossible, 


2.) 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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Motorized Railway 


| Tries Fuel Alcohol 


| 


{ 


| Plan Tested in Brazil as Aid to 
Sugar Industry 


| 


The successful use of alcohol as a fuel 
in railway motor cars is claimed by the 
Brazilian railway which recently con- 
ducted an experiment on the line bee 
tween Rio and Sao Paulo, according toe 
a report from Vice Consul Rudolf E, 
Cahn at Rio de Janeiro, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced June 19, 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
| lows: 

The fuel used consists of 43 degrees 
alcohol with an addition of 5 per cent 
of ethylic ether, extracted from the alco- 
hol itself, and one one-thousandth of 
methylene blue as a denaturant. The 
railway motor car in which it was used 
}was manufactured by a German com- 


which has conducted an economic survey, pany; it has a capacity of 62 passengers, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1,] 
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of the subject. This amount of. silver 
would make a cube measuring 11412 feet 
on an edge; or it would pave Broadway, 
New York, six inches deep, from the 
Battery to Central Park, a distance of 
over four miles. 

The rate of world silver production 
has increased steadily since 1493, it is 
stated in Economic Paper 8 by Charles 
White Merrill and the staff of the Com- 
mon Metals Division of the Bureau of 
Mines. During the i08-year period 1493 
to 1600 the production was 747,000,000 
ounces, less than the production for 1925, 
1926, and 1927. For the century 1601 
to 1700, 1,272,000,000 ounces were pro- 
duced, or less than the production from 
1922 to 1927, and for the century 1701 
to 1800 the production was 1,833,000,000 
ounces, or less than the figure for 1919 to 
1927. The total world production from 
1493 to 1800, a period of 308 years, was 
3,852,000,000 ounces, or less than the 
production from 1909 to 1927, a period 
of 19 years. Since 1888 more silver has 
been produced in the world than in the 
period 1493 to 1887; in other words, the 
production of 396 years has been ex- 
ceeded by the production of the last 39 
years. 

Decline of Silver Price 

In spite of the greater relative in- 
crease in the production of gold than 
that of silver the price pf silver has de- 
clined. This decline in the price of sil- 
ver has been the result of a lessening 
demand rather than abnormally increas- 
ing supply. The lessening demand has 
been due very largely to demonetizing 
of silver during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century by the principal na- 
tions of the world. 

Demonetization became possible 
through the enormous increase in gold 
production that followed invention of the 
cyanide process in 1887 and development 
of the gold fields of South Africa, yet a 
number of countries still retain the silver- 
gold standard. Most orientals use silver 
as a medium of exchange almost to the 
exclusion of gold. Silver may thus be 
regarded as a second line of defense for 
the maintenance of the metallic founda- 
tion of monetary systems, but the future 
of its production will be influenced largely 
by the course of gold production. 

It is of interest to note that, although 
the value of gold to silver now stands at 
a ratio of about 50 to 1 and was formerly 
fixed in the bimetallic monetary stand- 
ard at 16 to 1, the ratio of production of 
silver to gold in the whole period since 
the discovery of America has been about 
14 to 1. 

New World Supremacy 

When Columbus sailed from Spain on 
his great voyage of discovery the prin- 
cipal silver producers of the world were 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Japan,“and 
Sweden. Discoveries of minerals in Bo- 
livia, Peru, and Mexico soon after the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
quickly forced the producers of the Old 
World into positions of secondary im- 
portance. In the 108 years from 1493 
to 1600 Bolivia produced 48 per cent of 


the world’s silver, followed in turn by} 
13 per cent from Peru and 12 per cent} 


each from Mexico and Austria. During 
the next century, 1601 to 1700, the New 
World established its supremacy as a 
silver producer more firmly, accounting 
for over 77 per cent of the world total. 


Both Peru and Mexico almost quadrupled! made favorable technical appraisals of | 
their production and doubled their pro-|the work done, are mostly persons con- | 


portion of the world total. Bolivia con- 
tinued as the leading producer, with 36 
per cent of the world total. 


| Presi 
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dent Asked to Oppose ! 
Revival of Maternity Act Found Vital to 


izations Disapprowal of Legislation; Provisions 
Of Measure Criticized 


Opposing proposed legislation to re- without further and continued “stimula- 


the operations of the so-called 
of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Sentinels of the Re- 


public organization has sent a letter to 
the President, answering statements 
made in a petition presented to the 


Executive on June 11 by representatives 


of a number of women’s organizations. 
The letter is signed by Frank L, Peck- 
ham, as vice president o fthe Sentinels 
of the Republic. 

The opposing arguments question ben- 
efits from the operation of the maternity 
act, and the wisdom of Federal aid to 
the States ina matter of this character. 


|It is asserted, also, that opposition to the 


reenactment of the measure has_ been 
expressed by the Public Health Service, 
the American Medical Association, and 
individuals in the field of medicine and 
surgery. 

The petitfon presented to the President 
by the representatives of women’s organ- 
izations was published in full text in 
the issue of June 14. The opposing argu- 
ments by the Sentinels of the Republic 
addressed to the President follow in 
full text: ; 

Inasmuch as representatives of certain 
women’s organizations have seen fit to 
lay before you a petition, urging you to 
support a program calling for immediate 
enactment of legislation. to renew the 
provisions of the defunct maternity act, 
I take the liberty, on behalf of the Sen- 
tinels of the Republic of inviting your 
attention to certain pertinent considera- 
tions that should aid in determining the 
proper course to be pursued in this mat- 
ter. 

While in most instances condemnation 
of the adversary advocate is a poor ar- 
gument,. in cases such as the present, 
where the obvious purpose is to give an 
impression of overwhelming strength and 
to exert influence through a show of force 
rather than by an appeal to sound judg- 
ment the character of the representatives 
and their representations should be con- 
sidered. , 


Claims Duplication 


Of Membership 


The petitioners describe themselves as 
the representatives of 13 national wo- 
men’s organizations and thereby give the 
impresion of great numerical strength— 
an important factor if there were actually 
great numerical strength and the peti- 
tioners actually represented the intelli- 
gent deliberations of a substantial pro- 
portion of the population. An_ investi- 
gation will disclose that there is consider- 
able overlapping in the memberships of 
the organizations allegedly represented 
and, in fact, that there is considerable 
identity of membership. 

The petition alleges that the work of 
the Children’s Bureau in the administra- 
tion of the maternity act “has received 
the approval of social workers, health 


officers, physicians and other technical | 


experts,” and that the “evidence in favor 
of a renewal of the program has been 
overwhelming, both from the point of 


view of popular interest and on the basis | 


of technical appraisals of the work done.” 

In connection with the representations 
referred to in the last preceding para- 
graph, it is only fair that you should be 
advised that, outside of a small group of 
what might charitably be described as 
professional legislative welfarers, ‘thdse 
who have placed their stamp of approval 
on the work of the Children’s Bureau, 
have given evidence in favor of renewal 
of the maternity act program and have 


with the Children’s Bureau or 
and local officials and 


emoluments and _ prestige 


nected 
State 


whose have 


attaches | 


tion” from the Federal Treasury. 
| This merely demonstrates the fact that, 
‘like all others who have come to rely 
upon periodical administration of drugs 
or other stimulants, the States have be- 
come “stimulant” addicts. The 
known cure for stimulant addiction is 
the discontinuance of stimulants, That 
cure should be administered to the States 
in this instance. Their sense of respon- 
sibilty and their strength to discharge 
that responsibility. cannot be rehabili- 
tated by continuing the doses that 
brought on the disease. 
Another fact that the demand demon- 
strates is that when once the Federai 
Government is launched upon a sup- 
posedly temporary program of intermed- 
dling in local affairs it is almost im- 
possible to prevent its activities from 
being permanently continued, A Federal 
bureau is loath to relinquish its grasp 
upon power, prestige and _ perquisites 
owing from the control of appropria- 
tions once committed to its charge, and 
such a bureau at once moore an in- 
strumentality of propaganda |#king to 
the continuance and enhancement of its 
power, devoting considerable of its’ ener- 
gies to the task of  self-perpetuation 
rather than the task delegated to it. 
Instead of there being an overwhelm- 
ing demand for reenactment of the ma- 
ternity act or similar legislation, on the 
contrary there is strong opposition to it 
among those who are best able to judge 
of the practical effect of the activities of 
the Children’s Bureau and its associates 
in the work carried on. under the act. 
Among such opponents are found The 
American Medical Association, leading 
obstretricians and other reputable physi- 
cians, the United States Public Health 
Service, as well as leaders in the field 
of practical and effective maternity and 
.infancy welfare work, such as Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lowell Putnam and others. In fact, 
some of the original supporters of the 
act have, in the face of observation and 
experience, recanted and now oppose re- 
vival of the act. 


Advance in Medical 
Knowledge Is Cited 


So far there has been no evidence that 
the bureaucrats in the Federal Children’s 
Bureau or those associated with them 
locally throughout the country has actu- 
ally accomplished any beneficial results 
under the act. It is true there has been 
a gradual decrease in the rate of deaths 
among mothers and infants. 

This decrease has come about during 
a period of advance in medical knowl- 
edge and of unprecedented nation-wide 
prosperity, with a corresponding rise in 
the general standards of living, and with 
unmeasured advances in the means and 
facilities for transportation and for dis- 
semination of information. Undoubt- 
dly, also, benevolences of Nature have 
contributed something toward the desir- 
able decrease in the death rates. 

tt is as ridiculous to credit the mater- 
nity act and the Children’s Bureau with 
these decreases as it would be unfair 
to blame that act and that Bureau for 
| the material increases in the death rates 
of mothers and infants in the year 1928 
over the year 1927. In this connection, 
it might well be pointed out that in two 
| States—Kentucky and Virginia—whose 
| health officers have been among the most 
vociferous and extravagant acclaimers of 
the maternity act and the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, there were violent in- 
creases in the maternal and infant mor- 
tality rates in 1928, as compared with 
11927, 


| In Kentucky the infant mortality rate 


Mexico increased its production very|been enhanced through the 50-50 appro- | rose from 60 in 1927 to 71 in 1928, while 
rapidly, so that in the eighteenth cen- priations from the Federal treasury, the the maternal mortality rate rose from 


tury over 1,000,000,000 ouncg¢s—57 per! inevitable pay roll clique that is ever, 49 to 60. 


cent of the world’s silver—was minded 
in this one country. Peru remained in 


second place with a production of 360,-| 


ready to indul in self praise in the 
promotion of self-interest. 


The members of the organization for 


In Virginia, the infant mor- 
‘tality rate rose from 75 in 1927 to 76 
|in 1928, and the maternal mortality“rate 
rose from 62 to 75. Throughout the en- 


000,000 ounces, or 20 per cent of the; which I speak at this time are at least|tire birth registration area, the infant 


world total. 
Gropped to 214,000,000 ounces, less than 
one-half of that in the preceding cen- 
tury. 

In the decade 1801 to 1810 the Spanish 
colonies produced over 91 per cent 
the total world silver of 
ounces. With the close of this decade a 
revolution started, which was to drive the 


of 


of mothers and children as are the pro- 
ponents of Federal legislation on those 
subjects. Furthermore, members of this 
organization are not only desirous that 
the lives of mothers and babies be saved 


fully as Ameyican citizens under Ameri- 
can principles of government, which, as 


The production of Bolivia}as sincerely interested in the welfare mortality rate rose from 65 in 1927 to 


68 in 1928, while the maternal mortality 
rate rose from 65 to 69. All this oc- 
curred while the maternity act was in 
{full force and effect and long after the 
experimental stage of its operation had 


287,000,000! but that those lives shall be lived fruit-| been passed. 


| Even if such legislation as the mater- 
nity act were constiutional, the only 


Spanish governors from every capital of has been proven by experience, provide| theory upon which it could be justified 


eontinental America within 20 
Silver mining declined greatly for the 
two decades of revolution and 
struction, but before the end of the half 
century production had reached new 
heights. Mexico, with 605,000,000 ounces, 
or 57 per cent of the world total, con- 
tinued to lead the world. Peru was sec- 
ond and Bolivia third with productions 
and percentages of 159,000,000 ounces, 
15 per cent, and 101,000,000 ounces, 10 
per cent, respectively. 

- During the next half century the’ pro- 
duction of the United States rose from 
a negligible amount to first place among 
the countries of the world. This period 
witnessed the development of the west- 
ern States. After the discovery of the 
Comstock lode in 1859, a year seldom 


passed without discovery of a great sil-| 


ver deposit. For the half century 1851 
to 1900 the world production nearly 
quadrupled attaining a total of over 4- 
000,000,000 ounces. The United States 
produced 1,333,323,333 ounces, or 33 pei 
cent; Mexico, 1,250,000,000 ounces or 31 
per cent; and Bolivia, 333,333, 
or 8 per 


333 ounces, 


cent of the world total, 
Mexico Takes Lead 
The United States, producing 1,534,- 
000,000 ounces or 31 per cent of the 
world total, was unable to hold the first 
place during the first quarter of 


Mexico, which produced 1,615,000,000 
ounces, or per cent. Canada was 
third with 464,000,000 ounces or 9 per 
cent of the world total and 


29 
on 


cent. 


dropped to 24 per cent, Canada remained 
at 9 per cent, and Australia dropped 
to 34% per cent. 

In early times the proportion of silver 
extracted from silver ore was much 
higher than it is now. Slowly the silver 
and the silver-gold deposits have become 
Iess important, and the silver-lead, sil- 
ver-copper, silver-zinc, silver-lead-zinc, 
and other silver-bearing deposits have 
arisen in silver-producing important. 
Silver production is becoming more and 
more dependent on the production of 
these base metals and gold. This trend 
will probably continue and the future ot 
silver production should therefore follow 
the expanding production of these other 
metals. The silver content of base- 
metal deposits usually becomes smaller 
With depth, so it is probable that future 
silver production, though generally up- 


recon- | 


the | 
Twentieth Century, being surpassed by| 


Australia | 
fourth with 284,000,000 ounces or 6 per) 
In 1926 and 1927 the proportions | 
showed an increase for Mexico to 40 per | 
cent of the world total, the United States | 


i 


ity for individual advancement toward 
happiness and prosperity. 

The maternity act and similar Federal 
legislative measures are un-American 
and are violative not only of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution but also of the 
great principle of individual, family and 


;community responsibility upon which tke 


expressed provisions of the Constitution 
are founded and which are customarily 
described in the phrase “local-self-gov- 
ernment,” that inestimable heritage of 
the American people. 


Assumption of State 
Rights Is Charged 


Such Federal legislation serves to in- 
ject the Federal Government into fields 
of endeavor where the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the States and local 
communities are, under the American 
theory of government, exclusive. Through 
control of the purse-strings, Federal bu- 
reaucrats, acting in the name and on be- 
half of the Federal Government, exercise 
powers that the Federal Government does 
not and ought not possess. 

Such Federal control, or even partici- 
pation, serves to deaden the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the States, local “com- 
munities and individuals, and gradually 
to reduce those once self-reliant, self- 


governing elements of the Nation to a 


state of dependency. 


The hysterical demands for a_ revival | 


of the maternity act program furnish the 
best evidence of some of the outstand- 
ing vices of this sort of legislative inter- 
ferences in local affairs. 


provisions of the act. 
of such “stimulation” what do we find? 
We find the proponents of the measure 


now crying out that the States cannct 
or will not efficiently carry on the work 


ward, will increase at a lower rate than | 
the rates indicated for copper, lead, and 


zine. 


ries that has 
production data 
and gold, 


for 


, copper, zine, 
Copies of 


Bureau of 


the superintendent of documents, 


C., at a price of 20 cents, 


Among the claims made for the act, 
when first projected, was that it would 
“stimulate” the States to undertake and 
develop activities contemplated under the 
After eight vears 


Economic Paper 8 jis the fifth of a se- 
summarized in turn the 

lead 
Mines 
Economic Paper 8 may be obtained from 
Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. | 


years.| the best known guarantees of opportun-! would be that the respective States have 


not the intellectual, moral and financial 


resources to care for their purely local | 


| problems. As yet, there is no State that 
has reached that degraded condition and 
|the only threat of such degradation in 
|the future lies in a continuance of the 
| Federal policy of purchasing or other- 
wise usurping the power to intermeddle 
|in purely local affairs. 
| For the foregoing reasons ‘the 
|tinels of the Republic respectfully 
| that you not only decline to lend your 
| support to any program. looking to a 
| revival of the maternity act, but that 
| you exert the tremendous influence of 


Sen- 
urge 


| your high office toward the restoration in | 


practice of the principles of American 
government, whereunder responsibility is 
| coincident only with power, and that, as 
the Federal Executive, you insist that the 
States shall resume their responsibilities 
and discharge them without Federal aid 
or interference. 

we 


Policy to Be Set Forth in Bill 


| For Protection of Oil Reserves! 


only, 


Data on Markets 


eee for liens ‘ ria : 
Letter From ‘Sentinels of the Republic’ Expresses Organ | Profitable Trade 


'Federal Specialist Says An.| 


| alyses of Domestic Situa- 
tion Permit Economies in| 
Distribution 


Duluth, Mimn., June 20.—In order to 
sell goods under present-day competitive 
| conditions, modern business maust_ have 
thorough knowledge of the character o! 
available markets, Edward G. Gerish, 
chief business specialist of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, toid 
the American Railway Development As- 
sociation June 19. 

“The fact that around 90 per cent of 
‘our production must be disposed of 
within our national borders has focused 
attentign to the analysis of our domes- 
, tic markets. The large element of waste 
in our distribution processes holds no 
small challenge to our ingenuity ana 
capacity,” he said. 

Mr. Gerish pointed out that while 
much progress has been made in showing 
where expenses or services can be 
pruned, “one of the major fields ot 
waste is in the lack of definite knowl- 
edge by our distributors of the type and 
relative value of markets in various sec- 
tions of the country.” 

Not since 1790, when Alexander Hamil- 
ton had made what was probably the 
first attempt to evaluate the country as 
a consuming market and to determine 
its production capacity, had anything 
been done in a large way until 1924 to 
survey the markets. Since Hamilton’s 
time, Mr. Gerish explained, our country 
has increased ove; 300 per cent in area 
and has grown from less than 4,000,000, 
people to more than 120,000,000. 


’ Movement of Population | 
The value of our manufactured pro(- ' 


, ucts has increased from slightly more 


than $1,000,000,000 in 1849 to almost! 
$63,000,000.006 in 1927, Inthe meantime, 
he said, the center of population has 
moved steadily westward, from some 20 
miles east of Baltimore to a little west 
of Whitehall, Ind. Manufacturing has 
spread steadily westward and southward, | 
from the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States, to the extremities of our 
boundaries. “This vast change in 
growth,” he stated, “has been accom-| 
panied by an ever-increasing complex 
market organization for distribution.” 

Mr. Gerish then explained the regional 
survey work of the Department of Com- 
merce. It was in 1924, at the request of 
innumerable business interests through-| 
out the country, that the Department ae 
gan the gathering of information on the 
character of available markets, he said.! 
The magnitude of the problem suggested | 
regional divisions and the country was 
divided into nine broad economic areas. 
It was thought best, he said, to make 
these divisions on the basis ‘fof the nat- 
ural flow of the bulk of consumable com- 
modities through the ordinary channels 
of trade.” 

Two Surveys in Progress 


To date, he said, there have been three | 
regional surveys completed and two are 
in process. The first regional survey 
completed was that of the Sé@utheast 
which was published in 1927. This sur- 
vey covered the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Car- 
olina, and the eastern portion of Ten- 
nessee. 

The second survey completed comprised 
the six New E:ngland States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
This study was published in three parts, 
namely: “The Industrial Structure of 
New England,’’ ‘*The Commercial Struc- 
ture of New England,” and the “Market 
Data Handbook of New England.” 

The third survey to ‘y completed and | 
which is now a® press i that of the Pa- 
cific Southwest, comprising the States of 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, that part of western Texas’ 
around El Paso, and a southern portion| 
of Idaho, 

Other Studies 

Mr. Gerish enumerated other studies 
which are in progress and which will be 
undertaken and cited reports which in 
a sense have grown out of the regional 
surveys. Among these is imeluded the 
“Market Data Handbook of the United 
States,” which, he said, has been put to 
wide application in the development of 
various markets. 

“It is significant,” Mr, Gerish pointed | 
cut, “in calculating territorial develop-| 
ments to know that 75 per cent of the} 
ropulation of New England lies within| 
50 miles of the seacoast, or that Worces- 
| ter, Mass., contains more people within| 
a radius of 50 miles than any other dis- 
| tributing center in New Eneglgnd, or 
; that New England has over 8 per cent | 
| of the national income from all sources | 
and over 9 per eit of the total income 
of the country derived from all indus- 

tries, | 

“Or that the region known as the Mil! 

West has 11 per cent of the area of the| 
country, 25 per cent of its population} 
| produces 26 per cent of all farm prod-| 
ucts, 18 per cent of the minerals, and| 
52 per cent of the manufactures. The| 
;}growth and movement of commodities 
| based upon a concentrated or highly spe- 
cialized industry or the trend in devel- 
opments of new and diversified indus- 
tries have a direct bearing upon com- 

munity deve 
| traffic.” 


| 


‘House Committee on Naval Affairs Directs Subconamittee 


The House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, at an open hearing, June 19, ap- 


pointed a subcommittee to redraft the | 
bill (H. R. 7934) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, with the approval of | 


the President, to contract for the pro- 
| tection of the naval oil reserves in Cali- 
| fornia, 

This redrafted bill will be introduced 
in the House by Representative Hale 
| (Rep.), of Laconia, N. H., and will auto- 


Committee with the ynderstanding that 
no action will be taken until the Decem- 
ber session of Congress. 

Mr. Hale, chairman of the subecommit- 
tee that drafted the bill, said he thought 
the redrafted bill should be approved 
with the provision that no action be 
taken until December. This provision 
was adopted by the Committee, Mr, Hale 
| said, as a declaration of policy. 


matically be reported favorably for that | 


To Redraft Measure Incorporating Provisions to 
Determine Method of Procedure 


the subcommittee finds it expedient, as 
proposed by Representative McClintic 
(Dem.), of Snyder, Okla, would provide 
for the condemnation of land owned by 
the Standard 
the naval oil 
does not wish to trade the land. 
! provision to be 
would give the 
with the :otenant, to refrain from fur- 
ther drilling om any part of the reserve 
under consideration, unless emergency 
demands drilling. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey and advisor to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on Geology, said he 
| thought this declaration of policy desir- 
able, as he and others interested in this 

bill have been waiting for 18 years for 
such a declaration, The subcommittee 
appointed to redraft the bill is composed 


Another 
inserted, if expedient, 


; |of Representatives Hale, MeClintic and| 
| The section to be inserted in the bill, if | Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 


' sion 


lopment and the growth of 


Oil Co. of Cetifornia in| 
reserve, if that company! 


Secretary of the Navy,| 


|taxicabs 
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The Congress of the 


United 


Proceedings of 


States 


June 20, 1930 


Serzate 


HE SENATE convened at noon, 
June 20, Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, argued that the value of 
property should be the basis of the 
Federal Government’s contribution to 
expenses of the District of Columbia. 
Senator Glass (Dem.),. of Virginia, 
said the value of property cannot be 
accepted as the sole factor. Referring 
to the deadlock over the Government’s 
share of District expenses, Mr. Glass 
said the Senate must stand firm or 
“abase’” itself and withdraw “supinely”” 
as a member of the legislative branch 
of Congress. Senator Swanson (Deni.), 
of Virginia, pointed out that statutory 
law directed a 60-40 basis for District 
expenses. 

Senator Tydings @€Dem.), of Mary- 
land, asked approval of his resolution 
making it optional with Senators to 
usé dial or manual telephones. Sen- 
ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, ob- 
jected. 

a ’ 


GEN ATOR JONES, Appropriations 
“ Committe chairman, presented a 
joint resolution, creating a commission 
qf three to make am annual valuation 
of land owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a factor im distributing Dis- 
trict of Columbia expenses. Senator 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, objected 
because the President is reported to be 
taking no steps in the Muscle Shoals 
deadlock. 

Senators Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, and Steiwer ( Rep.), of Oregon, 
presented minority amd majority re- 
ports on the antiinjunction bill. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, spoke of efforts in France to 
retaliate against the Hawley-Smoot 


tariff. 

RESUMING consideration of the 
rivers and harbors bill, Senator 

Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, took the 

floor. (Details on page 1.) Senator 

Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, spoke on 

the bill. 

Various individual amendments to 
the rivers and harbors bill were 
adopted and the Senate passed the bill 
without a record vote. (Detailed dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

The Senate then made the World 
War veterans’ relief bill (H. R. 10581) 
the unfinished business of the Senate. 
(Detailed discussion on page 3.) 


A 


- 
; nia, asked umanimous consent he be | 


Senater Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 


insert in the 
the radio address of 


permitted to 
sional Record 

; 
on the London naval treaty. 
Reed's address 
on page 4.) 


(Senator 
is printed in full text 


A 

ENATOR M’NARY (Rep.), of Ore- 

gon, assistant majority leader, ob- 
tained unanimous consent that the 
Senate vote on the veterans’ relief bill 
before adjournment, June 23. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connec- 
ticut, asked unanimous consent for im- 
mediate consideration of the bill pro- 
viding for the purchase of the Vollbehr 
incunabula. Senator Bratton (Dem.), 
of New Mexico, objected. 

The Senate then, on the motion of 
Senator McNary, went into executive 
session. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
read an editorial on the deadlock over 
Muscle Shoals legislation. Senators 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, and 

-Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, also joined 
in urging President Hoover to act in 
the matter. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, read an editorial relative to the 
delay in the House on his three unem- 
ployment bills. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
spoke in opposition to the nomination 
of Hanford -~MiacNider as Minister to 
Canada. (Detailed discussion on 
page 3.) 

A 

QO’ THE motion of Senator Swan- 

son (Dem.), of Virginia, the Sen- 
ate took a recess to receive Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, after giving a 
rising ovation to members of the Byrd 
expedition to the South Pole, who were 
seated in the gallery. 

Admiral Byrd was escorted 
chamber by Senators Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana; Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, and Swanson and Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, 

A 


into the 


When Senator Brookhart concluded, 
Senator Steck (Dem.), of lowa, spoke 
briefly, and the Senate confirmed Mr. 
MacNider. 

After the insertion of various matter 
in the Record and the introduction of 
some bills, the Senate recessed at 4:14 
p. m, until noon, June 23, 


House of Re presentatives 


THE House met at noon, June 20. 

Representative Smell (Rep.), of 
Potsdan, N. Y., submitted special rules 
for consideration of a number of 
measures to be considered at this ses- 
of Congress, agreed upon earlier 
in the day by the Committee on Rules, 
of which he is chairman. 

The Senate amendments to the bill 
(H. J. Res. 251) to premote peace and 
equalize the burdens and minimize the 
profits of war were Agreed to by the 
House, and the bill mow goes to the 
President. The agreement was by a 
roll-call vote of 187 to 117. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex. minority leader of the 
House, called attemtion to the ac- 
tion of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
in voting “not to disturb” the Treas- 
ury’s refund of $166,324 to the Cali- 
fornia end Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Company on account of 1927 taxes. 
(Discussion of this matter is printed 
on page 12.) 


EPRESENTATIVE WOOD (Rep.), 
of Lafayette, Ind., chairman of the 
House Committee on Internal Revenue, 
called up the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 12902), and the 
reading of the bill for amendments be- 
gan. 
A 

PEAKING out of order, Representa- 

tive Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans, called 
attention to a newspaper article circu- 
lated during his primary campaign em- 
bodying a letter from a disabled vet- 
eran challenging Mr. Johnson’s atti- 
tude toward the veterans. Mr. John- 
son said he had found the veteran had 
entered the servwe after the war, that 
his disability was not connected with 
the service, that he had shot himself 
in the foot, and he criticized the dis- 
semination of the leter as propa- 
ganda. Representative Shafer (Rep.), 
of Milwaukee, Wis., criticized the read- 
ing of the official record of such a case, 
which he said is usually withheld as 
confidential. 

The consideration of the deficiency 
bill was resumed. 


MENDMENTS 
points of order 
various provisions 


oO 


Sal 


were offered and 
raised concerning 
of the bill A 
od 


es of Automobiles 


| By Factories Reduced 


'Cemsus Bureau Says Output Is 


Less for Fiwe Months 


Factory sales of automobiles during 
the first five months of 1930 amounted 
to 1,883,616 machines, a little more than 
70 per cent of the factory sales for the 
same period of last year, according to a 
statement issued June 20 by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The percentage of passenger cars dur- 
ing May was slightly below that for the 
month of April, it was shown, there being 
362,270 of these cars 
May 
cars 
ing the five months of 1930, there were 
1,605,306 passenger cars produced, while 


compared with 374,710 passenger 


during the same period of last year, there | 
were 2,311,926 cars produced, it was dis- | 


closed, 

There were 274,248 
the first 
while there were 


made during 
months of this year, 


$58,330 trucks and 9,255 cabs during the 
it was stated. 


same months of 1929, 
These figures for trucks include ambu - 
lances, funeral cars, fire apparatus, street 
sweepers and busses, 
and 
United 
figures 
manufacturers of this commodity, it was 


States that make trucks. 


| said. 


+> $250,000 appropriation for 


, tions of John 


produced duringe 


during the preceding month, Dur- , 


trucks and 4,062 
five | 


it was explained, 
are from 113 manufacturers in the 
The 
on passengem cars are from 42 


law en- 
forcement was stricken out. € Discus- 
sion of the bill printed on page 1.) 

The House recessed at 3:09 po. m., to 
receive Rear Admiral Richard EX. Byrd, 
who was escorted into the chamber by 
the majority and minority leaders of 
the House, Representatives Tilson and 
Garner. Speaker Longworth _ intro- 
duced Admiral Byrd as “The man who 
has no poles left to conquer,” and 
then called attention to his crew, who 
were in the gallery. 

A 
HE HOUSE at 3:50 p.m. 2resumed 
consideration of the deficiency bill, 
with a discussion on the $10,600,000 
appropriation for Boulder Canyon 
Dam. 

The House 
of the second 
session. 


continued consideration 
deficiency bill im night 


Nominations Submitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover on June 20 
the Senate for 


sent to 
confirmation the momina- 
P. Nields, of Delaware, 
to be United States district judg@e for the 
District of Delaware and that of Fred- 
erick G, Davies, of Charleston, S. C., to 
be collector of customs for District No. 
16, Charleston, S.C. Mr. Davies would 
succeed S. M. Parker, whose term hgd 
expired, 

A biographical sketch with a list of 
Mr. Nields’ endorsers was made _ public 


Congres- | 


Modern Vessels * 


Needed, Asserts 
~ Admiral Hughes 


Appropriation for Three 
| First-line Vessels Is Im- 
‘portant to Navy, House 
Committee Is Told 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 


Admiral Charles F. Hughes, Chief of 
Naval Operations, told the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs June 20 tne 
needs of the Navy necessitate the pass- 
age of legislation pending before’ the 
Committee calling for the appropriaticn 
of $30,000,000 for the modernization of 
three first-line battleships. The bills are 
H. R. 12964 and 12965. 

The ships for which 
would 
New Mexico, Mississippi and Idaho. 

Admiral Hughes said this scheme was 
laid down several years ago, and was 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 
but the Bureau had delayed approval of 
the plan until the present time. 

These ships, he said, are about 12 years 
old, and the Navy hopes to give them a 
thorough overhauling. The treaty now 
awaiting ratification or rejection in the 
Senate, the admiral said, will have no 
effect upon the conditioning of these 
ships. 


the proposals 


British Ships Superior 

“Every first-line ship in the British 
navy can outrange and outspeed these 
three ships, can they not, Admiral?” 
asked Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, IIl., chairman of the Committee. 

“Yes,’’ the admiral answered. “We 
want to increase the deck strength, and 
want new engines and boilers for more 
speed on these ships,” the admiral stated. 

“It is important that every ship in our 
Navy be reconditioned as much as pos- 
sible. is it not,” asked Mr. Britten. The 
admiral answered in the affirmative. 


Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
Milledgeville, Ga, asked Mr. Brittei, 
“Then the London treaty will bring about 
‘parity for this country with Great Brit- 
ain, if We spend $30,000,000?” ; 

“No,’? said Mr. Britten. “Nothing has 
been said about four ships in our Navy 
which can outshoot anything in the Brit- 
ish navy but two of their latest shins. 
When we recondition these three ships 
we will be above parity with Great 
Britain, I think.” 

At this point Representative McClintic 
(Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., suggested that 
the Secretary of the Navy, C. F. Adams, 
should be asked to testify before the 
Committee. 

Treaty Provisions 

Mr. Britten stated he had talked to the 
Secretary regarding his testifying, and 
that although the Secretary is out of 
town at present he will be back in time 
to come before the Committee June 23 
when the Committee resumes the hear- 
ings. 

Representative McCormick (Rep.), of 
Chicago, IIl., interiected that if the Lon- 
don treaty is ratified the United States 
will hawe to scrap the Florida, Utah and 
Wyoming or Arkansas, which are three 
of this country’s first-line ships. The 
Wyoming or Arkansas will not have to 
be put out of commission, but may only 
be used as a training ship, she stated. 

Admiral Hughes agreed to an inquirv 
to the effect that if the treaty is rati- 
fed Great Britain will have to scrap 
five of her first-line ships, but said that 
even then England will have a greater 
tomage than the United States. The 


that matte: 


provide modernization are the - 


proposals before the Committee, he nd 


have™nothing to do with 
however. 
joe 


at the White House as follows in full 
text: 

Mr. Nields is a graduate of Harvard 

Law School; was admitted to the bar in 
1892; has been a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association since 1899. He 
served as United States attorney for the 
District of Delaware under appointment 
by President Roosevelt in 1903; was re- 
appointed in 1907 and by President Taft 
in 1912. He served as captain in the 
‘United States Army in 1918. 
{ Mr. Nields is endorsed by James Pen- 
newill. chief justice of the supreme court 
of Delaware; Josiah O. Wolcott, chan- 
cellor, court of chancery, Wilmington, 
Del.; Senators Hastings and Townsend 
,and Representative Houston, of Dela- 
ware, and others. 
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“Federal Policies 


To Be Suggested 





National Advisory vom 


tee Meets to Formulate 
Recommendations for Ad- 
justment 





The conclusions and final reecommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education on what should con- 
stitute the future policy of the Federal 
Government towards education will be 
reached and made public at the end of 
the ensuing two-day session at the De- 
partment of the Interior, the chairman, 


Dr. Charles R. Mann, declared in open- , 


ing the meeting June 20. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, in a brief speech of wel- 
come, told members of the Committee 
that they were expected to build anew 


@ and discard antique and useless sur- 


vivals that have become entangled with 
the educational system of the Federal 
Government during the passing genera- 
tions. He called atention to the keen 
interest in the outcome of their delib- 
erations, stated that thanks were due 
Dr. Mann, and the director, Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, and those who have contrib- 
uted their services in conducting the 
survey. 

After Dr. Suzzallo sketched the prob- 
Yems and historic background of the 
American educational system since Co- 
lonial times, a series of seven tentative 

»ropositions agreed upon by the steer- 
Ving cgmmittee on Federal relations to 


the ates in education were laid be-! 


fore the committee for deliberation. 
Both the propositions and the discus- 
sion were in executive session and no 
statement will be available for publica- 
tion, Dr. Mann explained, until the com- 
mittee as a whole reaches its final con- 
clusion. 
Requirements to Be Met 

Whatever conclusion the committee fi- 
nally reaches, Dr. Suzzallo said, it must 
give serious attention to the political, 
social, and traditional practices of Amer- 
icans towards their educational system. 
Their conclusions must adhere, he con- 
tinued, to those principles which underlie 
the highest expectations of democracy, 
and a democracy temperamentally suited 
to the American mind. 

In its approach to the study of the 
Federal Government towards education, 
Dr. Suzzallo declared that the domain 
of the committee covered four outstand- 
ing functions of the National Govern- 
ment. He pointed out that the Federal 
Government employs educational means 
to conduct the Government itself, such as 
are evidenced in its naval and military 
academies, its Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and similaa 
agencies, 

Next, it has developed research pri- 
marily for the Government itself and 
secondarily for public welfare, he stated, 
Here the Federal Government has en- 
tered the domain of research and educa- 
tion in the sense of investigation and 
clissemination so that it now endeavors 
to answer numerous questions put to it 
by its citizens. 

Varied Educational Control 

A third function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Suzzallo continued, is its 
interest primarily in the education and 
welfare of millions of peoples dependent 
upon the national Government directly. 
For example, the District of Columbia 
was cited by Dr. Suzzallo as falling 
within this category. Territories of 
, Alaska and Hawaii, he said, come within 
@®he same type of functions. Also places 
like Guam, the Philippines and similar 
colonial interests fall within the same 
Federal jurisdiction educationally, he ex- 
plained. Within this field of Federal ac- 
tivity in education, Dr. Suzzallo_ said, 
there has grown up a heterogeneity in 
control scattered through various depart- 
ments of the’ Government that consti- 
tutes a serious problem for adjustment. 
The lack of a system of colonial govern- 
ment has given rise to a varied system 
of educational control not without some 
friction with alien races in our posses- 
sions, he pointed out. 

The fourth significant function of the 
Federal Government towards education 
involves its relation to the American 
people, Dr, Suzzallo explained. Educa- 
tion in the United States involves three 
levels: Federal, State, and local. A dis- 
tribution of various functions has raised 
important political and social problems. 
It is the fourth function of the Federal 
Government towards education which 
presents the most acute problem, Dr. 
Suzzallo stated. 

From a survey involving 100 docu- 
mentary statements, the steering com- 
mittee reached certain tentative proposi- 
tions which were to serve as a guide in 
the deliberations of the committee in con- 
cluding finally on what should be the 
policy of the Federal Government in the 
future in fulfilling the feactians that 
have grown up about it, Mann ex-; 


plained. But as a BeBe to the | 


facts underlying the tentative proposals, 
Dr. Suzzallo sketched the general trend 
of education in the United States from 
colonial times to the present. 
System of Local Autonomy 

The peculiar traditional characteris- 
tic of the American system of education 
éup until the Civil War, Dr. Suzzallo 
stated, was a system based upon local 
autonomy. Since then there has been a 


tendency for both State governments andi 
e Federal Government to diminish local | 


autonomy and increase centralized con- 
trol. 

Since the Civil War the Federal Goy- 
ernment has gradually invaded the tra- 
ditional domain of State and local con- 
trol of education through its land-grant 
colleges, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, subsidiaries, and vocational train- 
ing of widening character, he pointed 


out. With this widening interest in edu- | 


cation, the Federal Government has laid } 
down conditions which ultimately give} 
it final veto power, hence control, ovei 
special types of education within the 
States, he continued. A problem of policy 
for the committee to reach will involve 


a serious reflection upon the political— j; 


that is, the constitutional as well as the 
social and economic traditions of the 
American people. 

From a constitutional point of view, 
the American tradition has been for a 
maximum local autonomy in education 
and the people in theory still maintain 
it, Dr. Suzzallo explained. From a social 
point of view, they are adapted to a 
unique system of education peculiarly 
American, removed from any distant and 
remote central contre], and free from 
any class interest, and a system of edu- 
cation found no where else in the world. 
From an economic point of view, it has 
become recognized, he stated, that the 
need of money to bring about greater 
efficiency has resulted in both centraliza- 

> of control over education in States 
mm a tendency in that direction in the 
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Enactment of Tariff Statute 
About Education To Aid Trade, Says Mr. Mellon |s Given Final 





Senator Harrison Predicts 


Trade Reprisals by Other 


Nations; Mr. Watson Says Measure Will Aid 
Farmers and Speed Return of Prosperity 


ik 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


| If these provisions are intelligently and 


courageously applied, they should go a 
long way toward making another legis- 
lative revision of the tariff unnecessary 
for many years to come. 

“This of itself is of inestimable bene- 
fit to business, for there is nothing more 
unfavorable to prosperity than uncer- 
tainty and frequent necessity to adjust 
economic conditions to legislative enact- 
ments. In short, it seems to me that 
the final enactment of the tariff law, far 
from placi&g a new obstacle in the way 
of business recovery, removes one by 
eliminating the uncertainty of the last 
15 months, and by its promise of more 
businesslike revision in the future makes 
a definite contribution to business sta- 
bility.” 


Retaliatory Move 


Reported in France 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate June 20, reports of a movement in 
France to retaliate against duties in the 
new tariff act, and predicted the defeat 
in the coming elections of many Mem- 
bers of Congress who supported the 
measure. 

Opening his remarks by placing in 
the Record a newspaper dispatch re- 
garding the “Movement to inaugurate re- 
prisals or to impose countervaling duties 
against us,” Mr. Harrison called atten- 
tion to the White House ceremony of the 


| “signing by the President of the Grundy 


tariff bill,’ and the absence from that 
ceremony of Senator Watson (Rep.), oi 
Indiana, majority leader. 

“We are not informed whether he got 
his gold pen or not,” said Mr. Harrison. 


tThose who were present evidently did 


get their gold pens which they probably 
will use.” 

“ThesSenator made the statement that 
this was the Grundy bill,” interjected 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 
“IT want to ask the Senator if he has 
not made a mistake, Is it not either 
the Hoover-Grundy bill or the Grundy- 
Hoover hill?” 

“I should say the Grundy-Hoover bill, 
then,” replied the Mississippi Senator. 

“IT understand that while six promi- 
nent citizens of the United States each 


received gold pens, all the rest of the! 


people received gold bricks,’’ remarked 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. 


Mr Watson Predicts 


Normal Prosperity 


When Mr. Harrison concluded, Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, majority whip, 
placed in the Record a tabulation of the 
votes of minority Senators for tariff in- 
creases during consideration of the 
Smoot-Hawley bill, while Senator Wat- 
son inserted speeches made previously 
by the Mississippi Senator in which he 
had predicted defeat of the majority as 
a result of tariff policies. 

That normal prosperity will be re- 
sumed in the country largely because of 
the passage of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
Jaw was predicted by Senator Watson, 
majority leader, in an address June 20 


cver WMAL and affiliated radio stations 


of the Columbia broadcasting system. 

“We doubtless shall travel a bumpy 
road for a few weeks, just as we always 
have after the enactment of any tariff 
measure, but soon we shall be in the open 
with a clear way before us and normal 
prosperity will be resumed in the coun- 
try largely because of the passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law,’”’ Senator Wat- 
son stated. 


Wish of President 
Termed Executed 


Senator Watson in his radio address 
said “the condition in the country now 
is quite similar to that which existed 
immediately after the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber law. Then there 
were 4,000,000 of men out of employ- 
ment, then factories were closed, and op- 
eratives idle, and capital in hiding. Then 
as now there was uncertainty through- 
out the country and people were filled 
with fear because of it. 

“Precisely the same predictions are 
now being made with reference to the 
passage of this law and its results that 
were then made with reference to the 
passage of that law (the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill) and its results,” he said. 
“None of them proved true then and 
none of them will prove true now.” 

The rates in the present bill are no 
higher than they were in any other tarif! 
bill passed in 40 years, Senator Watson 
declared, and “Congress literally has ex- 
ecuted the wish of the President in call- 
ing the special session of Congress last 
year, namely, to aid agriculture as far 
as possible by the imposition of addi- 
! tional tariff duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts, and at the same time to help those 
industries that were being injured by 
large imports of competitive products 
from abroad.” 

“This bill is a wholesome piece pf leg- 
islation for three reasons particularly,” 
said the majority leader. “First, it dis- 
poses of the whole matter after 18 
months of consideration and thus gives 


business a clear view of where it stands | 


and dispels the clouds of uncertainty that 


' during all of this time has hovered over 


the industries of the country. 


Foreign Protests 


| Said to Be Usual 


“Second, it provides rates for the pro- 


tection of agriculture and thus will give 
to a third of the people of the country 
added prosperity and increased purchas- 
ing power. Third, it gives added au- 
thority to the President through the 
flexible provisions it provides to deal 
with the inequities and inequalities which 
| inhere in every tariff bill because of tne 
very character of the legislation, and 
which will enable him to meet changed 
conditions and shifting costs of conver- 


money has come pdlitical contro! by the 


grantor, he explained. In respect to the 


Federal activities in State education, Dr. 
Suzzallo stated that the survey shows a 


departure from the traditions of the 
American people. 


One of the »roblems before the com- 


mittee in reaching its conclusion, he 
added, will be to have regard for a fu- 
ture policv that will take into account 
the traditions and temperament of the 
American people by reflecting upon the 
whole process of local autonomy in 
American education, with its democratic 
significance, before making recommen- 
dations. 


Dr, Mann stated before the committee 


went into execttive session that an 
agreement on the recommendations of 
the future Federal educational policy 
should be reached during the afternoon 


ederal Government. With grants of | of June 21, 





sion as they occur from time to time 


throughout the world.” 

In regard to foreign protests against 
the tariff, the Majority Leader said 
“when the Dingley law was under con- 
sideration 31 nations protested vigor- 
ously and said it would destroy our trade 
with them. When the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was under consideration 40 
nations voiced their protest. 

“During the months that the Fordney- 
McCumber Bill was up for action, 37 
nations vehemently expressed their re- 
seniment through their representatives. 
Consuls from those nations held a meet- 
ing in New York to protest against the 
passage of that act. Two foreign am- 
bassadors made open speeches in this 
country. 

*‘Let it be remembered that every na- 
tion protesting against the passage of 
this act has raised its own tariff rates 
within the last 12 years and in multi- 
plied thousands of instances higher than 
the rates carried in our own law. Let 
us remember that this law was enacted 
for the benefit of our people, our own 
country, our own laborers, our own man- 
ufacturers, our own farmers and not 
for the benefit of the citizens of any 
other country on earth.” 





French Committee Asks 
Lower American Tariff 


The American Ambassador in Paris, 
Walter E. Edge, has cabled the Depart- 
ment of State that the tariff committees 
of the French senate and chamber met 
on June 19 to consider the new United 
States tariff and adopted a resolution 
demanding the withdrawal of most-fav- 
ored-nation-treatment for American 
goods unless the tariff were reduced. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State June 20 summarizing Ambas- 


sador Edge’s speech follows in full text: | 


Ambassador Walter E. Edge at Paris 
reported to the Department today that 
vesterday the tariff committees of the 
French senate and the French chamber 
of deputies met to consider the American 
tariff act. The minister of commerce 
appeared before a committee. 

Le Matin quoted the minister of com- 
merce as saying that while all the details 
of the new act were not yet available, it 
was sufficiently clear that onerous duties 
had been placed on French gogds, and 


he could ;sive the assurance that the} 
! French Government intended to take up, 


with the American Government, the 
question of applying the flexible provi- 
sions in order to secure a downward = re- 
Vision. 

The chamber committee published a 
communique after its meeting, conclud- 
ing with the statement that if the new 
duties on French goods were not re- 
duced so that the movement of French 
exports to America could be maintained, 
the committee would demand that the 
most - favored- nation treatment, now 
given the United States, be withdrawn. 





President Plans to Change 


Two Federal Commissions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ticles, with some additions, as those speci- 
fied in the Borah resolution, was asked 
in a resolution (H. Res. 262) just intro- 
duced by Representaive Garber (Rep.), 
of Enid, Okla., and ‘referred to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, ~ 

After listing the articles mentioned 
in the Borah resolution, the Garber meas- 
ure adds: “Harness; sugar; and lumber, 


upon which there is a duty of $1 per 1,000 | 


feet, board measure.” 





American Interests Plan 
Power Projects in Greece 


Further efforts to assist Greece in the 
development of her water power re- 
sources are being made by various for- 
eign interests, among which an Amer- 
ican group has offered to undertake the 
electrification of the entire country for 
the sum of $70,000,000, according to a 
report from Consul E. A. Plitt at Ath- 
ens, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Greek government is considering 
this proposal together with others from 
an Italian-Belgian group, the report 
states. 

A convention was recently entered into 
between the Greek government and the 
Selgian Societe de Traction et Elec- 
tricite for the electrification of Saloniki 
by utilizing the falls of the Tripotamos 
River in Macedonia. This company al- 
ready has the street railway operation 
in Saloniki and will generally improve 
that service and furnish electric cur- 
rent. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


| Waterways Bill 





Senate Approval 





Measure for Development .; 
Rivers and Harbors Is) 


Passed After Debate With- 
out Record Vote 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
340,000,000, Senator Vandenberg said. 


“That is the ultimate commitment the | 
public can expect from us as a result of / 
the enactment of this bill.” he continued. ! 
“I have no quarrel with the projects, but | 
I say that it ought to be understood that } 
when the bill is passed there will be no | 


immediate opportunity for all of the 
things therein promised to be done.” 

The Michigan Senator called attention 
also to the fact that “many of the com- 
mitments have been made without the 
final approval of the Board of Engi- 
neers,” which he termed a “dangerous 
precedent.” 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa.) 


asserted that delay in various rivers and 
harbors projects in recent years has been 
caused by railroad lobbies preventing 
adequate appropriations to complete the 
projects. 

Will Reconsider Project 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
obtained unanimous consent for the re- 
consideration of the vote by which an 
amendment had been adopted for a sur- 
vey of the Sabine Neches waterway in 
Texas, “with a view to reporting the 
amount of funds heretofore furnished by 
local interests for such waterway and as 
to the advisability of the United States 
Government reimbursing the local inter- 
ests for all or any part of the funds to 
be contributed.” 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke on the close relationship of river 
and harbor work and flood control. He 
called attention to the need for making 
use of natural reservoirs for the control 
of floods. 

Such a program would “go farther 
than anv other method devised toward 


“ 


‘control of floods, building up of naviga- 
{tion and lowering the cost of irrigation 


to many areas.”’ Senator Norris said. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 
called attention to the fact that the bill 
places no limit on the amount of money 
that may be devoted to the Nicaraguan 
canal project. He urged that a limita- 
tion be set. 

Disagreement Is Withdrawn 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 

chairman of the Commerce Committee, 


| pointed out that previously he had asked 


for disagreement to the committee 
amendment in this connection, In view 
of the protest, however, he withdrew his 
request and asked that the Committee 
amendment relating to the matter be 
adopted. His request was agreed to. 
Two amendments offered by Senator 


Copeland (Dem.), of New York, were | 


adopted. One of these provided for a 
deepening of the channel between Gov- 
ernors Island and Long Island, N. Y., 
with an appropriation of $1,000,000, The 
other provided $200,000 for harbor im- 


provements on Newton Creek in New, 


York. 

Various other individual amendments, 
including authorization for a number of 
surveys, were adopted. 

An amendment offered by Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, for the 
sum of $504,000 for harbor improve- 
ments at Baltimore was objected to on 
the grounds that the matter had not fol- 
lowed the regular procedure and had not 
undergone a preliminary survey. 





Senate to Consider 
War. elerans’ Bill 





Action on Relief Measure Is 
Set for June 23 





The World War veterans’ relief bill 
(H. R. 10381) to amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, the re- 
maining piece of major legislation facing 
the Senate before adjournment of the 
regular session, was made the unfinished 
business of that body June 20, and 
unanimous consent was obtained for ac- 
tion on the bill June 23. 

The unanimous consent agreeme nt, 
which was proposed by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, provides that the Senate recess 
following conclusion of the days’ busi- 
ness June 20 until 12 noon, June 23, at 
which time the Senate shall proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness; that after 3 p.m. on that day no 
Senator shall be permitted to speak more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes on 
the bill or on any amendment, and that 
prior to adjournment on that day the 
Senate shall vote on the passage of the 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | bill. 





Thatcher Bill for Redemption 
Of Tobacco Stamps Favored 





Report of House Committee Estimates Claims Will Aggre- 
gate $450,000 on Products Manufacturers 
Find to Be Unmarketable 





Claims estimated to aggregate $450,- 


000, based upon current rate of tax col- 


lections, will be presented under the 


Thatcher tobacco stamp redemption bill 


(H. R. 10658), the House Committee on 
Ways and Means says in a favorable re- 
port on that measure filed with the 
House June 20, 

The Committee report was filed by 
the chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. 

The report says the bill would amend 
existing law so as to permit manufac- 
turers, under regulations to be  pre- 
scribed by the Treasury Department, to 
recover the value of internal revenue 
stamps affixed to tobacco manufactures 
which have been removed from the place 
of manufacture for consumption or sale, 
but which the owner has been unable to 
market, or which may have become dam- 
aged or stale, or otherwise unmer- 
chantable throkgh failure of a new brand 
to sell, by reason of faulty or unattrac- 
tive packages, or for other legitimate 
reasons. 

Some manufacturers also protect thei 
brands by frequently replacing those on 
the market with fresh goods, it stated. 
“Under existing law,” the report says, 
a manufacturer who withdraws sucn 
product from the market must lose the 
value of the stamps: affixed unless he ex- 





back of the tax paid. It is estimated, 


the report says, that 94. per cent of the 
drawback paid on tobacco manufactures 


during the fiscal year ended June 29,; 


1929, represented tobacco withdrawn and 
exported for the purpose of recovering 
the value of the stamps affixed. 

“To require the manufacturers to ex- 
port damaged or defective tobacco prod- 
ucts in order to Secure refund of the 
stamp taxes paid thereon not only sub- 
jects the nfanufacturers to substantial in- 
convenience and loss, but also results in 
dumping into foreign markets unsatis- 
factory American manufactures with the 
consequence that American made goods 
suffer in reputation in foreign countries. 
One of the purposes of this measure is 
to obviate this situation. 

“It is estimated that claims saaaauiad 
under this bill will amount to about 
$450,000 based upon the current rate of 
tax collections, but will be nearly offset 
by increased receipts from the sale of 
stamps to manufacturers on goods that 
repiace the products so removed from 
the market, 

“The purpose of this amendment is to 
make it clear that the four-year statute 
of limitation applicable to unused stamps 
contained in the act of May 12, 1900, will 
not apply in the case of redemption of 
stamps on goods withdrawn from the 
market, and was suggested by the 


|ports the product and obtains a draw- | Treasury Department.” 
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Linking of Western Roads Approved 
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Permission to join their lines by building 200 miles of new railroad 

between Klamath Falls, Oreg., and Paxton, Calif., has been granted to 

the Great Northern and Western Pacific railroads by the Interstate 

The new link is described as creating a com- 

petitive route between California and the Northwest. 

Pacific Railway opposed the application as covering an unnecessary 
duplication of already adequate service. 


Commerce Commission. 
The Souther® 





‘nforeement Unit 
Stricken Out by House 
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Funds for 





and the appropriation would be made for 
v that does not exist. 

In the report accompanying the bill, it 
i unexpended 
balance in the Treasury of the Commis- 
i present approximately 
“Considerable i 
connection with litigation still pending,” 


appropriation 
bill for construction work on the Boulder 
i maintained 
that the appropriation had never 
authorized, 


jected an amendment proposed by 
resentative Douglas (Dem.), 
, Which would have required a spe- 
cial election by the City of Los Angeles, 
metropolitan i 
to issue bonds guaranteeing 
Government 


amendment 
adopted would add an additional $900,- 
* the Federal Board of Vocational 
Committee 
amendment, was agreed 
would appropriate $1,000,000 to be 
, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission for 
Washington 
vicinity of the National Capital. 
Provision for Memorial : 
amendment, 
$25,000 for t 
in Montana, was adopted, 
Representative 


*k the ¢ ; aa 
ee an eas Completion of Wakefield Memorial 


appropriating 
for completing the Washington memorial 
, Va., was adopted. 

When Department of i 


amendment 


appropriate 
memorial arch : 
; Representative 
Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, 
prohibition di i 
coming when Congress will be ¢ 


$250,000,000 


unsuccessfully 


point of order against the proposed $10,- srohibition 





New Ruling Disqualifies 
Seaplane Altitude Mark 


Falling short 


Representative Schafer (Rep.), 
ce, Wis., spoke along the same lines. 
Representative Cramton 
said law enforcement appro- 
r prohibition but 
i automobile 


fr the minimum height 
required in excess of existing records to 
establish new aviation marks, Li 
Apollo Soucek, Navy aviator and holder 
f both seaplane and landplane world’s 
altitude records, failed on his flight June 
j i seaplane mark, i 


thefts and other 
Consideration of the bill was continued 
in night session. 





was explained orally 
Department of the 
Announcement 


7 ° 1 e ° 
Executive Nominations 
calibration Confirmed by 
barograph carried on Lieutenant Soucek’s . 
j 20 confirmed these 
nominations: 

announcement . 
Aeronautics plenipotentiary 
Association stated that rules of the Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internationale, 
der which record attempts are regulated, 
had been amended - 
records be exceeded 
Lieutenant 


To be consul general: 
States attorney, 
of Missouri: 


- 1 to require that 


&, headquarters at Salt Lake City, 





requirement 
was explained, and consequently it can- 
not be accepted as a record. 


Minister to Canada 
Confirmed by Senate 





Waco, Tex.. as Choice 
For Hospital Protested 





Nomination Hanford 


Nider Is Given Approval 








Hoover Gri 
view of Hearing « on Site 


President 
The Senate 20 confirmed the 
nomination 
, to be minister 
speech in opposition by 


hart (Rep.), 





to Canada, after ¢ 


of Iowa, and a brief reply 
by Senator Steck (Dem.) of Towa. 
was no record vote on confirmation. 

“This man is personally 


viewed on June 21 by the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization, direction of 
i according to an 
nouncement on June , the Director 
of the Veterans’ j nomination 
i before the 
“IT am convinced of the absolute un- 
fitness of this man for this position or 
for any other public service.” 
Iowa Senator 


It was stated orally at the White House 
i unanimously 
mended to the President by the Hospi- 
talization Board and Dirgttor of the Vet- also charged that 
contested | mous Lasky Corporation, called to dis- 
or lobbied against him. 
read extracts from 
a speech by the nominee criticizing Mr. 
Brookhart for praising Soviet Russia. 

» showed me Russia,” sai 
‘ seakaininn that the Presi- 
of Commerce had ar- 
guidance through that 


, and it was decided to reopen the The Iowa Senator 
it was said, 
cenclusions of 


aj. Gen. Hines announced orally that 
hearing on June 
submit any statements received from au- 
thorized representatives of the communi- 
i i These would be consid- 


dent as Geceicae 


In one speech read by Senator Brook- 
r was quoted as say- 


> hospital to be located in Texas is 

a neuropsychiatric i i 
, and will be erected at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,200,000, 


Tay 1279) Snare 





‘Conditional Entry 
Of Substandard 
Drug IsExplained 


Mr. Campbell Testifies That 
Drug Administration Re- 


quired Resulting Extract 
To Meet U. S. P. Test 








Crude ergot that was below standard 
in potency has been admitted to this coun- 
try, but only with the requirement that 
the fluid extract made from it meet the 
United States Pharmacopoeia standard, 
according to testimony on June 20 before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry by Walter G. Campbell, di- 
rector of regulatory work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The substandard crude ergot was ad- 
mitted under customs redelivery bond 
for the use of reputable manufacturing 
chemists in the preparation of the stand- 
ard fluid extract, said Mr. Campbell. 


Denies Previous Charges 


The statement was made in continuing 
his testimony to meet charges by How- 
ard W. Ambruster, drug importer of New 
York, that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration wilfully has allowed the en- 
trance of “substandard, wormy, decom- 
posed, and putrid crude ergot.” 

(Excerpts from Mr. Campbell's testi- 
mony on June 18, relating to fluid ex- 
tract of ginger, are published in full 
text on page 5.) 

Mr. Campbell pointed out, in his testi- 
mony of June 20, that the system used 
by the Administration officials is the 
same that has been used throughout the 
history of the food and drugs act. Er- 
got, he declared, may be clean in every 
respect and free from any extraneous 
substance, but, due to lack of alkalinity, 
may not measure up to full strength. 
| He exhibited to the Committee samples 
of such crude ergot, all of which physi- 
cally were in perfect condition, he de- 
clared. One of these samples, however, 
he said, measured only 50 per cent po- 
tent, another 100 per cent potent, and 
the third 200 per cent potent. 

Pharmacopoeia Fixes Rules 

The Pharmacopoeia, he said, provides 
for the preparation of 1 pint of fluid 
extract of ergot from 1 pound of 100 per 
cent potent ergot. 

Thus, he explained, the 50 per cent 
potent product was admitted under bond 
for the preparation of U. S. P. stand- 
ard extract by the use of 2 pounds 
of the crude ergot to the pint of fluid 
extract, and in the same way the 200 
per cent potent crude was admitted for 
use of 1 pound in the preparation of 2 
pints of the fluid extract. 

Mr. Campbell declared that the Admin- 
istration has been assured from the most 
authoritative sources that this method of 
preparation can in no way be detrimental 
to the finished product. 

The present Pharmacopoeia, effective 
since Jan, 1, 1926, he said, requires the 
potency test (intramuscular injection in 
roosters for observation of the effect on 
the comb). This test was not required 
prior to that date, he pointed out, and 
consequently the three samples of crude 
ergot exhibited before that date would 
have been admitted freely, since physi- 
cally they were in perfect condition. 

Purity of Drug Demanded. 

The U. S. Pharmacopoeia, Mr. Camp- 
bell continued, sets up as distinct re- 
quirements of the crude drug that it 
shall be “free as practicable from in- 
ects, animal life or animal excreta, and 
free from mouldiness, slime or deterio- 
ration from any cause.” 

“Notwithstanding charges to the con- 
trary, thes e prerienes have been rigidly 
enforced,” Mr. Campbell declared. 

He pointed out that the Pharmaco- 
pocia recognizes the fact that it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure vegetable 
drugs in an absolutely pure physical 
condition, and that extraneous material 
in small amounts are not detrimental to 
the finished product. 

The Pharmacopoeia therefore provides” 
he said, that the crude ergot shall con- 
tain not more than 5 per cent organie 
matter. The Administration, Mr. Camp- 
bell said, has permitted tentative re- 
leases under bond when the crude drug 
could be freed from these extraneous 
materials by winnowing or sifting, but 
he declared that final release was not 
permitted until the winnowing process 
had been done and the Adminisration 
had found, on reexamination, that the 
drug met the standard. 

“There seemed to the Department no 
good reason why this winnowing process 
shone not be permitted,” Mr, Campbell 
sale 

Costs Reduced, Says Mr, Copeland 

“In the long run,” Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, commented, “the 
public is not only protected, but the ulti- 
mate cost of the finished product to the 
' consumer is reduced.” 


extraordinary and min-| . The coxcomb test, Mr. Campbell de- 
Union of ¢lared, was developed for the purpose of 


establishing “some uniformity in the 
therapeutic effect of the fluid extract.” 
This therapeutic effect, he said, is de- 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 20 









9:30 a. m.—Senator Sullivan (Rep.), 
of Wyoming, called. Subject of confers 
ence not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.-—-President Hoover 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12 m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, called to recommend the reap- 
pointment of Frank Clark, of Florida, 
to be a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee from the 
Tuberculosis Children’s Sanitarium, 
Washington, D. C., headed by Mrs. 
Ernest R. Grant, chairman, called to 
discuss an item included in the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill to begin 
construction of the hospital sanitarium. 

12:20 p. m.—Adolph Zukor, of New 
York, president of the Paramount Fa- 


}cuss business conditions. 

12:30 p. m.—Rear Admiral Richard E, 
Byrd and members of his expedition to 
the Antarctic were presented by Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, president of the National 
Geographic Society, and afterwards the 
President was photographed with the 
party. 

2:15 p. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss legisla- 
tive matters now pending before the 
Senate together with the London naval 
treaty. 

8:30 p. m.—President Hoover at the 
Washington Auditorium made an ad- 
dress at the presentation of the Nationab 


ened. ‘ a Sesoae minister to Ganetn \faaameae Society’s Special Gold Medal 
\than this man,” said the Iowa Senator.| to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
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Senator Reed Says Treaty Provides 
Naval Security to Three Signatories 


Replying to Criticism of Mr. Johnson, Pennsylvania Senator Declares 
London Agreement Is Inductive to International Friendship 
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Admiral Byrd 
Is Given Medal 
By Mr. Hoover 


President Says Conquest of | 


And Saves Taxpayers $400,000,000 


International friendship, security from 
attack, and the removal of naval com- 

tition were emphasized by Senator 

eed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, June 19, 
in a radio address over WRC and affili- 
ated stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, in which he predicted 
ratification of the treaty. 

“It gives all three countries a holiday 
drom battleship building during the next 
seven years and saves the taxpayers of 
the United States an outlay of $400,000,- 
000 on the replacement of battleships 
alone,” declared the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator. Mr. Reed was a delegate to the 
London conference which formulated the 
naval treaty between Great Britain, Ja- 
pan and the United States. 

Mr. Reed’s speech largely was a reply 
to a radio address given the preceding 
night by Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
California, leading treaty opponent, and 
was prepared after conferences with the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
who headed the American delegation. 

While Senator Johnson “denounced,” 
he did not “describe” the treaty, atgued 
Senator Reed, who after taking up the 
various provisions of the compact con- 
cluded by saying: “It allows the peoples 
of these three great nations to rest se- 
cure in the knowledge that no one of 
the three can be attacked in its home 
waters by any navy on earth.” 

A summary of the address was printed 
in the issue of June 20, and is printed 
as follows in full text: 


Mr. Johnson's 


*and Japanese fleets of destroyers and used in the American Navy is excellent. 


Antarctica Adds Perma- 
nently to Sense of Power 


Mr. Johnson Defends Officers “ 
. Who Criticize Naval Treaty 


California Senator Says Preponderance of Testimony 
Has Been Against Ratification London 
Agreement 


Asserting that the great preponder- 


ance of testimony is against acceptance 
by the United States of the London 
naval treaty, Senator Johnson (Rep.), 


of | 


submarines are more modern and unless | 
we built far more rapidly than these 
countries their submarine and destroyer | 
fleets would be far greater than ours by | 
1936. That was the situation that con- 
fronted your delegation when they went 
to London last January. | 

Now let us see what the treaty of 
London actually does. In the first place, 
it provides for immediate parity in bat- | 
tleshipS with Great Britain and a five to! 
three ratio with Japan. This relation-| 
ship would not otherwise have been at-| 
tained until 1942. The treaty acceler- | 
ates parity with Great Britain by 11} 
years and does it by requiring Great | 
Britain to scrap five of her battleships, | 
against three to be scrapped by us and | 
one to be scrapped by Japan. 

The British ships that are to be 
scrapped have larger guns than ours and | 
ere in all respects better vessels than | 
the three old ships which we are to 
scrap. (You will notice that Senator 
Johnson made Ho reference to that.) In 
the next place,fthe treaty provides that 
none of us shall build battleships be- | 
tween now and 1936. Inasmuch as a 
battleship costs to build about $40,000,- 
000, the taxpayers of the United States 
cught to be well satisfied that this ex- 
penditure of $400,000,000 on 10 unnec- 
essary battleships is being avoided, and 
I have no doubt that the taxpayers of 
Great Britain and Japan feel the same 
way about the savings that result to 
them, 


|The 8-inch, 


And Security 


They are both fine weapons from a tech- 
nical point of view. Each has a muzzle . , ‘ 
velocity of 3,000 feet per second and|_ Welcoming Rear Admiral Richard E. 
each has a range so long that the falling} Byrd back to Washington from his Ant- 
shells can not be spotted or observed | arctic expedition, President Héover in 
from the ship that fires them. Therange|an address on June 20 declared that 





lof the 8-inch is, of course, longer than, every copquest of such a difficult goal 


that of the 6-inch, but it is useless un-| adds permanently to mankind’s sense ot 


less the fire is observed from the air. In| Power and security. 
a battle between two such cruisers that} , The address was made at the presenta- 


one which has the control of the air will| tion to Rear Admiral Byrd of the 
, , |Special Gold Medal of the National 
bore the aorennges at the long ranges. | Geunmuahle heckety at-the. Wantlnaiee 
Difference im Auditorium which was ew to a 
S ane 2 ; for the first attainment of the geograph- 
Cruiser Guns Cited lical South Pole by air and for distin- 
It is worth remembering, however,| guished contributions to world knowl- 
that so far as we can discover no shot| edge of Antarctica. 
ever has been fired in a naval battle in} “I do not minimize the scientific gains 
all the world’s history at a range 0° more| of such expeditions,” President Hoover 


|than 20,000 yards, and the American ex-/ said, “but the human values are so im- 
|perts on ordnance and gunnery have ad-| mediate and so universal in their effect 
|vised us without hesitation that under} that it may well be that they transcend 


20,000 yards the 6-inch guns have a great! the scientific service. Every hidden spo 
advantage because of their greater ra-|of the earth’s surface remains a chal- 
pidity of fire. The 6-inch guns have been/ lenge to man’s will and ingenuity until 
fired in battle practice by our fleet as! it has been conquered.” 
rapidly as 11 shots per minute per gun. The address follows in full text: | 
which is machine-loaded,| I am glad to welcome Admiral Byra 
can not be fired faster than two shots; back to Washington. I speak not merely 
per minute. | for myself but for een oe a — 
, init i . 3 land for every individiual citizen. is 
Les > a ee aw oo contribution to exploration and scientific 
ee &¢S+) research has done honor to his country, 


a oe Sta ie ee his country takes a just pride in| 


oh ris : Regia: |them and in him. 
Or oe See — More than that, his daring and courage 


; document that is sought to be crammed 


of California, in an address June 18, 
|defended from criticism the naval offi- 
cers who have expressed adverse views 
in hearings before the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Naval Affairs Committees of 
the Senate. 

Declaring that these officers are de- 
barred from making replies in person, 
Senator Johnson declared “The first rule 
of good sportsmanship is never to hit 
a@ man who can’t hit back.” 

The California Senator asserted, “This 





down the throats of the American peo- 
ple has within it not only the germs 
of future misunderstanding and ill will, 
but above and beyond all this, it is un- 
just and unfair to our country. 

“It does not measure up to our mate- 
rail necessities and it falls far short of 
our ideals. It is a treaty that is un- 
American, and Americans should reject 
it.” : 

Senator Johnson{ spoke by _ radio 
through WMAL and affiliated stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
(Publication of his address in full text 
was begun in the issue of June 20.) The 
full text continues: 

Before any treaty can bind this country 
the Senate must consent to it. The Sen- 
ate is thus made by the Constitution 
a part of the treaty-making power. To 
deny it the papers and communications 
upon which the treaty is negotiated and 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


| so forth, whehas a fairer claim to equal- 
ponderance of naval strength in the ratio 
of 5-3 with any others. 

“The 3-5 ratio gave Japan ample 
strength for defense, and article 19, 
which preserved the status quo of Pa- 
cific bases, drew our teeth Both in a de- 
fensive and in an offensive sense, and | 
really gave Japan a_ preponderance in| 
|the eastern Pacific. We have no right | 
|now to put the United States in a posi- 
| tion of inferiority in the matter of for- | 
eign relationships, and as is well known! 
historically, a country’s strength in in- | 
ternational relations bears a direct ratio! 
|to its naval strength. The generations 
that come after us, if they be good| 
Americans, will not thank us for having | 
done it.” 
| Just ponder these words of the chief | 
witness of the Secretary of State: “We| 
must insist upon the maintenance of the| 
| ratio, regardless of whatever pleas may) 
be made. * * * Pressure may be ex- 
erted to make us, in the interests of 
economy and good will, accept inferiority 
in future ‘naval limitations proposed. 
* * * We can not and we will not| 
jyield. * * * The 3-5 ratio gave Japan| 
ample strength for defense, and article | 
19 (Washington treaty), which pre-| 
served the status quo of Pacific bases, 
drew our teeth both in a defensive and| 
| offensive sense and really gave’ Japan a/| 
| preponderance in the eastern Pacific. We| 
|have no right now to put the United! 
States in a position of inferiority. * * *| 
The generations that come after us, if 
|they be good Americans, will not thank 





ity with the best, and certainly a pre-| 


Arg Presented HEREIN, BeIn@ 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Japan measured our Navy in comparison 
with tkeir own, and each was concerned 
in preserving either its equal balance or 
superiority. It wasn’t a question of war 
at London. It isn’t a question of war 
now. Nations, of course, wish in this 
world of realities, unfortunate as we 
may think it, to feel safe in any con- 
tingency. And in the last analysis it is 
peoples who are to be safeguarded, who, 
if not, must themselves pay the price, 
and when the very subject matter is 
their future protection, who have a bet- 
ter right of understanding and discus- 
|sion than the very people themselves? 
| The great preponderance of testimony 
{is against this treaty. Among the wit- 
{nesses who were summoned, and who 
testified because summoned, were Rear 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol, Rear Admiral 
J. V. Chase, Rear Admiral J. M. Reeves, 
Rear Admiral George C. Day, Rear Ad- 


¥ 


miral Henry L. Hough, Admiral Charles ~ 
F. Hughes, Rear Admiral H. P. Jones, . 


Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, Rear 
Admiral L. M. Nulton, Rear Admiral J. 
. P. Pringle, Rear Admiral Samuel 
Shelburne Robison, Rear Admiral 
George H. Rock, Rear Admiral Frank 
H. Schofield, Rear Admiral W. H. 
Standley, Rear Admiral M. M. Taylor, 
Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley (retired); 
Rear Admiral R. E. Coontz, Capt. Adol- 
phus Andrews, Capt. Alfred W. John- 
son, Capt. J. K. Taussig, Comdr. Harold 
C. Train and Capt. D. W. Knox. All 
favor reduction and limitation of navies. 
Their testimony demonstrates to any dis- 
interested person: 


1. That the treaty carries with it no 


| economy and does not reduce the burden 


of taxation of our people. 

2. That if we act under it, we imme- 
diately enter upon a building program 
that belies any cessation of competition, 
and what is worse, if the unsettled condi- 
tion in Europe continues and the “esca- 
lator” clause is invoked none can foresee 
the end of naval building. 


Not Given Parity 
With Creat Britain 


3. That we are not given parity with 
Great Britain. Even in battleships, with 


« 


7 


‘ any range up to 20,000 yards. have thrilled each one of us individually@ finally signed is to deny it the full in-|US for having done it.” |the scrapping of five by Great Britain 


Address Criticized 


Many of you doubtless listened with 
interest last night, as I did, to the elo- 
quent radio address by Senator Hiram 


Johnson of California, in which he de-| 


nounced the London naval treaty and 


demanded that it should not be ratified | 
Senator John- | 


by the American Senate. 
son denounced the treaty, but he did not 
describe it. 


situation that existed in the navies of | 


the world when the London conference 
met. 

His denunciation of the treaty is all- 
embracing. He does not admit that it 
contains a single good point or that it 
gives America any advantage in any re- 
spect. 
qualifiedly bad. If he is correct, the 
American delegation surrendered every- 
thing at London. He would have you 
believe that a delegation consisting of 
the American Secretary of State, the 
American Secretary of the Navy, three 
American Ambassadors, Charles G. 
Dawes, Dwight Morrow and Hugh Gib- 
son, the Democratic leader of the United 
States Senate and a Republican Senator 
as well—ihat such a delegation agreed 
unanimously to a treaty that according to 
Senator Johnson is in every respect a 


surrender of American interests, and not | 


only would he have you think this, but 


he would have you think that the com-| 
mander of the American Fleet stood by | 
at London and approved this humiliating | 


surrender. 
I believe that as you listened to Senator 


Johnson, you must have suspected that | 


there was another side to the story. 
There is another side and that is what 
I am going to try to tell tonight. I be- 


lieve it can be told in a comparatively 


short time. 
Present Number 
Oj Battleships 


You will remember that the disarma- 
ment treaty of Washington, made in 
1922, limited the building of battleships 
and airplane carriers, but it failed to 
limit the building of cruisers and de- 
stroyers and submarines. It established 
a, ratio in battleships which ultimately 

s to be five for us, five for Great 
Britain and three for Japan, but by the 
terms of that treaty that ratio was not 
reached until 1942. 

In the interval Great Britain was to 
have a stronger battleship fleet than we 
were to have. At the present time, she 
has 20 battleships to our 18 and Japan’s 
10. For another thing that treaty pro- 
vided for a great replacement program 
of battleship building. Commencing in 
1930, Great Britain and ourselves were 
each to build 10 new battleships and 
Japan was to build six in the course of 
six years. The effect of that treaty we 
good in so far as it prevented the build- 
ing of battleships by anybody between 
1922 and 1930 and it had a good effect 
on international relations, as far as it 
went. 

But since it limited only some kinds 
of warships and not others, it had the 
effect of transferring a competition 
from battleships to cruisers and destroy- 
ers and submarines, as to which the 
Washington conference was unable to 
agree. The conference was unable to 
agree on a ratio for cruisers or destroy- 
ers or submarines. 

Now let us see what has happened since 
the Washington conference. « Great Brit- 


ain and Japan have built up very con- | 


siderable fleets of cruisers, while we 
have stood still. They have built mod- 
ern submarines to a far greater extent 
than we have. Practically speaking, our 
fleet of ships of this nature stands just 
about where it did at the time of the 
Washington conference, except that it is 
eight years older. 

Whew the American delegation went to 
London in January of this year, the 
American fleet of cruisers consisted of 11 
ships in commission, totaling 80,000 tons. 
The British fleet of 54 cruisers, totaling 
327,000 tons. 
had more than four times the tonnage of 


cruisers that we had. The Japanese fleet | 
consisted of 29 ships, totaling 166,000) 


tons, that is to say the Japanese had 
more than twice the tonnage that we had. 

I cannot expect you to carry these fig- 
ures in mind, but it is enough if you will 
remember that as we met in London, 
the British had more than four times 
our tonnage of cruisers and the Japanese 
had more than twice our tonnage. 


when you hear talk of maintaining the 
ratio with Great Britain and Japan. 
There never was a ratio agreed on with 
these countries in the Washington treaty 
with respect to cruisers. Such an agree- 
ment was attempted in Washington, but 
Was never arrived at. You cannot “main- 
tain” something that does not exist 
either in theory or in fact. 


Submarines and 
Destroyers Discussed 


In destroyers and submarines the con- 
dition was almost as bad. It is true that 
we have a large tonnage of destroyers 
left over from the World War, but many 
of them are obsolete and are on the dis- 
posal list. Everyone knows that they 
would be worthless in war. The British 


Neither did he describe the | 


As he sges it, the treaty is un-| 


In other words, the British | 


: . It | 
is worthwhile remembering these facts | 


Cruiser Provisions 


Of Naval Accord 


Now about cruisers—the treaty pro- 
vides that cruisers shall be divided into 
| two classes, first those armed with guns | 
larger than 6-inch in calibre, and second | 
those with guns of 6-inch or loss. When 
we went to London, the United States 
had just one 8-inch gun cruiser in_com- 
mission, Great Britain had 15 and Japan 
had eight. We had an elaborate build- 
|ing program and so had they. If we 
| prefer to consider cruisers both built and | 
building, then the United States had one | 
| built and 12 building, five of which had | 
not even had their keels laid down. 

Great Britain had 15 built and four 
building, Japan had eight built and four 
building. Those figures are pretty hard 
|to carry in mind, I know. Perhaps it 
will help to state it this way. In the 
large cruisers, the United States had 13 
built and building, Great Britain had 19 
and Japan had 12, Now then, what does 
the treaty do? It provides that we shall 
go on through the next six and one-half 
years building up our large cruisers until 
at the end of the treaty period we have | 
18, of which 16 are completed and two} 
are practically completed. a 

On the other hand, Great Britain, | 
|which now has 19 such cruisers, built | 
and building, reduces that number by | 
scrapping four during the treaty period, | 
so that she comes down to 15 against 
our 18. Japan stands absolutely still 
/with her present 12, In these cruisers, | 
| which our Nayal General Board says are} 
so important, you_ will ‘see then that we 
get better than parity with Great Britain 
|and we get exactly five to three in ton- 
nage with Japan. - 

Now let us look at the 6-inch cruisers. 
, At the present time, we have 10 such | 
ships in commission and none building. 
Japan has 21 and Great Britain has 39. 
| Let me repeat these figures again—the 
United States has 10, Great Britain has 
|39 and Japan has 21. I am speaking of 
|6-inch cruisers, By the terms of the 
|London treaty, the British are reduced 
|from 39 to 35, The Japanese stand still 
jand the American tonnage of such 
jcruisers is permitted to be more than 
jdoubled. Does that sound to you as if 
|we had surrendered American interests 
jat London. 

Some of the nations tried at London 
| to limit the tonnage of the 6-inch cruiser 
jclass to 7,000 tons per vessel. The 
American delegation opposed that and 
jin these cruisers that we are to build, 
jwe have the right to make them of the 
| Same tonnage, the same speed and the 
same cruising radius as the  8-inch 
| cruisers, 


'Mr. Johnson Described 


| Treaty as Surrender 


| Senator Johnson has spoken of the 
treaty as if it were a complete surrender 
by America. He does not mention the 
; advantages which come from the treaty. 
|Let me tell you some. At the Geneva 
Conference in 1927 an effort was made 
{to limit the cruisers of the world’s gneat 
jnavies. That effort failed miserably, 
\largely because Great Britain insisted 
upon the right to have 70 cruisers. Much 
;to the displeasure of her big-navy advo- 
jeates, she has now agreed to reduce 
that number from 70 to 50, and that is 
the limitation imposed upon her by the 
London Conference. 

And, by the way, if admirals change 
their minds, as admirals have been 
known to do, the treaty gives us the op- 
tion of building 50 ships of the same 
types and of the same total tonnage as 
the British cruiser fleet, if we see fit to 
'do so. If that is not parity, it would be 
hard to tell what is. We may, on the 
other hand, insist upon our right to 
build more of the large cruisers than 
Great Britain, se that we will have 18 
to her 15, with a corresponding reduction 
in our tonnage of small cruisers. 

It is here that the whole controversy 
arises. Our Naval Board wanted the 
right to build 21 big cruisers against the 
British 15, whereas the treaty allows only 
18 for us against the British 15. For the 
three 8-inch ships, which we surrender, 
we have the right to build four large} 
6-inch ships, and this whole controversy 
in the last analysis comes down to the 
question of the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of that alternative. If there was 
ever a tempest in a teapot, it would seem | 
to be here, 

The idea is preposterous that a great 
|step forward in the cause of world peace 
| should be rejected because of a disagree- 
ment as to the caliber of the guns to be 
|placed on three ships out of our great 
| fleet. To some of you, however, the con- 
|troversy may seem of sufficient impor- 
j tance to call for a little explanation and 
;at the risk of being technical I want to 
|speak for a moment about this 6-inch 
|and 8-inch-gun dispute. Remember that 
there is nothing to prevent us in the) 
6-inch cruisers from having the same 
speed and cruising radius as the 8-inch'| 
ships, and that it will be possible to give 
them somewhat heavier armor thar is 
carried on the 8-inch vessels, because the 
weight that is not put into guns can be 
}put into armor, 

The type of 6- and 8-inch guns now! 





| hearings 


| store 
|handed down by the United States Cus- 


}/toms Court. In one, the court affirms | 


| sculptures, etc. 
| figures in crystal, jade, rose quartz and 


listening for weeks in this country to 


|naval experts on both sides of the con- 


and after continuing these 
in London with the advisors 
that accompanied us there, the delega- 
tion came unanimously to the conclusion 
that the provisions of the treaty were 
preferable to those suggested by the 


troversy, 


| Naval General Board. If we were wrong, 


the difference in the result is trifling, 
but we still think we were right. 

This is not the first time that it has 
been necessary to disagree with the 
naval General Board. At the Washington 
conference in 1922 they demanded a 
minimum of 1,000,000 tons of battleships 
for the American Navy, but were finally 
compelled to be content with 525,000. 

There is not sufficient time for me to 
discuss the provisions with regard to 
destroyers and submarines in the same 
detail. It must suffice to say that the 
provisions as to these categories have not 
evoked the same criticism from the op- 
ponents of the treaty that have been 
levied against the cruiser agreement. 


Nation Termed 


Secure Against Attack 


You have doubtless heard it said many 
times that this treaty forces us to build 
the kid of ships that Great Britain 
wants and not the kind that we want, 
and leaves her free to build the kind of 
ships that she wants. This is easy to 
say, but hard to prove. If, a8 a matter 
of fact, Great Britain does not want 
8-inch cruisers then you will readily see 
that the treaty forces her to have 15 


of the kind of ships that she does not| 
| want, aggregating 146,000 tons, while we 


are only forced to have 73,000 tons of 


|the kind of ships that we are supposed 


not to want. Of course the truth is, and 
every admiral on both sides of the con- 
troversy admits, that a certain number 
of each type are absolutely@®@ssential for 
a balanced fleet. And it is worth remem- 
bering also that when the American Gen- 
eral Board was unhampered by any 
treaty and could have built 8-inch 
cruisers if it choose, it built our 10 
Omahas, which carry only 6-inch guns. 
Now, if I have not wearied you too 
much with the statistics and technicali- 
ties that I’ have been talking about, let 
me sum up in a word what this treaty 
does. It removes competition in naval 
construction among the three leading 
naval powers in the world, and it does 
so in every category of ship. It gives 
all three countries a holiday from battle- 
ship building during the next seven years 


and saves the taxpayers of the United | 


States an outlay of $400,000,000 on re- 
placement of battleships alone. 

It allows the peoples of these three 
great nations to rest secure in knowledge 
that no one of the three can be attacked 
in its home waters by any navy on earth. 
It makes it plain to all the world that 
none of the three countries is designing 
a war upon either of the others. It pro- 
motes to an important degree the inter- 
national friendship that we all desire. 
It is opposed in each of the three coun- 
tries by the big-navy party of that 
country. 

The same things that were said to you 
by Senator Johnson last night are be- 
ing said in London by Admiral Jellicoe, 
Lord Bridgeman and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The same things are being 
said in Tokyo by Admiral Kato and his 
colleagues. In each of the three coun- 
tires the same clamor is arising, but in 
each of the three I am confident that 
common sense will prevail and that the 
treaty will be ratified. 


Statuary and Silk Flags 
Ruled on in Customs Court 


New York, June 20.—Decisions over- 
ruling protests of the John Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia have’ just been 


the collector’s assessment, 50 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 233, act 
of 1922, on certain imported figures made 
of crystal, jade, rose quartz, and agate. 
In the other decision, the court rules that 
certain silk flags were properly subjected 
to duty assessment at the rate of 60 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1211 of the tariff act of 1922 as manu- 
factures of silk, or of which silk is the 
component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for. 

The Wanamaker store contended the 
imported statuary in question was en- 
titled to free entry under paragraph 
1704, act of 1922, as original statuary, 
Judge Waite held that 


agate are excluded from the provisions 
of paragraph 1704 because of the mate- 
rials of which composed. 

With respect to the flags, the import- 
ers claimed duty at 20 per cent, under 
paragraph 1449, or free entry, under 
paragraph 1704, Judge Tilson points out 
the flags are used for store decoration; 
that some were of British origin and 
others were of French origin. The paint- 
ings on the flags were done in oil on 
both sides, but none was signed by the 
artists. 
out, cannot be held to be works of art, 
duty free, under paragraph 1449, 


because he has proved anew the worth 
'and power and glory of qualities which 
| we believe are latent in our people. For 
| men of our race to master extraordinary 
| difficulty, to carry through great adven- 
ture, thrills us with pride, with hope 
and with confidence. I sometimes think 
that this is the greatest value of modern 
| explorers. 
Scientific Gains Cited 

I do not minimize the scientific gains 
of such expeditions, but the human values 
are so immediate and so universal in 
their effect that it may well be that they 
| transcend the scientific service. Every 
|hidden spot of the earth’s surface re- 
| mains a challenge to man’s will and in- 
|genuity until it has been conquered. 
|Every conquest of such a difficult goal 








adds permanently to mankind’s sense of 
|power and security. Great explorers, | 
therefore, do not merely add to the sum | 
of human knowledge, but also they add | 
| immensely to the sum of human inspira- | 


| tion, | 
| Knowledge, too, has been enriched by | 

Admiral Byrd’s expedition. New coasts | 
lof the Antarctic continent’ have been| 
| mapped and new regions have been ex- | 
|plored. Ceological data have been in- 
|creased, which contribute to our knowl- 
ledge of the history of the earth. New 
knowledge of magnetic currents and of 
weather changes has been gained. The 
store of the world’s knowledge may not 
be priced in money, for money we make 
and ‘spend, but= knowledge remains al- 
ways with the race. 

All these achievements are the cap- 
stone of a career whose progress Amer- 
icans have watched with interest and 
pride. Admiral Byrd has been first to 
conquer the difficulties of reaching the 
Poles by heavier-than-air flying. He has 
flown the Atlantic Ocean. Success has 
followed upon success in his life, and 
this is the greatest of all. 

As with all consistently successful is- 
|sues, his accomplishments have been 
built upon painstaking preparation, fore- 
knowledge of the special’ yroblems to be 
solved, thoughtiul plans’ to meet them 
|and infinite patience in preparation and 
infinite patience in execution. He has 
demonstrated the traits of the born com- 
mander—boldness at the right time, com- 
radeship, those heroic qualities that en- 
dear the captain to his men. And he is 
beloved by the American people. 

I congratulate you, Admiral Byrd, 
|upon your success, upon your safe re- 
turn to your country and home and 
friends, upon your services and the lift 
|you have given to the spirit of your 
|}countrymen. I am happy to present to 
| you this Special Gold Medal of the Na- 
tional Geographie Society, awarded to 
you for “the first attainment of the geo- 
graphical South Pole by air * * * and for 
distinguished contributions to world 
knowledge of Antarctica.” 

And I take great pleasure in again 
|introducing you formally to this audience, 
seen and unseen, to whom you need no 
| introduction, and to whose hands I now 
commit the rendering of those further 
honors which you so highly deserve. 

ee 


Two Apple Cooperatives 
Awarded Federal Loans 


| 


The Federal Farm Board has com- 
mitted itself to make loans to two apple 
|cooperative associations in Virginia to 
‘finance warehouse construction, provided 
the plans are approved by the Board, 
C. C. Teague, member of the Board rep- 
resenting the fruit and vegetable indus- 
try, stated orally June 20. 

The facilities to be built will cost 

about $25,000 to $30,000 for each co- 
operative, Mr. Teague said. The loans 
will be restricted, as usual, to 60 per 
jcent of the cost, it was explained orally 
\for the Board, making them about $18,- 
|000 each. 
The two cooperatives to which loans 
| will be made are in’ the Berryville and 
| Woodstock, Va., districts, Mr. Teague 
said. Another association at Winchester, 
Va., also may obtain a loan to finance 
construction, but an agreement has not 
a been reached with the Board, he 
said, 

Mr. Teague said it the opinion of the 
cooperatives that the time is not ripe 
for a national sales organizatio#, and that 
activities should be directed first to de- 
velopment of local and regional coopera- 
tives. 





Chinese Munitions Plants 
Make Mines and Grenades 


Two Chinese munitions plants, one lo- 
cated in the walled city of Muping 
| (Ninghai) and the other on West Beach, 
| Chefoo, are both turning out consider- 


grenades, according to a report from 


|able quantity of land mines and hand, 


formation upon which its partner in 
treaty-making acted. To refuse the Sen- 
ate, as in this case, where the country’s 
future security is at stake, whatever 
may be relevant and pertinent is to de- 
stroy its coequal power in treaty-making 
and relegate it to mere subordination 
to the Executive. This the Constitution 
does not do. Where the signers of thé 
treaty use a part and then refuse the 
remainder there is in the refusal neither 
justice nor fairness nor candor, 


The statement of the situation and 
the attendant circumstances of the re- 


jand three by us, the Rodney and Nelson 


Naval Officers Do 
Not Make Wars 


Ah, Admiral Pratt, some of us yet ke- 


and some of us are still thinking vf the 
generations that come after us! | 


Americans may determine with whom! 


and their battle cruisers give Britain a 
marked superiority. And here is the 
eomplete refutation of the statement re- 


; jcently made that we obtain parity of 
|lieve we should not yield to pressure,|our battleship fleet almost at once. 


Ac- 
cording to authoritative testimony, the 
fact that we fail # build new battle- 
ships will make it necessary to modern- 
ize all o&our old battleships, if we are 


the honors rest among officers of the | to approach parity with Great Britain. 
Navy who have testified upon the Lon-|The present disparity is primarily due 
don treaty. A few took their position—j|to the fact that Great Britain since the 
in good faith, we assume—where the| Washington conference has built the two 





fusal are illuminating and require no! 
comment. | 


Defends Naval Men 
Who Oppose Treaty 


The internationalist newspapers and 
those who seek the flattery of other peo- | 
ples by decrying their own, are united | 
now in a dismal chorus of denunciation | 
of naval experts, and yet, while de-| 
nouncing the’ vast majority, depend upon 
the small minority for ratification of the | 
London treaty. In his radio address a) 
week ago the Secretary of State joined 
this chorus and in staccato tones talked 
of “fighting men” and “warriors,” who | 
had before Senate committees answered | 
the questions propounded to them and 
expressed themselves adversely to the | 
treaty. 


The first rule of good sportsmanship is | 
never to hit a man whv can’e nit pack. 
Officers of the United States Navy cannot | 
personally respond to the assaults made | 
upon them by the Secretary of State and | 
the sponsors of the London treaty, and 
the very fact of the assaults taints the | 
cause in behalf of which they’re made. 
The Secretary, however, after voicing his 
contempt of officers generally of the! 
Navy, in order to justify his opinion of 
the treaty, devotes a paragraph in praise 
of one “warrior” and “fighting man” who | 
expresses himself as the Secretary de- | 
sires. It is true that Admiral Pratt, who | 
is about to become the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has expressed himself in fa- 
vor of the treaty, and it is equally true! 
that Admirals Wiley, Robison, Hughes, | 
Jones and Coontz, all of whom preceded | 
Pratt as Commander in Chief of the) 
Fleet, and Admiral Chase, who is to suc- | 
ceed him, all expressed themselves as | 


against the treaty. 


For each officer of the United States | 
Navy who took the easier course and | 
agreed with the Administration, at least | 
six, with a courage that does them in- | 
finite credit, demonstrated the iniquity of | 
the London treaty. These officers, true | 
to the highest traditions of their service, | 
with full knowledge of the possible con- | 
sequences of their testimony, with the | 
self-sacrificing patriotism that has ever | 
distinguished the American Navy, dared | 
to tell the truth. One group of these | 
constitutes what is known as the Gen- | 
eral Board, and they are the duly se- 
lected technical advisers of the Govern- 
ment in all naval matters. They told how 
this London treaty with the -increased 
ratio to Japan was a disadvantage to our | 
country, imperiled its sea-borne com- 
merce’ and might endanger our national 
security, and with absolute unanimity 
they agree that the cruisers permitted 
us by Great Britain are insufficient for 





Admiral Pratt’s Views 
As Expressed in 1922 


unfortunately for himself, Pratt is of 
record concerning the ratio with Japan, 
and when he expressed himself in writ- 
ing some years after the Washington 
Conference in 1922, he said, in part: 
“We must insist upon the mainte- 


of whatever pleas may be made by any 
country that its particular interests re- 
require special consideration. This was 
one of the great points gained at the 
last conference. 


gave up our position as the coming lead- 


ing naval power to establish it, and, hav- | 


ing made the sacrifice, we should insist 
that it be maintained by the powers 


| Although our assets are greater and 
| our potential strength is far greater than 


sire to limit armaments is well known, 


in the administration of Government. 
These facts may be played upon in the 
endeavor to have the United States ac- 
for later. Pressure may be exerted to 
and good will, accept inferiority in fu- 
ture naval limitations proposed. But we, 
when we were strong, accepted equality 
with England, and in the case of Japan, 
we scrapped actual ships and dollars and 
cents, for the sake of the 
and economy, when Japan 








|Consul Leroy Webber, stationed 
Chefoo, China, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Both plants are 
controlled and operated by the local Gen- 
jeral Liu-Chen-nien, commander of the 


cording to the Chinese information. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | sets, trade in general, prestige, size, and; With meticulous care Great Britain and | should reject it. 


at! 


gram, with the exception of two ships 
| partially constructed. 

Therefore, we can not and will not, I 
take it, vield the position we fought to 
|gain. Moreover, there is no country, 


These flags, the court points | military forces in and about Chefoo, ac-| when conditions are analyzed closely and 


we consider imports, exports, loans, as- 


our naval needs. | 


Admiral Pratt, it is true, approved, but | 


nance of the ratio established regardless | 


We sacrificed our pro-| 
jected battleship strength to gain it. We) 


party to the treaty which established it. | 


that of any other single power, our de- | 


as is also our wish to establish economy | 


cept a position which she would be sorry | 


make us, in the interests of economy | 


ause of peace | 
actually | 
scrapped nothing except a paper pro-| 


road may lead to favors and prefer-| 


|ment. To their undying honor be it said} Nelson. 


five to one, of the officers of the United | 
States Navy have gone the difficult road | 
of opposition to influence and power and 
have dared tell the truth, even at the 
expense of being derided by a Secretary! 
of State. And, after all, who best knows) 
about a technical treaty such as that 
We maintain with pride our splendid | 
Academy at Annapolis, where men are 
educated in naval knowledge and for | 
command upon the seas. Upon gradua-| 
tion some devote their lives to the pro-| 
fession for which the Government has 
fitted them. These, grown old in service, | 
recognizing but the one flag, with a 
thought single to their country’s wel- 
fare and protection, tell us how to be- 
ware, would halt us on an emotional 
brink, where we find ourselves in part 
because of our feelings and in part be-| 
cause of our politics; and should we not} 
heed the warning of these men to whom! 
we intrust the Nation’s safety in time} 
of peril? Who makes wars? Our Sec- 
retary of State would imply Sur naval | 
officers. Not so. Our country has fought | 
many wars, and every one of them has} 


| been dictated by civilian officials—never | 


by naval officers. | 


The Secretary of State demands im-| 
mediate ratification. He asserts that the | 
consequences of delay would cause the | 
treaty to be a matter of political discus- | 
sion this year, and that what he terms 
irresponsible misrepresentation and a 
spirit of international suspicion and ill 
will would be a part of every political 
canvass. This is the argument made by 
every foe of democracy. There never has 
heen a piece of legislation which could | 
not stand detailed scrutiny but what its 
friends always insisted that it was of 
little consequence and should be imme- 
diately passed and got out of the way. 
And today this is the specious plea most 


}often heard in the Congress for imme- 


diate ratification. 
Claims Treaty Is 
A Political Compact | 


It is an argument ever to beware of 
in legislation, but when is added to it 
|the statement that the treaty may be 
| discussed with our people and, there- 
|fore, should be ratified before that 
|discussion is possible, men who believe 
}in the people and their right to govern 
should instantly repudiate it. I express | 
; my humble opinion that the demand for 
;immediate ratification and for no delay 
|is not fear that this treaty may become | 
}@ part of a political campaign, but fear 
jthat it may not become a part of the 
ensuing political campaign. It is a 
treaty that was made, not because of 
its merits, but because by certain people | 
| it was deemed necessary to have a treaty. 
It becomes thus a political treaty for | 
juse in the domestic politics of the Na- | 
|tion. I would take it out of polities, if I 
| had the power, by postponing its consid- 
leration until after -election. Not only} 
would this take it from the political; 
arena and not permit it to be used as a 
buffer and an alibi in a political cam- 
paign, but it would give us a short four 
months for the people of the United 
| States Yo understand it and, understand- 
ing it, to express themselves concerning 
it. 

The treaty is a highly technical docu- 
|}ment. I am quite within the fact when 
I say that very few Senators have any | 
adequate conception of it, and even a 
smaller proportion necessarily of our! 
people know what it is. Four months 
will do.no harm to this treaty if it be 
what the Secretary of State and its 
signers say it is. If they are right, this | 
| brief time will justify them, but if they 
|are wrong, and we act with the haste 
that they desire, then an irreparable in- 
jury, which never can be undone, will 
have been inflicted upon our country. 


People Should Have 
Right to Investigate 


| It -is nonsense to deny a people the 
| right of investigation of what may affect 
| their future welfare, and the denial upon 
|the ground that international relations| 
may be intimately discussed is a counsel | 
of fear which should frighten nobody. 
For more than three months what was 
considered at London? It was the re- 
lation of the navies of Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan. Every 
conceivable aspect, iy mass combat 
to commerce protection, from submarines 
for immediate defense to great ships in | 
far-flung battle array, was discussed. 





|scrutinized at 


ultra-modern battleships, the Rodney and 
The modernization of our old 


ithe great majority, in the proportion of | battleships will cost approximately $118,- 


00,000. For this great sum we could 
have nearly built three new battleships, 
instead of sinking vast expenditures into 
modernizing old ships which will not last 
as long and can never be as efficient as 
new ones would be. 

In contrast with this method of mod- 
ernization, the British and Japanese, by a 
special provision of the treaty, hasten 
the scrapping and replacement of many 
of their old cruisers, and to them this 
appears to be the more sensible way of 
modernizing their navies. In the long 
run it certainly is the more economicai 
way. And do not forget that recogniz- 
ing our inferiority and our lack of parity, 


;our representatives at London asked the 


right to construct a new superdread- 
nought like the Rodney or Nelson, and 
of course, their request was immediately 
denied. 

As has been pointed out the destroyer 
and submarine programs of the treaty 
are unfair to us because of the very 


| substantial superiority we had in these 


classes when we went into the London 
conference, and which we yielded with- 
out commensurate return. 

4. The ratio of 5-3 with Japan ac- 
corded by the Washington conference is 
substantially increased in favor of Japan, 
to our disadvantage and the peril of 
our seaborne commerce. = 

5. We cannot with the cruiser strength 
given us by Great Britain adequately 
protect our commerce. Great Britain 
with her bases and merchant marine with 
the allotted 8 and 6-inch*gun cruisers 
can thoroughly well protect hers; but 


| our lack of both bases and merchant ma- 


rine, and the refusal to us of the larger 
gun cruiser, deny us exactly what Great 
Britain has, with maticulous care, pre- 
served for herself. 

6. Our time-honored naval policy, by 
which the primary duty of our Navy is to 
protect our commerce, is abandoned in 
favor of designing our Navy for fleet 


;combat strength alone. 


7. The important cruiser part of the 
United States Navy must be built not 
as the United States requires, but ac- 
cording to British specifications. 


Terms Treaty Unjust 
And Unfair to Country 


The Secretary of State suggests the 
“warriors” of all nations are attacking 
the treaty and he refers to a hazy press 


, dispatch that some unfortunate officer 


in Japan committed suicide because of 
it. As an argument this is scarcely 
worthy a Secretary of State. The Jap- 
anese are a clever and patriotic people. 
It may well be that observing the ease 
with which their representatives ob- 
tained exactly what they wished, some 
Japanese may resent that they didn’t 
ask more and, by mere insisting, obtain 
greater concessions. But from the 
standpoint of those who in the Congress 
oppose this treaty, the question is neither 
British nor Japanese. It is American. 
Here is a document which its sponsors 
dare not permit our people to discuss; 
a treaty, the papers and communica- 
tions relating to which they refus 
not only to the people, but to th 
Senate as part of the treaty-making 
power; a pact so difficult and complex 
that few have any adequate understand- 
ing of it, and one which requires detailed 


‘and prolonged study; an_ international 


agreement which when first carefully 
home after execution 
abroad, demanded an exchange of notes 


‘with Great Britain and Japan to clarify 
}and explain one of its most important 
| provisions, 


Whatever incense may be burned at 
the altar of internationalism; whatever 
Hosannahs of praise may be sung to 
peace and good-will; whatever genuflec- 
tions may be made to power that de- 


|mands at all hazards a treaty as a dem- 


onstration of achievement and accom- 
plishment, this document that is sought 
to be crammed down the throats of the 
American people has within it not only 
the germs of future misunderstanding 
and ill-will; but above and beyond all 
this, it is unjust and unfair to our coun- 
try. It robs us of that which we thought 
by sacrifices we had obtained in 1922; 
it may imperil our marvelously growing 
commerce, now equalling that of any na- 
tion on earth, and endanger even our 
national defense, and after all the boast- 
ful utterances concerning parity, it yields 
us only inferiority. It does not measure 
up to our material necessities and it falls 
far short of our ideals. It is a treaty 
that is un-American, ‘ 


and Anerinam, 


. 


‘é 


> 
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“Profit Radius’ Canada and Argentina Report Sale of Candy 


Limits Sales of | 


Business Slightly Improved Foy 1929 Exceeds 
Wholesale Grocer Chaotic Conditions Continue in China and India, World 


Previous Year 


Survey of Commerce Department Says; Mexican | 


Commerce Specialist Says 


Freight Rates and Com- 4 slight improvement in business in| 


|Canada and Argentina is reported in the 


petition Confine Business yeckiy survey of world conditions by the 


To Definite Territory ae 
eight-year commonwealth loan will be 
offered on the local market immediately 
‘and a curtailment of government ex- 
penses is planned. 


By Wroe Alderson 
Business Specialist, Domestic Commerce 
Division, Department of Commerce 

To set up elementary principles of ef- 
ficiency in the operations of wholesale 
merchants is the subject of a number of 
recent investigations conducted by the 
Department of Commerce, which are, of 
late, being ably supplemented by studies 
by private interests. 


to be 10 per cent larger than last year. 
Business in China and India continues 
uncertain, due to internal disturbances. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 
Argentina—Business for the week 
As in any other merchandising estab- ended June 13 was slightly more opti- 
lishment, the wholesale grocer is basi-| mistic, owing to the persistent rains 
cally concerned with the business of | which have improved pastures and thé 
transferring commodities to customers.| condition of the soil for plowing. Cus- 
Freight rates and competition set a limit|/ toms revenues from Jan. 1 to June 11, 
Pon the scope of his. operations so as to 1930, amounted to about 140,000,000 gold 
give him a definite trade territory in pesos, a decline of about 25,000,000 gold 
which to operate. ° pesos from the corresponding period of 
Diversified Results the previous year. On a few occasions 
: = the peso exchange reached favorably but 
Analysis of these three elements in &| in eeneral continued to be weak. ‘Prop- 
variety of wholesaling SERCOTNE TAS 29> | 545 sales in Buenos Aires during the 
vealed an astonishing diversity in profit first quarter of 1930 amounted to 113,- 
results for types of customers and com- | 900,000 paper pesos as against 98,500,- 
modities and for sections of territories. 000 during the corresponding period of 
In the field of electrical wholesaling, for the previous year. As compared with a 
example, in which a study was recently year ago the report of the Banco de !a 
made, a significant nee Was Leena: Nacion for May, 1930, showed that loans, 
ing the outstanding value of the con- discounts and rediscounts declined 85,- 
tractor-dealer as a customer for the | 500,000 paper pesos end deposits 26,- 
wholesaler, This type of customer bought 750,000 paper pesos, while cash increased 
Pe SeCater volume, turned in a larger 9,000,000 paper pesos and gold deposits 
size of order on the average, had small with foreign correspondents 27,000,000 
requirements for special services, and re- paper pesos. A report of the Gaja de 
turned a satisfactory showing with re-| Conversion for June 12 shows that iis 
gard to the factors of credit standing and gold holdings amounted to 450,500,000 
gross margin on goods purchased. gold pesos, of which 445,000,000 gold 
Similar difference in types of custom- pesos were in its vaults and the balance 
ers were found in grocery establishments in the legations of Argentina; and its 
during the course of the Louisville study fiduciary circulation to  1,317,000,000 
conducted by the domestic commerce di- paper pesos. Sales of carded yarns were 
vision of the Department of Commerce. | oy but the prospects for the rest of 
Several wholesalers there were success-| the month are good. Prices were slightiy 
ful in trimming down their customer) jower, Sales of mercerized yarns con- 
lists to a point where greater net profit tinued to be good. 
could be obtained on the customers whom : : 
the house continued to serve. | Australia to Offer 


In a study in the paint wholesaling Commonwealth Loan 
field, a merchant was found to be making Anutralia- it hus been announced ot: 


a small net profit on an item with a eae . poe : tee 
gross meena ot 8% per cent in spite of ficially eae hd wee an ac a oa 
he fact that operating cost for the busi- | COmMmonwea Se eee ena 
the | : athe : mediately on the local market. Accord- 
pen we whole was over 20 per = ing to estimates the deficit for common- 
a age A wealth and states governments during 
) P ’ as aret) oe ‘, oe oe vee ware al « awl. 
even, although this commodity class car- the Cutneny fiscal year will total SURE 
: ; : . |mately £9,000,000. The decision to limit 
Rigs (@ STO TURERIN VERY, much moe *" | loans during the current fiscal year to 
ra = he ot ae sn ae ¥24,000,000 has been reaffirmed by the 
ar results have bee severe ‘ : . The feders inistrv has 
studies of the grocery wholesaler from loan ee . Tbe fede i oe 7! 
1927 until the present time. “as i. a % cs erg bi gps t : Ae 
Gross margin on commodities repre- atta - . ae ae Tal ae 
sents a rough estimate arrived at = ti al ee a j semi aice — ail 
through a consensus of opinion as to pion gee 7 ceed an ahaa are 
the cost of carrying each commodity.| <7. “ll - Teh tis 7 Ww al eae 
Accurate calculation of cost may show an blr aoe i ca ol ee 
that this margin is’ either slightly | prevailing. - ea ee si 
smaller or slightly larger than actual psa adh RES Re eae ces pera 
operating costs allowing either a net anus on ae ota wan 
_— ie = in &  seoees the dollar. The continued weakness in 
portant jor the wholesaler & exchange attribute o t ela- 
which direction this margin lies on each a eee eo ae ‘ills ae - 
commodity. recent flight coffee shipments. It is 
Distribution Problems |rumored that the government may re- 
A recent study of the distribution prob- new gold shipments as a temporary ex- 
lems of a dry goods wholesaler revealed | pedient. Imports continue much reduced, 
some striking discrepancies in the char-' seriously curtailing customs revenues and 
acter of results obtained from various the recent tendency toward improvement 
sections of his territory. It is a well-| has been retarded, by the instability of 
known fact that in most cases sales | exchange. 
decrease and expenses increase in pro-| Trade Volume 


ortion to the distance from the head- : : 
> Improved in Canada 


qmarters establishment. ; ; 
These points were substantiated in| Canada——A mild improvement is 
noted in trade volume. Wholesale trade 


the study and in addition a relatively 

new fact about the character of sales| is generally quiet with buyers continu- 
territories was brought out. This mer- ing to order restricted quantities largely 
chant’s business was organized in 16 of medium-priced goods. Retail sales in 
commodity departments within a 100-/seasonal lines such as millinery, light 
mile radius of the headquarters city; | footwear and hosiery are reasonably sat- 
customers typically bought from all 16) jsfactory, demand keeping up well in 
departments. At the extreme boundary | Halifax and St. John, and in Montreal 
of his sales territory in distant States,|heing stimulated by the return of sea- 
customers typically bought from one,)sonable weather. Toronto reports a de- 
two, or three commodity departments. |¢ided increase in turnover which may be 
Similar tendencies have been observed | credited largely to convention visitors. 
in the territorial distribution of sales! Volume continues below normal in 
and grocery wholesalers. When the) Winnipeg, is fair in Regina, Calgary, 
wholesaler gets beyond that logical ter-| kdmonton and Vancouver. Wholesale 
ritory measured by his profit radius! prices in May (as measured by the index 
many changes occur in his results. Sales of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 
fall off, sales expenses increase, credit!the lowest level since September, 1916. 
experience become less satisfactory, and| Manufacturing operations have im- 
customers tend to select only a narrow | proved slightly but advance orders are 
range of commodities, which are very | jjmited. , 

likely to fall in the class of merchan- Iron and steel mills are operating at 
dise sold on a very narrow margin 0Yr!q good rate and some improvement i 
at an actual loss for purposes of sales| noted in the schedules of automobile, 
textile, newsprint and machinery manu- 


promition, 
Three Types of Interest facturers. The Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., of Sault Ste. Marie, is under- 


In carrying out his own function of n 
warehousing merchandise and assem-| stood to have authorized the expenditnre 
bling orders the wholesaler has direct | Of $1,250,000 on plant extensions which 
contact with three types of interest in| will enable them to manufacture rails up 
the food trades. These are the manu-|to 130 pounds and the larger structural 
facturers, from whom he makes his own! Shapes. 

It has been announced that the Anglo- 


purchases; the retailer, to whom he é 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., are 


sells; and the other types of supplies, 
<uch as the wholesale bakery, dairy, and|&malgamating with the Canada Power 
and Paper Corporation to form what is 


produce house, which also rely largely 1 
upon the retail store as an outlet. claimed to be the largest newsprint man- 
A great advantage in buying has been ufacturing organization in the British 
attributed to the chain stores as the, °™pire. The total reported for Canadian 
principal basis for their favorable com- oo. production during April 26,- 
netitive position. It may be that atten- 599,188 pounds, or 45 per cent more 
P vn should be directed in equal meas- than the output in that month last year, 
ure to the fact that chain store buying and nickel output at 10,190,000 pounds 
is contract buying. This fact makes the |!S 4" Increase of 7 per cent over last 
handling of individual receipts of mer- | “ear. q 
chgndise a more thoroughly routine mat- The movement of Canadian wheat into 
ter than it in the average wholesale | @xport and consumptive channels has 
shown a steady improvement in the past 


house. For most commodities with estab- | * ! : 
few weeks, stocks in May being reduced 


lished competitive prices routine buying ‘ 
is economical buying. This is only one by slightly over 30,000,000 bushels, 19,- 
000,000 bushels of this being accounted 


of the many ways in which buyer and 
for by clearances from the seaboard. 


seller can be mutually helpful. 

The field of the wholesaler adds to the; The western division of the Canadian 
yetail dealer on every phase of his busi- National Railways reports that wheat 
ness, from store arrangement to sales, 
and cost analysis is only in the early 
stages of its development. The chief 
soint for the wholesaler to bear in mind 
in guiding his relations with other types 
af suppliers is the fact that the retail 
rocery store is no longer his outlet ex- 

usively. In Louisville, the wholesale 
grocer accounted for 35 per cent of all 
merchandise handled by the retail grocer. 
It is apparent that any plans for 
strengthening the retail outlet through 
the efforts of th: wholesaler must take 
account of the fact that the retailer is 
the distributor for a broad range of com- 
modities not at al! touched by the whole- 
sale grocer. 

Improvement Means 

The principle means for improvement 
of agencies in wholesaling are three in 
number; namely, the use of inventory 
control, the development of sales and 
cost analysis, and the introduction of 
new methods of the physical handling of 
goods. Warehousing agencies center 
around the thought that specialization of 


1s 


1s 


1s 


is 


in the first week of June represent an 
increase of more than 40 per cent over 
shipments in the corresponding period 
of last year. 
Lines has more than 75 per cent of its 
grain fleet on the Great Lakes now 
in operation and the remainder 
being placed in commission. 

Prairie growing conditions for the 
1930 crop vary considerably, reports in- 
dicating that recovery from effects of 
high winds has not been uniform. Al- 
though moisture is abundant and prog- 
ress is generally satisfactory in north- 
ern Alberta, the injury in that province 
attributed to soil drifting and insect 
pests is slightly above average. FEast- 
ern Saskatchewan conditions are prom- 
jising but the southern section of the 
province has some badly blown areas 
around Regina, Moose Jaw and adjoin- 
ing districts. Conditions of all crops 
are below average in Manitoba 
frost and wind, but the bulk of the crop 
has progressed normally. The Height 
of wheat over the whole west averages 
gy Bbontinued on Page 13, Column 1.) from 6 to 8 inches. 


Silver Price Declines Further 


Department of Commerce, made public t q ’ : 
Australia announces that an|is being spent this year in Canada on 


‘about $30,000,000 by counties and town- 


The cocoon crop in Japan is expected | Ships. 


| $12,500,000; Quebec, $11,000,000; Mari- | 


; equals 


\tled favorable to labor. Steel prices have 


| quoted 


awarded, registered gains over the pre- 


ithe latest reported week remained un- 


shipments of more than 4,000 carloads | 


The Canada Steamship} 


. | Petroleum 
is | 


due to} 


Advertising Assigned by 


Kingston, Ontario, will adopt a bus | 
transportation system to replace the} 
present street railways. It is reported 
that ’ 87,000,000 : ’ . 

ee et el ca ee | Per Capita Consumption 
highway construction and maintenance. | 
Mere than $57,000,000 of this will be | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
spent by the provincial government and 


|far as further substantial reduction in 
The provincial expenditure is di- 


: * .. |consumption.” The average price per 
vided approximately as follows: Ontario, ! a p 


pound of the 1929 sales was 21.9 cents, 
which was more than 1 cent per pound 
less than the average price of the pre- 
vious year, according to the data. 
Commenting further on the improve- 


time Provinces, $10,000,000; Prairie 
Provinces, $15,000,000; and British Co- 
lumbia, $8,000,000. | 

April commercial failures in the Do- 
minion numbered 194 with liabilities of 
$5,025,000, as against 174 failures and 
liabilities of $2,523,000 in April a year 
ago. 


“weather conditions, by and large, were 
generally more favorable for candy con- 
}sumption in 1929 than in 1928.” Ex- 
Sil Val tensive advertising efforts also contrib- 
Suver F atues uted to the increase, it was stated. 
Falling in China | Bulk candy, other than chocolate, ac- 
hee a oe a re ne counted for the largest 
imate eee oak eae. total re sales. This ee = candy 
ant demoralizing effect on the import er ae ae ae ae ae 
and export business, occupy all attention | (tY Of candy sald. ORE tye oar aes 
of business firms. The smaller Chinese firms produce it than any other type, the 
firms and factories purchasing imported | T@POTt states. ; 
raw or unfabricated material are most Chocolate-Covered Bars 
seriously affected by falling silver values, Although the poundage sales of choco- 
Immediate outlook for the trade continues | late-covered bars was less than that of 
very uncertain. The decline in exchange! bulk candy, other than chocolate, 
is creating a serious business situation 
in Canton, with May trade at a low level | 
and new business now at a_ standstill. 
Exports of general cargo are low. There 
Was some improvement in raw silk sales 
during May, with total shipments of 4,- 
200 bales. Silk prices are still declining, 
and only 120 of the 170 filatures are op- 
erating. Manchuria’s recovery of its 
former trade levels is heavily retarded 
by depreciation of silver and wide fluc- 
tuation in local paper notes. No effects 
are evident in Manchuria of disturbance 
in China proper, and no difficulties are 
anticipated consequent thereto. 
Estonia.—Estonia experts of principal 
agricultural products for the first four 
months of 1930, compared with corre- 
sponding period of 1929, in metric tons, 
were as follows (figures for 1929 in 
parentheses): Butter, 2,439 (1,934); | 
bacon, 212 (450); flax, 3,367 (3,421); 
potatoes, 4,728 (418); and eggs 53,000 
(4,650 scores). Great Britain accounted 
for 51 per cent of the butter exported 
while 45 per cent was shipped to Ger- 
many. Practically all shipments of eggs 
went to Germany. Prices for Estonian 
bacon dropped sharply in April this year. 
Great Britain remains the principal pur- 
chaser of Estonian flax although some 
exports have lately been made to Fin- 
land. The large increase in shipments 
of potatoes were due to the bumper 
crop of 1929. 


was greater than that of any other and 
accounted for 22.7 per cent of total sales. 
This type of candy showed a tremendous 
expansion in tonnage sales and a sub- 
stantial increase in total values. “This 


by drastic price reduction,” according to 
the report. 

The analysis shows that plain-packaged 
goods (retailing at less than $1 per 
pound) recorded a_ slight increase in 
poundage and a slight decline in value. 
Fancy-packaged goods (retailing at $1 
or more per pound) showed “interest- 
ing developments in 1929 compared with 
previous years. 
jin 1929 are fewer than in 1925 and 1926, 
the 1929 average price per pound was 
the highest since 1925.” 
approximately 3 per cent in quantity 
but increased slightly in value, the re- 
port points out. 

Chocolate Bulk Confectionery 

Chocolate bulk confectionery, which ac- 
counted for 11 per cent of sales value 
of total confectionery, showed a decrease 
both in quantity and value. Molded 
chocolate bars, comprising 12.1 per cent 
of total candy sales, declined both in 
quantity and value. Bars other than 
chocolate and chocolate-covered increased 
both in poundage and sales value. 

Five-cent and ten-cent packaged goods 
other than bars showed declines both in 
quantity and value, while penny goods 
jincreased both in poundage and 
value, the report shows, 


Japan Expects Increase 
In Cocoon Crop 
Japan.—It 


sales 
estimated the Spring 
cocoon crop will be 10 per cent larger 
than last year. The cocoons are of 
good quality. In view of the decline in 
silk prices, 93,000 bales of raw silk have 
been accepted for storage. The esti- 
mated loss on withdrawn silk at cur- 
rent prices in 45,000,000 yen. (1 yen 
$0.4938 at current exchange.) 
Cotton spinners have agreed to increase 
sealed spindles from 10 to 20 per cent 
and close the mills four days per month 
effective June 16. The strike in the 
Kanegafuchi cotton mills has been set- 


1s 
a 
prices has created a pessimistic atmos- 
phere, although an analysis of the situa- 
tion reveals that the general effect on 
the country probably will be less than 
might be expected. Statistics of railway 
traffic, bank clearings and foreign trade 
show that the unfavorable effects of poor 
crops and low prices of metals and raw 
materials are largely offset by new 
developments of various kinds. Petro- 
leum production for April amounted to 
%.319,000 barrels and exports totaled 2,- 
192,000 barrels, as compared with pro- 
duction and exports for March of 3,491,- 
600 barrels and 1,966,000 barrels, re- 
spectively. 

Panama.—Business in Panama _ con- 
tinues slow with collections poor. Worftk 
is to start immediately on the highway 
between Chorrera and Arraijan, a dis- 
tance of 17 miles. Estimates are now 
heing compiled in connection with the 
construction of schools in the Canal Zone 
at an aggregate cost of $1,350,000. A 
company has been organized for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing candy. An elec- 
tric utility corporation with nominal 
capital of $1,000,000 is being formed and 
is negotiating for the purchase of sev- 
eral electric light plants in the smaller 
towns of the republic. 

Philippine Islands.—Some_ improve- 
ment in Manila retail business was noted 
during the past ten days, following the 
opening of the school year and the con- 


been further reduced except tinplate. 
Plates for September delivery are now 
at 86 yen per ton and bar at 
80 yen. Railway revenues, especially 
freight, are declining. The finance min- | 
istry hopes to cut departmental expen- 
ditures by 50,000,000 yen from the cur-, 
rent budget. Official estimate of barley, 
naked barley and wheat crops is 31% per 
cent below actual crops last year. 

India.—The demand for certain classes 
of piecegoods has improved somewhat 
during the last week but otherwise the 
market is unchanged. Strikes and stop- 
page of work, together with sporadic 
disorders throughout the country con- 
tinue to make business conditions very 
uncertain, and the outlook gives no 
promise of immediate improvement. 

Irish Free State.—The Irish Free 
State 4'2 per cent domestic loan in the 
sum of £6,000,000 which was reported in 
the June 16 issue of commerce reports 
to have been floated in May has been sub- 
scribed. 

Mexico.—A _ further [Continued on Page 13, Column 7.) 


decline in silver | 


Check Transactions Said to Show 


Gain in Trade for Week Ended June 14 


Commerce Department Says Increase Amounted to 6 Per 
Cent More Than for Preceding Period 


last year. The composite iron and steel 
price declined slightly from the first weex 
in June and was more than 9 per cent 
lower than the corresponding period in 
1929. 

Bank loans and discounts for the week 
ended June 14 were slightly less than 
the preceding week but were 3 per cent 
greater than the corrsponding period of 
last year, Prices for stocks registered 
declines from both comparative periods. 
Bond prices, while showing no change 
from the preceding week, were 2 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Interest rates for call money were 
lower than both comparative periods. 
Time loan rates remained at the same 
level of the preceding week but were 
lower than the same period last year. 


+ 

WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. 
June June 
14 7 
1930 1930 

93.4 

83.7 

124.2 


Business for the week ended June 14, 
as measured by the volume of checks 
presented for payment, was more than 
6 per cent greater than the preceding 
week but 10 per cent lower than for the 
same period a year ago, according to 
the weekly statement of business condi- 
tions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce June 20, which follows in full text: 

The volume of building in 37 States, 
as shown by the value of contracts 
ceding week and the week ended June 
15, 1929. The activity of steel mills for 


changed from the preceding week but 
was below the level of a year ago. 
Wholesale price for commodities, show- 
ing but slight change from a year ago, 
were lower than for the same _ period 


£ 
Average 1923-5100) 
May May 
31 24 15 
1930 1930 1929 
97.4 126.3 
84.9 
123.9 
97. 
90, 
6. 
59 
48 
70 
76. 


June 
9 
1928 
100.0 
86.3 
113.5 
103.9 


June 
8 
1929 
126.3 
*95.2 
130.8 
110.0 
114.9 
117.4 
68.6 
25. 


June 


2 


Steel operations . 
Bituminous-coal production 
production (daily 
Freight-car loadings : 
*Lumber production a a R4. 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 134. 
Wheat receipts 57 
Cotton receipts 29. 
Cattle receipts 83. 
Hog receipts 87. 
Price No. 2 wheat 78. 
Price cotton middling f AR.! 
Price iron and steel, composite 81.: 
Copper, electrolytic, price 91. 
Fisher’s index (1926—-100) 87. 
Check payments 107. 
Bank loans and 136 
Interest rates, call 72 
Business failures 119 
Stock prices 220. 
Bond prices as 106, 
Interest rates, time money 

Federal reserve ratio 

‘Detroit employment 


ave.) 1 
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168.7 
48.8 
24.2 
81.6 

101.8 

117.1 

77.6 

2 
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149. 
70. 
31.2 
68. 
87.2 
79. 
69.5 
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Commerce Department as 
One Cause for 1214-lb.' 


javerage prices may account for greater | 


/ment in sales, the report points out that | 


percentage of! 


the } 
sales value of this type of confectionery | 


seems to have been accomplished largely | 


Although firms involved | 


Sales decreased | 


| 


Walter G. Campbell, chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
'estry on June 18 in answer to charges 
brought by H. W. Ambruster, New York 
drug importer, that the administration 
has been lax in its enforcement of the 
|tood and drugs act. (A summary of his 
|} testimony was printed in the issue of 
June 19.) 

Excerpts from the transcript of Mr. 
Campbell’s testimony relating to the 
charge of laxity in permitting the mar- 
| keting of fluid extract of ginger are pre- 
sented herewith as follows: 

Mr. Campbell: I wish to take up first 
the charge that we have been derelict in 
|permitting the marketing of fluid ex- 
tract of ginger—the “Ginger Jake” that 
has been responsible for the large num- 
ber of cases of paralysis. A request 
was made for the submission of records 
on that subject. * * * The Pharma- 
copoeia provides that fluid extract of 
ginger is to be prepared by percolating 


the powdered ginger root with alcohol. 


One kilogram of the root is to be used 
in the preparation of each liter of the 
fluid extract. That is approximately one 
pound of root per pint of fluid extract. 
Alcoholic preparations of ginger are 
subject not only to the provisions of the 
Federal food and drugs act but to those 
of the Volstead Act. Furthermore, the 
Treasury Department controls, ty a sys- 


tem of licensing, supplies of nonbever- | 


age alcohol to be used in preparations 
of this character. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, in a letter addressed to the De- 
partment of Agriculture on Nov. 1, 1922, 
discussed technical phases of the inter- 
pretation of analyses of Jamaica ginger 
extract and asked for the Agriculture 
Department’s comment and advice for 
the purpose of reconciling any differ- 
ences in regard to standards of medici- 


nal preparations which might exist be-| 


tween the two departments. * * * 


Progress of Campaign 
Against Misbranding 


For the past seven or eight years we 
have been enforcing ‘the food and drugs 
act under what we designate a project 
plan of work. When the enforcement 


of this law first began, at a time when | 


adulteration and misbranding prevailed 
so extensively, there was no difficulty in 
the collection of samples that had been 
shipped in interstate commerce against 
which a charge could be made in the 
form of a prosecution and could be main- 
tained. That condition changed in the 
course of time and instead of a mis- 


branded food or drug or an adulterated | 


food or drug product being on the mar- 
ket some 10 years, or 12 years later, as 
a rule they were found more as the ex- 
ception, 


We had to undertake the collection and 


examination of samples not so much on} 


a basis of our ignorance about what the 


| composition of the product would be as | 


; more upon our knowledge of what the 


composition of that product would be. It | 


is an expensive thing to collect 'samples 
in unlimited number and send Ahem to 
laboratories for examination by analysts 
who are all too few for an effective pro- 


gram of work even under the most intel- | 


ligent circumstances. What we under- 
took to do then was to develop the exist- 
ence of a reason for the collection of 
samples rather than to collect the sam- 
ples when we knew nothing whatever 
about them, That developed a program 
of factory inspection operations. 

If, for instance, we knew that the 
manufacturers in a certain territory, as 
a result of the factory inspections we 
made, were engaged in a studious effort 
to observe the terms of the law and 
market only those products that com- 
plied with the law, there wouldn’t be 
nearly the reason for the collection of 
samples from such firms from shipments 
in interstate commerce as there would 
be from the firms about which we had 
an entirely different type of knowl- 
edge. * * * 

The funds are not sufficient, the force 
is not large enough to justify us to at- 
tempt the regulation of every product. 
| We undertake to deal with those that 
are of the greatest importance. Our 
effort may be illustrated in the matter 
of drugs, particularly so-called proprie- 
tary products, by the statement that we 
gave preliminary consideration to those 
that were labeled as treatments or cures 
for such serious diseases as tuberculosis, 
cancer, and the like. 


Mobile Inspector Force 
Would Be Advantageous 


The Federal Trade Commission some 
time ago entertained a charge made by 
a manufacturer of a corn or a bunion 
cure on the ground that he was subjected 
to unfair competitive conditions. The 


| Federal Trade Commission, with whom 


there is a close cooperation with the Food 
and Drug Administration, referred the 
matter to us and asked if we thought it 
was in violation of the food and drugs 
act and if we could undertake to handle 
it under the law. We recognized that it 
was in violation of the law but stated to 
the Federal Trade Commission that we 
would not be able because of our limited 
facilities to give attention to that class 
of products without sacrifice of time 
which should be given to products more 
menacing to the public health, I am 
bringing this point up to illustrate the 
fact that we ourselves were disposed to 
forego any extended attention to fluid 
| extract of ginger in the belief that it did 
not demand the time and attention of 
our restricted force if it must be done at 
a sacrifice of our interest in more im- 
portant products. 

Senator Copeland: In that connection 
would you be benefited by having an ad- 
ditional mobile force of inspectors or 
equipment that you might use to make 
an attack on this rather unusual field? 

Mr. Campbell: In cases of emergency, 
particularly in a case like this, a mobile 
|force could be used to advantage. We 
have only 61 inspectors, Senator, to cover 
the entire United States in all classes of 
food and drugs. We have them in some 
degree mobile but not to the point that 


they could be used in the nature of a fly- | 


ing squadron, although they dealt rather 


effectively with this matter after more | 


serious Consequences Were apparent. * * * 
Senator Copeland: Are you taking any 
steps to guard the public against the 
sale of U. S. P.’s_ so-called “Jamaica 
Ginger” in drug stores? 
Mr. Campbell: I think that the com- 
pletion of this statement that has been 


prepared of our operations on Jamaica | 


ginger will bring out that point fully, 
Senator. The letters that I have sub- 
mitted aré those that establish an under- 
| standing between the Agriculture De- 
| partment and the Treasury Department. 
Our relationship with the Treasury De- 
partment with relation to other products 
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| Enforcing of Food and Drugs Act 
Is Defended at Senate Hearing 


Transcript of Testimony by Chief of Department of 
| Agriculture Unit Relates Difficulties in Trac- 
ing Source of ‘Ginger Jake’ Paralysis 


ander the food and drugs act and the 
Volstead Act is also illustrated by an 
interchange of correspondence between 
General Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Dr. Brown, Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemisty, in which the 
services of the Bureau of Chemistry were 
sought by General Andrews to prevent 
the sophistication of whisky that was 
dispensed on prescriptions. 


Poisoning Outbreak 
Started Investigation 


Under the general administrative ar- 
rangements between the two depart- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture 
gave no particular attention to alcoholic 
ginger preparations until the poisoning 
outbreaks were reported in the press of 
Mar. 8, 1930. These reports involved 
poisoning cases in Oklahoma City and 
related that an investigation had been 
initiated by members of the Kansas City 
station of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
| tration. We were advised that the 
| prohibition service also was investigating 
| the outbreak, 





; The investigation was Carried on in an 
intensive way by our Kansas City sta- 
tion and was supplemented by investiga- | 
| tions of other stations in the service as 
}soon as information was received indi- 
| cating ‘that the source of the ginger 
might be in the territories of these other 
j stations. As our investigations developed 
it was determined that this product was 
on sale in many sections of the country 
and the entire field service of the Ad- 
| ministration was engaged in the inves- 
| tigation, in an effort to locate and seize 
| any lot. containing deteterious ingredi- 
| ents which had been shipped in interstate 
commerce or was otherwise subject to 
the jurisdiction of the law. . 

| _The Administration's policy at the be- 
ginning of this investigation is shown by 
a telegram of Mar. 20, 1930 (enclosure 
| A) addressed to the central district, with 
copies to the eastern district. At that | 
time no information concerning poison- 
ing cases or the distribution of this ma- 
|terial in the western district—that is, 
west of the Rocky Mountains and _ in- 
cluding the Rocky Mountains—was 
|known. On the same date the following 
letter (enclosure B) was addressed to the 
eastern distriet—which includes Georgia, | 
east of the Appalachian Mountains, New 
| York and the rest of the New England 
States—and that was a repetition of the 
instructions given to the other districts. 


Research Carried on 
In Many Localities 


_As the investigation developed, inten- 
sive research work was done not only 
in the field and Washington laboratories 
of this Administration, but in the labora- 
tories of various health departments, 
universities and other institutions about | 
the country and in the laboratories of | 
the prohibition unit and other laboratory | 
units in the Treasury Department. At} 
this time our effort was directed toward 
}securing information which would lead 
to the detection of the specific substance | 
which was producing the paralysis. It 


was expected by all the agencies with! 


whom we were in contact that this could 
| be determined if samples could be se- 
cured which actually were responsible for 
the paralysis. 

Due to the fact that this preparation 
was, almost in its entitrety, manufac- 
tured, distributed, bottled and _ resold 
through bootleg channels, tracing of the 
product to secure samples which were 
known to have caused paralysis was | 
practically impossible. Neither this or- 
ganization, or any other organization, so 
far as we are informed, has succeeded in 
finding the ingredient contained in the 
fluid extract of ginger responsible for 
paralysis. Having been unable to secure | 
| definite information as to the causative 
jagent, the Department, on May 5, 1930, 
, issued instructions to its field forces to 
,institute seizure action under the food 
and drugs act against ginger fluid ex- 
tract within the jurisdiction of that law 
which fails to comply in all respects 
{with the standards for this product. 
| The results of the work done after 
Mar. 8, 1930, the date on which the par- 
alysis was reported, are as follows: 162 
lots have been sampled, of which 21 
either have been seized under the food 
and drugs act or on which seizure under 
{that law has been directed by this Ad- 
ministration; 24 lots sampled by us have 
been seized by other agencies, such as 
the prohibition unit or State authorities; 
6 of the lots sampled were found by 
analytical work to be of somewhat sus- 
picious character but there was no con- 
clusive evidence that they were sub- 
standard or abnormal; 42 lots complied 
with the Pharmacopoeial requirements. 


(Enclosure A) 

From P. B. Dunbar, assistant 
20, 1930, to Food, Drug and _ Insecticide 
Administration, 1626 Transportation Build 
ing, Dearborn and Harrison Street® Chicago, | 
Iil.: Replying yours seventeenth Jamaica 
ginger we regard this matter as primarily 
one for investigation by Prohibition Bureau 
and are in touch with Commissioner Doran 
who will keep us advised of developments 
stop do not contemplate action food and 
drugs act unless analysis of samples now 
being collected by Stations shows presence 
definitely deleterious ingredients stop your 
reports on Oklahoma samples negative as 
to dangerous ingredients and indicate noth- 
ing warranting action by us stop however 
since numerous, State officials are request- 
ing our advice and cooperative assistance 
to determine character Jamaica ginger dis- | 
tributed their States we approve your ac- | 
tion in continuing collection and analysis 
investigational samples and reports your 
finding should be forwarded promptly stop 
if any sample shows definite presence in- 
jurious ingredient report by wire with all} 
facts necessary to determine propriety 
seizure stop we are meanwhile advising 
inquiring State officials that samples 
far analyzed have shown no_ ingredients 
which can be regarded as deleterious and 
}are promising to inform them as analyses 
are completed on those brands in which 
they show particular interest stop Com- 
|missioner Williams of Virginia is asking 
for report on product of Elk Manufacturing 
Co. of Jellico Tennessee and we therefore 
wish prompt report on samples collected 
by Ahlmann there stop see no reason why 
jyou should not advise Clifford Oklahoma 
City directly that analyses samples col- 
| lected there show negative for methy| alco- 
hol isopropy! alcohol alkaloids and reveal 
{no ingredient which will explain alleged 
poisoning cases if your completed analysis 
|shows this to he the case. 


(Enclosure B) 
Mar. 


chief, Mar 


so 


| From F. B, Dunbar, 
\chief, eastern district: 
Referring to Mr. Lowe’s memorandum of 
{the 18th, instant, regarding Jamaica ginger, 
}you will find in the copy of our telegram 
lof Mar. 20 addressed to the central district 
la general outline of the policy to be 
adopted in connection with the present sit- 
uation. We are most anxious to continue 
the analytical search for deleterious agents 
and will be glad to get any factory in- 


20, 1930, *to 


| mains 
| States exports of this character, accord- 


| but 


try 


jter 


| then 
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Belgian Exports 


Of Rubber Goods 
Rose During 1929 


Continued Progress Imperils 
Italy’s Position in Sixth 
Place; Imports Increase 
From America, However 

Belgium is increasing its exports of 
rubber goods in such a way that it is 
gaining rapidly on Italy, in sixth place 
in the international trade, but still re- 

a principal market for United 


ing to a statement June 20 by the De- 


| partment of Commerce, embodying in- 


formation compiled by Harry W. New- 
man, of the rubber division. The De- 
partment’s state :nt follows in full text: 

The Belgiay cubber industry through- 
out 1929 continued the progress which 
has been apparent for the last few years 
with the result that Belgium is each year 
a great competitor in the international 
rubber trade. During 1929 Belgian ex- 
ports of rubber goods were valued at 
$10.192,200—an increase of 22 per cent 
over 1928. The country still remains 
the seventh rubber-exporting country, 
with the continued advancement it 
is gaining rapidly upon Italy which 
ranks sixth. 

Imports Rise 13 Per Cent 

Imports, valued at $6,300,700 in 1 
advanced 13 per cent. With exports in- 
creasing almost twice as much as im- 
ports, the favorable balance of trade in 
rubber products increased from $2,807,- 
400 in 1928 to $3,891,500 in 1929. 

The progress which the Belgian indus- 
has made is indicated by the fact 
that in 1925 Belgium declared an un- 
favorable balance in excess of $3,000,- 
000, but in 1929 within six vears the 
country maintained a favorable balance 
far exceeding that amount. The rapid 
advance in exports has been caused al- 
most entirely by the activities of the tire 
industry. In 1929 tires accounted for 
nearly 88 per cent of the total exports. 

In general, exports of tires and me- 
chanical rubber goods increased in value 
during 1929 as compared with 1928, while 
exports of rubber footwear and the mis- 
cellaneous class declined. Imports of all 
classes, however, manifested slight in- 
creases, 

Belgian exports of automobile casings 
increased from an estimated 520,283 
units in 1928 to 655,225 in 1929. For- 
eign markets which a few years ago 
were unacquainted more or less with Bel- 
gian-made rubber goods are now con- 
suming Englebert tires in increasing 
quantities. The Englebert Co. has stead- 


929, 


| ily enlarged its plant and is now pro- 
ducing 


some 4,000 automobile casings 
daily. 

In 1928 The Netherlands was the best 
outlet for Belgian-made tires but in 1929 
the greatly increased purchases of French 
distributors sent The Netherlands into 
second place. France in 1929 took 149,- 
570 tires against 77,300 tires in 1929. 
The Netherlands took 123,000 tires in 
1929 against 81,100 in 1928. 

Germany Is Third Outlet 

Germany was in third place in 1929 
with 104,025 units, but Germany will not 
continue to be a future outlet for Bel- 
gian-made tires. Englebert has recently 
purchased a factory at Aix-la-Chapelle 
where tires will ultimately ne produced 
for the German consumption. 

The United Kingdom although it has 
an import duty upon tires was the fourth 
market in 1929 taking 50,800 units. 
Switzerland took 40,700, followed by 
Italy with 26,200, and Sweden with 
18,400. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the 
local tire industry, foreign-made_ tires 
still supply about 75 per cent of the tire 
replacements. France continues to fur- 
nish the greatest amount or about 3 
per cent during 1929, but this repre- 
sented a tremendous drop in its share 
of the business during the last few 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.) 


spection evidence which may throw light 
on the possible use of any denaturants 
or other ingredients which may account for 
the trouble. Our course up to this time 
has been based on the belief that the mat- 
involves primarily a prohibition ques- 
and certainly nothing in the analyt- 
ical evidence far developed warrants 
any marked activity of a regulatory kind 
under the food and drugs act. 

Your reference to the possible presence 
of rosin is confirmed by the fact that Mr. 
Glycart of the Chicago station reports rosin 
strongly positive in two samples of fluid 
extract of ginger, I. S, Nos, 037436-8 with 
capsicin strongly positive in the first 
named. Evidently the Chicago station has 
developed a rosin test and this of course 
can be obtained from that station. The 
pharmacological laboratory, however,  re- 
ports that they have been unable to find 
anything responsible for any adverse phys- 
iological action It seems highly doubtful 
that the trouble, if it really due 
to Jamaica ginger, is to be attributed to 
rosin. It is more likely, if this product 
is the causitive agent, that the ailment is 
due to some minute amount of an in- 
gredient introduced as a denaturant in the 
aleohol used. Drug Control is carrying on 
some work on samples obtained through the 
Public Health Service from lots of Jamaica 
ginger actually reported to have’caused ill- 
ness and physiological tests are being 
planned by the pharmacological laboratory 
in addition to chemical analyses by Drug 
Control. You should continue your efforts 
to ascertain by chemical analysis whether 
any foreign ingredient can be detected 
which might be held responsible for the 
trouble and should report telegraphically 
any significant findings. 

(Excerpts from the transeript of 
Mr. Campbell's testimony relating to 
ether will be printed in the issue of 
June 23.) 
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Worn-out spark plugs cause 
hard starting, slow pick-up, 
poor idling, loss of power. 

A new set will in- 

sure easy starti 
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liant performance. 
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ROAD TRAFFIC 


Closely W atched 
As Kansas Seeks 


Minimum Repair 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, June 20. 


ETHODS employed by the State of 
Kansas to minimize need of re- 
pairing highways are outlined in a 

statement by the State highway director, 
R. W. Dole, which describes regulation of 
weights and dimensions of trucks and 
their loads. The statement follows in full 


text: 

The Kansas State law controlling the 
weights and dimensions of trucks and 
their loads is being enforced by the State 
highway department cooperating with 
the county officials in the various parts ot 
theState. The law controlling the weights 
and dimensions of motor vehicles operat- 
ing on the highways of the State of Kan- 
sas limits the length of any single vehicle 
with load to 33 feet; the length of any 
combination of vehicle such as truck and 
trailer with load toa maximum of 60 feet; 
the width of a vehicle including the load 
is not permitted to exceed 8 feet, and the 
height of any vehicle and load is not per- 
mitted to exceed 13 feet. The weights of 
trucks and their loads are controlled by 
several limits., For instance, trucks 
equipped with solid tires have a limiting 
load of 700 pounds per inch width of tire, 
and in no case can the load ona single 
axle of such a vehicle exceed 16,000 
pounds. ‘Trucks equipped with pneumatic 
tires are limited toa gross load of 24,000 
pounds for a four-wheeled vehicle. In 
case the truck’has six weels, it is permit- 
ted to operate with a gross load of 34,000 
pounds. In addition to the loads carried 
on the trucks, a maximum load can be 
carried on trailers of 16,000 pounds per 
axle with 24,000 pounds as the maximum 
load for a single —— trailer. 


In some industries operating in Kansas 
it is necessary to transport special equip- 
ment from one place to another over the 
highways, which when loaded on a truck 
would exceed the limits of width, length 
or height provided by law. When it be- 
comes necessary to transport such equip- 
ment, the law provides that special per- 
mits shall be issued for a definite period 
of time and shall designate the highways 
and bridges which are to be used. Many 
such permits have been issued to date, and 
the public in‘general is becoming familiar 
with the routine to be followed in obtain- 
ing and operating under these permits and 
ig cooperating very nicely with the high- 
way department. 

The highway department in issuing 
these permits considers the highways over 
which the loads are to be hauled and en- 
deavors to specify the time of day for 
transporting certain bulky loads when 
other traffic is at a minimum in order that 
the regular users of the road may be in- 
convenienced as little as possible. In 
checking up the trucks operating on the 
State highways very few drivers operat- 
ing vehicles without a permit and having 
a length, width or height greater than 
permitted have been found. The greater 
number of violations have been found for 
overloads, that is the loads that exceed 
the limits for a single axle or for a total 
vehicle load. 

In one instance a truck having a rated 
capacity of 314 tons was found to have a 
total gross load of 29,700 pounds and with 
a load on the rear axle of 22,700 pounds. 
in another case a truck was weighed near 
Topeka and was found to have a total load 
on the rear axle of 25,000 pounds—1214 
tons. This is anaxléload of nearly 5 tons 
greater than permitted by law. 

Many trucks are carrying close to the 
limit as indicated by the reports of the 
State highway inspectors, but it is not 
these trucks that do the damage to he 
bridges and highways of the State, it is 
such trucks as the one just mentioned 
with a load of over 1242 tons ona single 
axle that cause serious damage to the 
highways which have been constructed 
and maintained at the expense of the 
public. ‘ 


State highway inspectors have been 
operating in a number of counties in the 
State in connection with the local county 
authorities. Twenty arrests and convic- 
tions have been made in the past few 


weeks in Shawnee, Wyandotte, Johhson, 
Douglas, Sedgwick and McPherson coun- 
ties. The State highway inspectors equip- 
ped with portable scales and other meas 
uring devices and accompanied by a dep- 
uty sheriff either drive over the highways 
or are stationed at some suitable location 
on the highways over which trucking is 
being carried on, and when a truck is ob- 
served which appears to be overloaded or 
with a load too wide, too long or too high, 
the driver is stopped and the truck and 
load are measured and weighed. The rec- 
ord of the truck and load, together with 
the date, location, time, owner, driver and 
other necessary information, is made on a 
prepared form, and if the driver is found 
to be a violator, he is ordered to report to 
the sheriff or.county attorney’s office. In 
case he is not known, he may be taken to 
the nearest court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, made to stand trial, and if found 
guilty, is usually compelled to pay a fine 
andcosts. In case he is found to be oper- 
ating within the law, a copy of the report 
is given to him for his information or for 
the information of the company in whose 
employ he may be working. 

Moneys collected from such fines go to 
the schoo! fund of the county in which 
they are collected. The State highway 
commission issnot particularly interested 
in the moneys collected from these fines, 
but is concerned in seeing that the high- 
ways are not damaged by the abuse of 
regulations governing the use of same. 

Copies of all inspectors’ reports are sent 
to the headquarters of the State highway 
commission at Topeka, where a file of all 
the operations of the State inspectors is 
kept and studied. In this way the State 
highway department is becoming thor- 
oughly informed as to the loads which are 
being hauled over the highways, the 
routes over which the heavy loads are 
being carried, and the time of the day and 
night when such loads are hauled. 


It has been found that in a number of 
instances a driver is violating the laws on 





NEW POST OF 


The architect’s drawing of a proposed post 
to be erected in Chicago at an estimated coSt of $21,000,- 
000 is shown above. Provision for the building is contained 





ce building 


FICE PROPOSED FOR CHICAGO 


The Post Office Department 


in the second deficiency act which recently was the subject 
of a committee report to the House of Representatives by 
the Committee on Appropriations. 





Building in Tokyo Is Part of Program 
GIVING EMISSARIES NEW QUARTERS 


ONSTRUCTION of the American 
C embassy building at Tokyo, the 

cornerstone of which was laid May 
26, isa part of a building program under- 
taken by the Foreign Service, according 
to an announcement just issued by the 
Department of State. 

The consular building at Amoy, China, 
has just been completed, while plans are 
under way for the construction of consu- 
lar buildings at Shanghai and Yokohama, 
and a new office building in Paris, the De- 
partment announced. The Department’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a dis- 
patch dated May 2, 1930, from Edwin L. 
Neville, counselor of the American em- 
bassy at Tokyo, Japan, reporting that Am- 
bassador William R. Castle Jr., laid the 
corner stone for the new embassy build- 
ings Monday afternoon, May 26, in a nota- 
ble gathering of 400 guests, including 
ministers of state, Count Makino, lord 
keeper of the privy seal, and scores of 
other prominent government officials, 
national and local, both from Tokyo and 
Yokohama, and American residents. 


ARMY’S SURVEY 
In Nicaragua 


Makes Progress 


IFFICULTIES encountered by Army 
engineers in making a survey for the 
Nicaragua Canal are outlined in a report 
recently received by the Department of 
War from Maj. Dan I. Sultan, the officer 
in charge of the survey, according to a 
statement issued by the Department. Birds, 
reptiles, beasts and even the natives are 
reported as bothersome, but are not ham- 
pering progress of hydrographic work, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows in 
full text: 
A 


3irds, reptiles and beasts of Nicaragua, 
and even the population have not been suf- 
ficiently educated in engineering procedure 
to prevent them from interfering with the 
hydrographic service established by the 
United States Army Engineer Battalion 
which is conducting the survey for a Nica- 
raguan Canal, according to reports received 
from Maj. Dan I. Sultan, of Oxford, Miss., 
the officer in charge of the survey. 

Many hydrographic stations have been 
established around Lake Nicaragua, each 
of which is equipped with an evaporation 
pan, of which readings are taken every day. 
From the statement of one of the employes 
who tend these stations, it is apparent that 
they have their troubles. He says “Every 
morning when I go out to read the pan I 
find it full of birds, rats, lizards and 
snakes.” At another station a laundress 
conceived the idea of using the pan as a 
rinsing bowl; at another, near a large cattle 


ranch, a bull took exception to the station ° 


and scattered it far and wide. 

In spite of these handicaps, Maj. Sultan 
reports that satisfactory progress is being 
made. 

A 


The difficulties encountered with the 
hyMrographic work of the survey have been 
compensated for to a great extent in some 
of the other activities. The very favor- 
able dry season in Nicaragua which is now 
drawing to a close has permitted excep- 
tionally rapid progress in the topographic 
field work connected with the survey. Tak- 
ing advantage of this, every effort is be- 
ing made to complete this work before the 
rains set in so that the major part of the 
necessary Mapping will be completed by 
that time and attention can be concentrated 
on drilling and boring operations. 


oc) ney 


overloads when if his load were properly 
distributed on the truck he would be in 
the clear. For instance a truck was found 
to have a total load of 23,000 pounds with 
18,000 pounds on the rear axle. The 
truck had on 
with some very héavy items loaded in the 
rear; if these heavier goods had_ been 
loaded toward the front of the trtick, the 
load on the front axle would have been in- 
creased, and the load on the rear axle de- 
creased below 16,000—thus the driver of 
the truck would not have been guilty of 
violating the laws, and the highways 
would not have been damaged by the ex- 
cessive load on the rear axle. 

State highways inspectors with deputy 
sheriffs may be checking loads at any 
time of the day or night and may be found 
operating anywhere in the State. Loads 
have been Weighed up and violators found 
at all hours of the day and night, but it is 
generally at night when heavy, through 
trucking operations take place. 


a mixed load of material, 


The start of the construction of the im- 
pressive new buildings is due to the vision 
of Congressman Stephen G. Porter, chair- 
man of the Foreign Service Buildings 
Commission, and his untiring work before 
Congress for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for government-owned build- 
ings for our Foreign Service. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. Castle, 
Prince I. Tokugawa, president of the 
America-Japan Society, and president of 
the house of peers, and Viscount Shibus- 
awa, were the speakers. 

A 

Ambassador Castle said: 

“‘We are assembled here in the kindly 
presence of friends, both Japanese and 
American, to lay the corner stone of the 


new American Embassy. We hope that the 
new buildings may be an ornament to re- 
constructed Tokyo. But an embassy fails 
if it is only a shell, no matter how attrac- 
tive. It fails if it merely keeps the rain 


, from spoiling a multiplicity of papers, 


merely houses men and women who carry 
on routine work. It must be the habita- 
tion of a spirit of service both to America 
and to Japan. 


“Tt must be a center of understanding. 
Those who work within its walls must 
consecrate their lives to the fulfillment of 
this great purpose. I hope there may be 
in the years to come, a succession of am- 
bassadors in Washington and Tokyo who 
will realize that full understanding of 
each other’s problems, each other’s aspi- 
rations, is the best guarantee of peace in 
the Pacific. I hope that this stone, imper- 
vious to attacks of the elements, may, in 
a material sense, typify that spiritual 
friendship between our two countries 
which will withstand eternally the attacks 
of slanders and mischief-makers. In this 
continued understanding and friendship, 
is enshrined our confidence of future hap- 
piness and peace.” . 

The Department announces the comple- 
tion of the construction of the consular 
building at Amoy, China. Plans are rap- 
idly being pushed to completion for the 
construction of consular buildings at 
Shanghai, China; Yokohama, Japan, and a 
magnificent new office building to house 
all government activities in Paris, France. 
Numerous other projects are under con- 
sideration by this Government and they 
are all due to the continuing interest of 
Congressman Porter to provide comfort- 
able American homes for the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 


An historical sketch of property of the 
United States Embassy at Tokyo has been 
issued by the Department of State in con- 
nection with the announcement of the lay- 
ing of the corner stone for the new em- 
bassy building in the Japanese captial. 
The historical sketch follows in full text: 


A 


The present diplomatic and consular 
buildings of the United States replace 
wooden buildings that were used by the 
United States Legation and Embassy from 
1889 until they were destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire on Sept. 1, 1923. There 
were three houses on what is now the 
lower compound, which was all that the 
United States held at the time of the dis- 
aster. One was a two storied frame build- 
ing in which the ambassador had his resi- 
dence. To it was attached the chancery 
which occupied a wing extending toward 
the Reinanzaka Hill Road. The archives 
were housed in a brick vault in the ch&®n- 
cery. This vault withstood the fire. 

The main entrance at that time was by 
a gate on the north side near to the Rein- 
anzaka Road. There was a gravel road- 
way to the house which stood on an oval, 
providing a place for carriages to turn 
around. There was a flag pole in the cen- 
ter of the oval, and a flower bed. At the 
eastern end of the oval was a Bungalow 
usually occupied by the counselor. 

In the southeastern part of the property 
was a house built by R. S. Miller for his 
own use when he was Japanese secre- 
tary—a grade not now specially provided 
for. This was a two-story structure and 
was approached from the street by.a sep- 
arate driveway which ran behind the 
counselor’s house. The property sloped 
down this driveway to the street and near 
the gate of the back driveway was a sort 
of stable and storehouse. 

The property was formerly a gyaveyard. 
It was purchased about 1888 by Baron 
Okura, the merchant, founder of Okura 
Gumi, who erected the main building on 
the understanding that it would be used 
by the American minister (as he then 
was) as an office and residence. , The 
bungalow was grected subsequently. In 


1889 the Japanese government purchased 
the property from Baron Okura and leased 
it formally to the American Legation. It 
was the property of the Japanese govern- 
ment until 1896, when the United States 
purchased the building$ and took the land 
on perpetual lease. The consideration was 
$16,000. 

It was later discovered that a small 
piece of land at the northern corner of the 
Reinanzaka Hill Road had not been in- 
cluded in the perpetual leasehold. As per- 
petual leaseholds were no longer permis- 
sible after 1899, this property has been 
held as an ordinary lease. The consulate 
general was moved to Tokyo from Yoko- 
hama after the earthquake of 1923. 

The old buildings were painted white 
and the property was separated from the 
street on the north by a low earth wall 
surmounted by a hedge. The garden was 
well kept. A large wisteria vine was 
trained over the arbor at the back of the 
ambassador’s house, where there was a 
covered porch. There were trees and 
bushes, the latter mostly flowering, and 
the grounds had a distinctly pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

A 


_The “upper compound” at the top of the 
hill, where the ambassador’s house now 
stands, belonged to the imperial household 
and was commonly known as the “Ito 
property,” from the fact that the first 
Prince Ito lived there when he was con- 
nected with the imperial household. There 
was a brick house on the lot which was 
vo. > - earthquake. The im- 
peria! household sold the property 
United States in 1925. eee ee 


_ The present buildings were designed in 

New York by Mr. Magonigle of H. Van 
Buren Magonigle and Antonin Raymond 
Architects Associated, Mr. Raymond su- 
pervising the construction in Tokyo. The 
contractors were Wharton Green, of New 
York, and the construction in Tokyo was 
handled by Obayashi Gumi. Capt. C. D. 
Stamps, of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, acted as representa- 
tive of the contracting officers and was 
chief inspector. Ground was broken in 
November, 1929. Corner stone laid May 
26, 1930, by William R. Castle Jr., Ameri- 
can Ambassador. 
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Said to Be Showing Decline 


buildings declined in the United 
States from $271,760,299 in 1924 to 
$252,492,626 in 1928, according to an oral 
statement of David T. Blose, of the division 
of statistics, Federal Office of Education. 
Mr. Blose said that the recession in school 
building programs probably continued in 
1929, and will prevail in 19380. 
The reason for this, he explained, is due 
to the great building programs after the 
war to take care of educational needs then 


Fe ining dec for new public school 


TESTS OF WOOD 


To Be Expanded in 
Federal Laboratory 


HE worl@s largest and most complete 
institution for research on wood is to 
be made possible by enlargement of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the United 
States Forest Service at Madison, Wisc., 
according to a statement issued by the 
laboratory. Legislation recently approved 
will permit contracts for construction of 
a new building during the comin fiscal 
year, it is stated. 

Testing machines in the enlarged lah- 
oratory will accurately determine tHe 
strength of pieces of wood from the 
merest splinter up to timLers 30 feet in 
length, according to the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

The building will contain, besides ad- 
ministrative offices and mechanical plant, 
a series of eight large laboratories where 
Government technicians wil] make experi- 
ments and tests on wood and its by-prod- 
ucts in manifold modern uses and trans- 
formations, from railway ties, structural 
material, and lumber, to paper, pencils, 
rayon, and wood alcohol. 

Facilities to be provided will include a 
log yard, a sawmill, dry kilns, woodwork- 
ing, gluing, and paint shops, a creosoting 
plant, a wood distillation plant, and a 
complete experimental pulp and paper 
mill. One section will be a “wood hos- 
pital,” or mycological laboratory, where 
the fungous infections that attack wood 
will be diagnosed and preventive meas- 
ures prescribed. Thousands of samples 
and micrographs will be filed in another 
section to assist in the identification of 
native or foreign species of wood or selec- 
tion of wood for various requirements. 
Testing machines that will acurately de- 
termine the strength of pieces of wood 
from the merest splinter up to timbers 30 
feet in length and 1,000,000 pounds load 
capacity will operate in another section. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is a 
part of the United States Forest Service, 
which administers our greatest remaining 
reserve of timber, the national forests. 
“Government foresters are not interested 
solely in timber growing, but also in the 
efficient use of wood,” Carlisle P. Wins- 
low, director of the laboratory, explained. 
“The profitable utilization of forest prod- 
ucts is a most important factor in keeping 
the Nation’s privately-owned and public 
forest acres at work. _ 

“For 20 years the Forest Service has 
carried on wood utilization research, with 
the cooperation of the University of Wis- 
consin and hundreds of the_wood produc- 
ing and using industries throughout the 
coutnry. The growth of the: laboratory, 
with a preesnt staff of 200 and with plans 
calling for practically doubled work in 
the next few years under the McNary-Mc- 
Sweeney Forest Research Act of 1928, 
makes the need for larger quarters im- 
perative. The new building will house 
under one roof activities now quartered in 
fotir large university buildings. For the 
site the university will donate a tract of 
5 to 10 acres, convenient to railway, power 
lines, and other services.” 


PROVING QUALITY OF A HIGHWAY 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


The above photograph shows equipment used to test a highway in New Jersey 


for the purpose of determining its adherence to construction specifications. 


The 


machinery mounted on the rear of the truck provides engineers with a “core” 
for use in comparison with stipulated standards. 
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sO apparent. It may be that the saturation 
point has been reached, but the continued 
demands upon the public schools, especially 
the high schools, will require considerable 
building yet, he pointed out. 

Expenditures on new equipment dropped 
$1,000,000 between 1926 and 1928, but had 
advanced over $8,500,000 between 1922 and 
1924, Mr. Blose stated. 


The total outlay for new equipment in 
1928 was $38,042,656; in 1926, $39,185,671; 
in 1924, $30,634,342, and in 1922 had 
reached $17,161,694, Mr. Blose said. 

Between 1922 and 1924, expenditures for 
building public schools advanced from 
$149,778,678 to the record figures of $271,- 
760,299, he noted. 


Between 1924 and 1928, the total capital 
outlay, including expenses both for new 
buildings and for new equipment arose from 
$388,469,143 in 1924, to $411,087,744 in 
1926, and dropped to $382,996,156 in 1928, 
Mr. Blose continued. 

A = 
_ New York State, according to a statis- 
tical report, just published by the Office of 
Education, led all others in its capital out- 
lay, including new buildings, sites, and new 
equipment in 1928. The amount spent 
there was $57;267,253. 

Pennsylvania ranked second with $34,- 
789,076, and California third, with $33,- 
201,939. Other States ranking above $20,- 
000,000 were as follows: Illinois, $29,549,- 
919; Ohio, $26,954,240; Michigan, $23,221,- 
754, and New Jersey, $22,541,175. 

Indiana expended over $13,000,000 forg 
buildings and new equipment, and Massa- 
chusetts, and Texas, each spent approxi- 
mately $12,500,000. 

Among the southern States, aside from 
Texas, North Carolina led with an expendi- 
ture of $9,075,654, the statistical report 
disclosed. 


School buildings have deereased in num- 
bers for the past 15 years. The States 
reported 271,319 public-school buildings in 
use in 1920, 270,574 in 1922, 263,280 in 
1924, 258,859 in 1925, 256,104 in 1926, and 
254,726 in 1928, according to a bulletin 
prepared in the division of statistics of the 
Office of Education. The section of the 
bulletin devoted to school buildings fol- 
lows in full text: 

This reduction of 16,593 school buildings 
can be explained by the fact that the num- 
ber of new buildings, most of which contain 
more than one room, has not increased as 
rapidly as the number of one-room build- 
ings has decreased. One-room school build- 
ings decreased in number from 189,227 in 
1920 to 153,306 in 1928. These small 
schools have been replaced by larger con- 
solidated or union schools. The consoli- 
dated schools numbered 9,752 in 1920, and 
16,050 in 1928. Approximately 6,300 con- 
solidated schools did away with 36,000 one- 
room schools, which indicates that a single 
consolidated school replaced more than five 
one-room schools. 


FOREIGN WORK 


Shows Demand 
Upon This Nation 


[NDICATION of the volume of engineer- 

ing and building projects being handled 
in foreign countries by American organi@ 
zations is found in the increased exports 
of surveying and engineering instruments 
from this. country during recent years, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Specialties Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 

A change in the regional distribution of 
these instruments has been noted, it is 
stated. Shipments to the Far East have 
declined, due to smaller purchases by Japan, 
while the exports to Latin America and 
Canada have increased, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Parallel with the growth of engineering 
and building projects carried on by Amer- 
ican development companies and contrac- 
tors in foreign countries exports of sur- 
veying and engineering instruments from 
the United States have had a large increase 
during recent years. 

= A 

Shipments abroad of these instruments 
were valued at $476,101 during 1929 as 
compared with $417,689 and 1928 and $242,- 
705 in 1923 representing an increase of 
over 95 per cent for the seven-year period. 


There has been a marked change in the 
regional distrfbution of this trade char- 
acterized by a marked decline in shipments 
to the Far East due to the smaller pur- 
chases of Japan, and the notable expansion 
of trade with Latin America and Canada. 
Shipments of surveying and engineering 
instruments to the Far East during 1923 
amounted to over 50 per cent of the ‘total 
exports, while in 1929 only 20 per cent of 
the total exports of this class were destined g 
to that area. Exports to Latin America 
have increased nearly 170 per cent since 
1923 while trade with Canada has more 
than trebled in the same period. 


At present, our Western Hemisphere 
markets of Canada and Latin America ab- 
sorb over 70 per cent of our export trade 
in surveying and engineering instruments. 
In general, only relatively small or sporadic 
sales are made to the European area due 
to the long established channels of distri- 
bution and excellent reputation of instru- 
ments produced by British, German, French 
and Italian surveying and engineering in- 
strument manufacturers. Exports of in- 
struments to Africa and Oceania were 
relatively unimportant as compared with 
the total trade. 


Public Work in Italy 


HE “Bonifica Integrale” or complete 

Italian land improvement scheme 
created by law a year and a half ago has 
Since then undergone several modifica. 
tions in the nature of total funds to be 
employed and the time limits within 
which the work is to be or may be come 
pleted, states a report from Commercial 
Attache Mowatt M. Mitchell, Rome, Italy, 
received by and just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. . 
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ALASKAN TOUR 
Will Be Made to 
Develop Variety 
Of Aerial Data : 


N AERIAL exploration tour by three 
Air Corps pilots and a member of the 
Alaska Road Commission will be made 
during the latter part of June, it was an- 
nounced by the Department of War, for 
the purpose of studying flying and land- 
ing conditions over a wide expanse of 
Alaskan territory. 

Expected to stimulate development of 
aviation in the Territory, the flight will 
be undertaken primarily to make an aerial 
photographic reconnaissance of a proj- 
ected Yukon-Pacific highway, involving 
advantageous sites for landing fields, to 
survey existing aviation fields. to secure 
technical information for the Road Com- 
mission, and to secure mformation con- 
cerning the establishment of an Air Corps 
unit in Alaska. 

A 


The round trip between Bolling Field 
and Fairbanks, which will be approxi- 
mately 8,114 miles, is expected to be ac- 
complished in 20 days, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A project of considerable importance in 
the way of adding impetus to aerial trans- 
portation in the Territory of Alaska will 
be undertaken by the Air Corps during 
the latter part of June, when an aerial 
exploration will be made by three Air 
Corps pilots and a member of the Alaskan 
Road Commission for the purpose of mak- 
Wag a study of the general flying and land- 
ing conditions over this vast stretch of 
territory. 

The duties of this mission, as outlined 
by the War Department, will be to make 
an aerial photographic reconnaissance of 
the proposed Yukon-Pacific highway with 
a view to determining the most advan- 
tageous locations for the establishment of 
landing fields; to make a technical inspec- 
tion and photograph existing aviation 
fields in Alaska; to give technical advice 
to the Alaskan Road Commission on the 
selection and preparation of landing fields 
in Alaska; to report on local conditions 
having a bearing on the establishment of 
an Air Corps unit at the Alaskan Agri- 

‘cultural College and School of Mines at 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and to report on the 
advantages and disadvantages of station- 
ing an Air Corps unit in Alaska should 
occasion arise sometime in the future for 
such a contingency. 

4 Participating in this aerial expedition 
will be Capt. William S. Graveley, of 
Kelly Field, Tex.; 1st Lt. George W. 
Goddard, of Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl.; 
Ist Lt. Levi L. Beery, of Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio; Maj. Malcolm Elliott, Corps 
of Engineers, president of the Alaskan 
Road Commission, or his representative, 
and two Air Corps enlisted mechanics. 

The home addresses of these officers is 
as follows: Capt. Graveley, Martinsville, 
Va.; Lt. Goddard, Syracuse, N. Y.; Lt. 
Beery, Salem, Iowa; Major Elliott, Vallejo, 
Calif. 

A 

Starting from Bolling Field, D. C., in 
two Fairchild transport monoplanes, each 
poweréd with a 425-horsepower “Wasp” 
engine, the Army airmen will proceed to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, via the following 
route, involving a distance of approxi- 
mately 4,300 miles: Dayton, Ohio; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo, N. 
uk.; Miles City and Great Falls, Mont.; 


Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Victoria, 
British Columbia; Bellingham, Wash.; 


Prince George, British Columbia; Hazel- 
ton, British Columbia; Telegraph Creek, 
Atlin and White Horse, Yukon Territory; 
Dawson, Yukon Territory; Tanana Cross- 
ing and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The return trip to Washington is sched- 
uled to be made Via the following route: 

@ Fairbanks to Tanana Crossing, Alaska; 
Dawson, White Horse, Yukon Territory; 
Atlin, Telegraph Creek, Hazelton and 
Prince George, British Columbia; Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; Saskatoon and Regina, Sas- 
watchewan; Fargo, N. Dak.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Chicago, Ill.; Dayton, Ohio. This 
mileage for the return trip is computed at 
3,847 miles, or 8,114 miles for the round 
trip. 

Provided that no untoward incidents 
g9ecur during this expedition, it is ex- 
pected that the trip northward will re- 
quire 11 days and the return trip 9 days. 


AVIATION MAPS 


Covering Parts of 
Central America 


TWO new aviation charts of sections of 
Central America over which America- 
Panama airplanes fly have been prepared 
by the Hydrographic Office, Department of 
the Navy, it was disclosed in an oral state- 
ment on behalf of that office. 
@ The new maps, officially designated as 
404 and 246A, represent short routes which 
can be followed to connect the eastern and 
v@stern routes between North American 
cities and Central and South American 
points. The first charts the section of 
Nicaraugua and Honduras between Man- 
agua and Tela, while the second represents 
part of Mexico between Salina Cruz on 
the Pacific coast and Puerto Mexico, a Gulf 
port. These two short routes are important 
connections between the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic routes customarily followed, it was 
explained. 

The monthly publication “Notice to Avi- 
ators” prepared by the Hydrographic Office 
has been improved with the June issue, it 
was said, by means of added features in 
preparation of the pamphlet which will 
make it a more convenient source of infor- 
mation. For the first time, the publication 
is indexed for quick reference, and has been 
printed on only one side of each page so 
that sections may be removed and pasted 
into previously-issued booklets. Readings 





included in the booklet have been corrected 
so that they apply to three different sets 
of charts and maps, it was stated, and can 
be used in conjunction with Department of 
Commerce Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of War, or Hydrographic Office maps. 
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In the East Indies 
‘THE scope of aviation activities in 
the Netherland East Indies is 
indicated by a report by the Consul 
General at Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
Charles L. Hoover, just received and 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The report, as made pub- 
lic by the Department, follows in full 
text: 
More than 30,000 passengers were 
carried in Netherland East Indies 


during the period from Noy. 1, 1928, 
to Mar. 31, 1930, by the Royal Nether- 
land Indian Aviation Company (K. N. 


I. L. M.) in September, 1930: This 
company plans to extend its Batavia- 
Palembang service to Medan, when one 
flight per week will be made to con- 
nect with the mail steamers arriving 
from and departirg for Europe. : 
ait Is expected that within a short 
time a service between the Nether- 
land East Indies and Australia will be 
Inaugurated, probably from Surabaya 
to Port Darwin with connection 
through the former citv for the 
Batavia-Amsterdam air line. This 
would provide an air route from Lon- 
don v&a Amsterdam to Batavia, Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. 


INSPECTION AID 
Based on State’s 
Airplane Purchase 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 20. 


‘ . 3 
‘HE Pennsylvania State Aeronautics 

Commission has just announced ex- 
tension of its plans for checking air- 


ports and landing fields by purchase of 
two planes for the use of inspectors. It is 
planned to locate the base of one of the 
planes in western Pennsylvania and to 
have the other operate from either Harris- 
burg or Philadelphia. ; 

James F. Woodward, secretary of the 
department of internal affairs, and chair- 
man of the commission, announced follow- 
ing the regular monthly meeting of the 
commission that the list of licensed air- 
ports and landing fields is increasing 
steadily, operators evincing a lively inter- 
est in complying with the aeronautics act, 
which provides that all airports and land- 
ing fields must have a license before being 
permitted to operate. 

A ° 


At the last meeting of the commission a 
total of 51 airports and landing fields had 
been licensed, 21 pending, with additional 
applications being received daily. On 
June 1 the total number of airplane li- 
censes issued by the commission totaled 
481, with 324 planes reported active. On 
the same date there had been issued 570 
licenses to pilots of the various grades, 
with 507 active up to including June 10. 

A full commercial license was issued by 
the commission to Port Erie Airport, Erie, 
owned and operated by the Aeronautical 
Transport Corporation, the license per- 
mitting student instruction. Limited com- 
mercial licenses were granted the Cum- 
berland Valley Airport, near New Kings- 
ton, and the Huntington Airport, Hunt- 
ington, A letter of authority good for 60 
days was issued the Altoona Airport, Dun- 
cansville, pending improvements as _ re- 
quired by the regulations laid down by 
the commission. : 


CONGO SERVICE 
Under French and 
Belgian Auspices 





N air service from Belgium and France 

to the Belgian Congo will be put into 
operation, probably in the Fall of 1930, as 
the result of an agreement between the 
Belgian and French governments, accord- 
ing to a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from W. L. Finger, 
Automotive Trade Commissioner to Eu- 
rope, Paris, France. 

A statement based upon the report and 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
follows in full text: 

The Belgian company taking part in the 
enterprise is the “Sabana” and_ the 
French is the “Societe Transaharienne,” 
subsidiary of the “Aeropostale.” It is ex- 
pected to extend this service to Mada- 
gascar. 

In the beginning one trip weekly, carry- 
ing mail, will be made. Later the service 
will include express and passengers. The 
route to be followed will be Antwerp, 


Brussels, Paris, Perpignan or Marseilles, 


This is a photograph of the Vought airplane 
designation O2U-2. This plane is a member of the aviation 
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RADIO TELEPHONY’S LIMITS 


A FLYING RADIO STATION 
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United States Navy 


This photograph shows a typical radio installation in one of the Navy's large 


boats. 
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Cited in Combat Plane Study 


LTHOUGH convinced that there is a 
A need for radio equipment in. all 
branches of aviation, the Bureau of 
Acronautics, Department of the Navy “7s 
not satisfied” that radiotelephone is appli- 
cable to fighting planes, with one exception, 
it was disclosed in an oral statement just 
made by Lt. Comdr. D. B. Duncan of the 
Bureau. 
The program of modernization of 
pment in naval aircraft which was in- 


radio 


equi 
augurated last year is being carried out 
rapidly, Lt. Comdr. Duncan declared, and 
new equipment being secured by the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics for naval planes in- 
cludes two innovations, increased ranye 
and ability to take radiocompass bearings 
from any signals heard. 

While radiotelephone may be 
tory for commercial aviation, its practica- 
bility is limited to single-seat fighting 
planes as far as naval and military aviation 
is concerned, he said. Only this particular 
type of naval planes will carry such equip- 
ment, he explained, and to date experimen- 
tal installations only have been made in 
fighting planes. 

“We plan eventually to have all types of 
planes equipped with two-way radio,” Lt. 
Comdr. Duncan declared. “At present we 
have all the fleet air squadrons equipped 
with two-way telegraph sets, and even at 
the present time every piece of naval air- 
craft, except training and fighting ships, 


satisfac- 


is able to communicate with ships and 
shore stations.” 
+ 
Limitation of range and necessity for 


conserving weight are the principal reasons 
why the engineering division prefers tele- 
graph equipment, he said, but the advan- 
tage in the use of radiotelephone for sin- 
gle-seat fighting planes results from sim- 
plicity of operation by the pilot. 

“We are not convinced that radiotele- 
phone is anywhere satisfactory for military 
purposes,” Lt. Comdr. Duncan explained. 
“We are not satisfied that it has any place 
in naval aircraft work for any but single- 
seat fighters.” 

The present and projected modernization 
program, he said, calls for installation in 
“small two-seat” planes of sets with inter- 
mediate frequency, but multimotored flying 
——_—_———————_——_—_————eeoeeeeeeee 
Algiers or Oran, Gao, Lake Tchad, Fort 
Lamy and Elizabethville. Each govern- 
ment binds itself to give aid to no other 
company in connection with this line, and 
to provide and maintain the necessary 
fields and facilities in its territory. Planes 
of each nation are given the right to fly 
over, land on and refuel in the territory 
of the other. 


bearing the 
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boats comprising the patrol class will be 
equipped with sets of both intermediate and 
high frequency. Scouting and observation 
planes, in the first class, will have a “reli- 
able range” of 250 miles, while the equip- 
ment carried by the heavier, larger craft 
is expected to result in a “reliable range 
of over 500 miles,” with proper choice o1 
frequencies. 

All new equipment, Lt. Comdr. Duncan 
asserted, will include radiocompass 
tures which will make possible the taking 
of bearings from any signals within range. 
No experimental work has been done with 
this equipment, however, to determine the 
ability of planes to effect rendezvous inde- 
pendent or ship stations, he 
explained. 


fea- 


of shore 


> 


Development of this radiocompass phase 
probably will not be of importance to com- 
mercial aviation, Lt. Comdr. Duncan ob- 
served, because commercial craft as now 
operated fly over regularly-established air- 
ways and employ the beacon system of 
radio communication. This system is not 
feasible in military aviation because of the 
absence of fixed routes and extreme range 
of flights, he said. 

Consideration of weight, 
power requirements, he said, determine the 
type of equipment which shall be installed 
in all except single-seat planes. When 
these factors are considered, according to 
Lt. Comdr. Duncan, there is no advantage 
in favor of radiotelephone except for the 
light craft. The telegraph system of com- 
munication, he said, had greater reliability 
and range. 

Planes carrying more than one man can 
use the telegraph equipment because the 
pilot will not have to give part of his atten- 
tion to operation of the radio set, he pointed 
out, but in fighting planes, carrying only 
the pilot, simplicity of operation is more 
important than long range. “ tadioteie- 
phone is not easier to operate,” Lt. Comdr, 
Duncan remarked, “except that you don't 
have to bother with the key and code.” 

Thére is no necessity for radio equip- 
ment in training planes used early in an 
aviator’s education, he explained, and for 
that reason no plans have been made at 
present for equipping craft of this sort. 
Lt. Comdr. Duncan pointed out that before 
qualifying as a naval aviator, all students 
must show ability to operate radio sets and 
have had training in observation work. 

Commenting on existing equipment, Lt. 
Comdr. Duncan disclosed that on the recent 
flight of the fleet squadron to New England 
for maneuvers, all flight leaders were in 
communication at all times with the navai 
shore radio communication system. He de- 
clared that this was “nothing new” but said 
the significance resulted from the ‘“‘spec- 
tacular” nature of the operations. 


space, and 





United States Navy 


“family” to which the O3U-1, which recently underwent 
tests at the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., belongs. 
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STATE AIR-MARKING RULES 


As Drafted and 


HIO has the first mandatory munici- 
O pal air-marking law in the worid, 

embodied in general code, section 
6310-44, according to a report prepared by 
the director of aeronautics of Ohio, John 
M. Vorys. The law provides that each mu- 
nicipality in Ohio shall be air-marked in 
accordance with the rules and regulations 
prepared by the director of aeronautics 
within 60 days after receiving notification, 
according to the report. A section of the 
report relating to air marking follows in 
full text: 

A pilot at sea or in the air must know 
where he is at all times, to be safe; and 
ordinary landmarks are insufficient for this 
purpose. Special marks designed to be read 
from thousands of feet away are necessary. 
Air-markings are analogous to the buoys 
and lighthouses which are imperative for 
safety in sea travel. 

Efforts have been made to secure the 
voluntary marking of cities throughout the 
country. The United States Department of 
Commerce Aeronautics Branch has. ,pre- 
pared a suggested standard air-marker and, 
together with the Post Office Department 
and other Federal agencies, and the Guxg- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics, has promoted the erection of such 
air-markers. The Ohio law is a step in 
advance of anything that has been done 
elsewhere, but compulsory and uniform air- 
marking will inevitably be required every- 


where. Voluntary markers of any kind are 
better than no markers, but it will soon 
be necessary, as air traffic increases, to 


have uniform air-markers universally un- 
derstood by pilots, to prevent the accidents 
which come from an instant’s confusion 
when travelling at high speed in air traffic. 

It was the problem of foreseeing what 
the best uniform 
confronted me in preparing the Ohio air- 
marking regulations. I conferred first with 
the United States Department of Commerce 
officials in charge of air-marking, to protit 
from their experience. In these conferences 
we realized that more definite rules wouid 
be required for a mandatory system; I 
planned my regulations to conform 


system would be which 


as 
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RECORD FLIGHT 
From England 


To Ca petown 


RECENT successful flight from Eng- 

land to Capetown, Africa, a distance 
of approximately 9,000 miles, in’ three 
days less time than has been estimated, 
is believed to have indicated that airplane 
service over this route is feasible and 
efficient, the Department of Commerce 
has been informed by DuWayne G. Clark, 
assistant trade commissioner at Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa. 

In addition to setting a South African 
long-distance nonstop flight record on the 
tenth day’s lap, the flight included a one- 
day journey from Lympne, Kent, to Oran, 
Algeria, a stretch of territory never be- 
fore covered in a single day. The entire 
distance was traversed in about 100 hours’ 
flying time, the trip requiring 10 days, or 
about 8 days than estimates made 
for proposed service between London and 
Capetown by the Imperial Airways, the 
Department learned. 

Aviation extension in Africa also is be- 
ing considered at the present time by 
France, the Department has learned in 
advices from W. L. Finger, automotive 
trade commissioner at Paris, and plans 
are being made to extend the present serv- 
ice to French North African colonies as 
far as West and Equatorial Africa. By 
1931 or 1932, the Department reports in- 
dicate, it is expected that this line will 
be continued to Madagascar. 


GUN FIRE AIDS 
To Be Tested by 
Experts in August 


ATEST types of antiaircraft armament 

and equipment to control gun fire will 

be given exhaustive tests during the fifth 

annual antiaircraft exercises to be held 

at the Aberdeen, Md., proving grounds 

beginning Aug. 15, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department of War. 

Multiple machine gun truck mofints de- 
signed for protection of marching columns, 
directors, height finders, and transmission 
systems are to be used in the experiments 
which will also involve recently-standard- 
ized mobile 3-inch, fixed 105 millimeter, and 
a recent type 37 millimeter guns. Previ- 
ous exercises of this sort have been of great 
value, according to the statenrent, which 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has approved a 
program for the fifth annual antiaircraft 
exercises to be held at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Maryland. The exercises will 
start Aug. 15, and will be conducted under 
the joint supervision of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, Chief of Coast Artillery and the 
Chief of Air Corps. 

The latest types of fire control equipment 
including directors, height finders and 
transmission systems will be tested in con- 
nection with the recently standardized 
mobile 3-inch gun and mount, the fixed 105 
millimeter gun and mount, and the most re- 
cent type of 37 millimeter gun and mount. 
Multiple machine gun truck mounts 
equipped with .50 caliber machine guns will 
also be tested exhaustively to determine 
their value in the protection of marching 
columns from enemy aircraft. 

These annual exercises have been of the 
greatest value to the Ordnance Department 
and the Coast Artiller., in perfecting ma- 
terial for combating hostile aircraft. The 
present state of development of our anti- 
aircraft equipment is attributed largely to 
information obtained during extensive 
tests conducted in connection with the an- 
nual antiaircraft exercises. 

The materiel is tested by actual firings 
at sleeve targets towed by airplanes at alti- 
tudes varying from 5,000 to 18,000 feet. 


less 





Applied in Ohio 


closely as possible to the recommendations 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and to revisions thereof that. were 
then in the course of preparation, in order 
to create a workable mandatory system. 

Uniformity and universality of air- 

marking being more important than any 
particular system, it was necessary to use 
a system which would be easy to make 
and easy to understand. Various sugges- 
tions for dividing the State into numbered 
or lettered squares were considered, and 
various forms of air-markers were sug- 
gested. It was finally decided that but 
three markers should be used; (1) a loca- 
tion marker which would give the name 
of the place where it was found, together 
with a pointer indicating true north: (2) 
a directional marker which would consist 
of a large arrow outline, with the name 
of the place indicated inside the outline: 
and (3) an airport marker which would 
consist of a 100-foot circle. 
_ An airport pointer was devised, consist- 
ing of a small circle with an arrow pointing 
from the side, indicating the nearest air- 
port; the airport pointer is to be used in 
conjunction with the location and diree- 
tional markers whenever these markers lie 
within 10 miles of an airport. 

This simple System consisting of three 
types of markers only, but with provision 
for infinite variations in the shapes and 
sizes of these markers to suit local condi- 
tions, contains the elements of a permanent 
marking system. While time and experi- 
ence may show the need of many other 
forms of markers, it is of great importance 
that experiments with other types be closely 
supervised, as the elimination of confusing 
markers will soon be just as important as 
the further multiplication of authorized 
markers. 

For a voluntary system of air-marking 
roofs are the best possible location for 
either day or night markers. Markers 
spread on the ground tend to be concealed 
by surrounding objects, and markers placed 
on streets, roads, and the floors of bridges 
tend to become dirty and to be obscured 
by traffic, For a permanent system of uni- 
form air-markers, it would seem that special 
structures will have to be erected, or the 
roots of present structures adapted, to dis- 
play the uniform marking. This is far 
in the future, and its development will be 
a matter of evolution; I have tried to keep 
in mind possible future developments, so 
as not to initiate anything that will need 
to be scrapped or that will prove a hin- 
drance to the proper future development 

The Department of Commerce has sug- 
gested the marking of State and national 
highways, and the Ohio department of high- 
Ways have volunteered to cooperate in this, 
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GLIDER CONTEST 


Of International 
Scope in Europe 


R' LES under which the Rhoen-Rositten 
Gesellschaft international gliding 
contest will be held Aug. 9-24 on the 
slopes of the Wasserkuppe, near Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany, have been pro- 
mulgated and are made the subject of a 
report by the consul in charge at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Edward A. Dow, which has 
been received and made public by the 
Departhhent of Commerce. ; 
No one contestant may enter more than 
three gliders, according to the report 
which follows in full text: ; 
A trial flight lasting at least 60 sec- 
onds, must be made between Aug. 7 and 
Aug. 22 before the glider may be entered. 
All contestants must show proof that they 
have taken out liability and accident in- 
surance and gliders must be provided 
with straps for binding about the body 
and shoulders as required by official Ger- 
man aeronautic regulations. Gliders of 
those wishing to attempt to make record 
flights must be fitted out with instruments 
required by the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale. 

Before taking part in the contests the 
gliders must be examined by the technical 
committee. For this purpose the follow- 
ing papers must be presented: (1) Con- 
struction specifications, (2) photographs 
(unmounted) showing the plane, (3) cer- 
tificate showing that trial flight was 
made, (4) certificate as to airworthiness. 
Airworthiness of planes belonging to for- 
eign contestants must be certified to by 
the sport authorities of their own coun- 
tries. 

Gliders entered for the maneuvering 
and performance contests must be so con- 
structed that the ratio between the load- 
ing surface and the coefficient of wing 
span is not greater than 10 to 11, that is, 
a glider with a wing coefficient of 1 to 12 
may not have more than 13.2 kilograms 
loading surface. The flying weight of the 
plane is determined as empty weight plus 
70 kilograms pilot weight. 

A total of 15,000 marks (approximately 
$3,580) will be awarded as prizes. Some 
of the contests and awards to be given 


are: Greatest flight endurance, 2,000 
marks; greatest altitude, 1,500 marks 
(only flights of more than 100 meters’ 


altitude will be considered); and long 
distance flight, uninterrupted flight of at 
least 5 kilometers measured in a straight 
line from start to landing place, 2,000 
marks. Two prizes of 750 marks will be 
awarded to those who are the first to fly 
from»the Wasgerkuppe to the Dreuzberg 
and back in an uninterrupted flight. One 
thousand five hundred marks will be di- 
vided among the three pilots who succeed 
in a flight of at ‘east 25 kilometers over 
a marked-off line. Special prizes, will be 
given in addition to the others. ~ 

Applications for participation in the 
contest must be made out by the owner 
of the glider on Sorms furnished by the 
Gesellschaftsstelle, Frankfort - on - Main, 
and must be presented before July 14, 
Delayed applications, costing 25 marks, 
must be received before July 26. 
sir 
The Air Corps has developed a high degree 
of skill in towing these sleeve targets, and 
the firings represent the nearest approach 
to actual war conditions possible in time 
of peace. 
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State Is Upheld in Regulating Length 
Of Motor Vehicles Using Its Highways 


Application of Law to 


Prohibit Use of True 


ks Devised for Interstate) 


Deliveries of Automobiles Is Held Not to Constitute Viola- 
tion of Constitutional Rights of Carrier 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
ConTRACT CARTAGE COMPANY V. CHARLES 

L. SAWYER, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS 

CouNTY SURVEYOR OF LUCAS COUNTY, 

OHIO, ET AL.; DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 

NorRTHERN DistaictT OF OHIO, 0. 

E-1006. 

The full text of the court’s memo- 
randum opinion, delivered June 11, fol- 
lows: 

HAHN, District Judge.—Plaintiff _in 
this action assails the constitutionality 


of statutes of the State of Ohio regu- verts within this State in regard to all| 


lating and governing traffic by. vehicles, 
both passenger and freight, in trans- 
portation upon the intercounty highways 
and market roads of the State of Ohio. 
The statutes assailed are section (248-2 
of the General Code and section 15421-17 
of the General Code, and in that con- 


nection must be considered section 7249-3 except tractéon engines whose width shall | 


of the general code of the State of Ohio. 

Plaintiff is a private carrier for hire 
engaged in interstate commerce and has 
for its business the carrying of auto- 
mobiles from the manufacturers in De- 
troit to points in States other than the 
State of Michigan. Plaintiff transports 
and delivers automobiles from the fac- 
tory to sales agents who sell to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


Vehicle in Question 


Described by Court 

Briefly, the record shows this state oi 
facts relating to the transportation of 
automobiles from the manufacturers. 
Some are transported by rail; some are 
transported by being driven under their 
own power from the factory to the sales 
agent. These require one driver to every 
automobile, sometimes for two automo- 
biles, these drivers usually traveling in 
the familiar caravans which are seen 
upon the public highways. Later there 
developed the method of 


large trucks, In_this locality there is 
usually a series of trucks or units which 
do not exceed in length the 30 feet per- 
mitted by the statutes, and the series of 
which does not exceed the statutory limit 
of 85 feet. 

After the laws were enacted whose 
constitutionality questioned by the 
plaintiff, the plaintiff devised the truck 
which it now uses. It is known as Type 
A-and is made up of a motor truck, op- 
erated by gasoline, and a semitrailer 
vehicle, both of standard width tread, 
said trailer vehicle consisting of a low 
platform 50 feet in length. Running 
lengthwise of this platform are two 
cleats or bars, so located thereon as that 
when the vehicle to be transported 1s 
loaded onto said platform, the inside 
surfaces of the wheels of the loaded ve- 
hicle rest against the outside surface of 
one of said cleats or bars, and the wheels 
themselves rest upon the outer edge 
of the platform, which _ 84 inches 
wide. When said Type A vehicle is made 
up, the front 10 feet of the semitrailer 
is carried upon the rear platform of the 
motor power truck, securely and perma- 
nently fastened thereto by a kingbolt. 
The rear part of the semitrailer is car- 
ried on a pair of motor truck wheels 
with pneumatic tires. The entire length 
of the Type A is 60 feet. This type of 
truck is said to comply with the laws of 
the State of Michigan. By this type 
outfit the plaintiff is able to carry four 
new automobiles of ordinary size, and 
is able to carry them at a much lesser 
price per automobile than truck operators 
must charge whose vehicles comply with 
the laws of the State of Ohio. 


Advantages of 
Method Shown 


1S 


is 


the automobiles by truck is that such 


method of transportation is cheaper than tion, if legal, would be permitted prima | respect to its contemplated uses; * * * It 
railroad transportation, probably because | facie to operate at much greater rates of jis plainly not enough that the subject 


the truck is unloaded at the salesman’s 
place of business, thus making unneces- 
sary the expense of unloading the auto- 
mobiles from railroad cars and trans- 


porting them for a short haul from the | 
railroad station to the salesman’s place | 


of business. This method of tansporta- 
tion also has the advantage over that 
method by which the automobiles are 
driven, that the automobiles are not sub- 
jected to the hazards of traffic and come 
into the hands of the salesman in a 
clean, unblemished condition. 

Plaintiff is a private carrier for hire 
and, because of the advantages of 
its method of transportation, has been 
able to make much larger profits 
from its. business than have other 
carriers of automobiles. And _ plaintiff 
has been able to make these larger 
profits while at the same time charging 
less for transportation per automobile 
than its competitors. 

A photograph of the plaintiff’s Type A 
outfit was introduced in 
Exhibit No. 2. 

Defendants are all county officers of 
the State of Ohio charged with the duty 
of enforcing the statutes whose consti- 
tutionality is assailed. The power unit 
or truck of plaintiff’s Type A has 
length of 20 feet 9 inches, and the semi- 
trailer a length of 50 feet, 10 feet 7 
inches of which overlap and rest upon 
the rear end of the power unit or truck, 
making the approximate total length of 
plaintiff’s vehicle 60 feet. The complaint 
of the enforcement officers is that this 
combination of motor truck and semi- 
trailer violates that portion of the stat- 
utes which limits the length of each unit 
of motor vehicles to 30 feet. 


Section 13421-17 of the General Code} 


of Ohio, originally enacted in 1915, and 
amended in April, 1923, reads as follows: 

Whoever violates any of the provisions 
of sections 7246 to 7250, inclusive, of the 
General Code shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not less than $25 nor more 
than $100 for the first offense, and for each 
subsequent offense shall be fined not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned not more than 90 days, or both fined 
and imprisoned. 


Act Regulating 
Vehicles Quoted 


transporting 
new automobiles by loading them Upon he given to Section 7249 of the General | 


evidence as} 


+in writing and the county surveyor may *to 


grant the same, subject to such conditions 
and restrictions as in his judgment are 
necessary for the preservation and protec- 
tion of such highways, bridges and culverts. 
The director of public service of a city or 
mayor of a village may in like manner 
grant such permission as to the improved 
public highways, streets, bridges or cul- 
verts within such city or village. 

The director of the department of high- 
ways and public works may in like manner 
grant such permission as to the improved 
public highways, streets, bridges or cul- 
intercounty movements of such vehicles, 
objects or structures or in regard to any 
such movement wholly upon any 
of the intercounty highways, bridges 
culverts. 

No vehicle shall be operated upon the 
intercounty highways or main market roads, 
whose width is greater than 9%6 inches, 


or 


not exceed 132 inches, and no vehicle shall 
be operated on such highways, of a greater 
height than 12 feet 6 
greater length than 30 feet, and no com- 
bination of vehicles coupled together shall 
be so operated whose total length, including 
load, shall be greater than 8&5 feet, pro- 
vided, that in special cases vehicles whose 
dimensions exceed the 
erate under a written 
provided in this chapter. 
this section shall not apply to fire engines, 
tire trucks, or other vehicles or apparatus 
belonging to any municipality or to any 
municipal volunteer fire department or 
salvage company organized under the 1 


portion | 


interstate commerce. Hendrick v. 
Maryland, 235 U. S. 610; Interstate 
Busses Corp. v. Holyoke, etc., 273 U. S. 
45, 71 L. ed. 510; Annotation 49, A. L.| 
R, 1110; Napier v. Atlantic Coast Line | 
R. Co., 272 U. 8, 605, 71 WL. ed. 482;| 
Morris v. Duby, 274 U. S. 185, 71 L. ed.| 
966 (2); Sprout v. South Bend, 277 U.| 
S. 163, 72 L. ed. 833. 

As we understand the position of the | 
plaintiff it makes the claims hereinabove | 
set forth and claims the law to be un-} 
constitutional, even conceding that al 
State has power to pass the necessary | 
regulatory legislation under the police | 
power. The first ground of plaintiff’s | 
claim is to the effect that the statutes 
|assailed are unconstitutional because | 
plaintiff is deprived of its property with- | 
out due process of law. As we _ under- | 
stand the law, any police regulation | 
| which is not clearly arbitrary and un-} 
reasonable, and which has a substantiai 


inches, or of a/relation to the wrong attempted to be 


remedied, is constitutional. 

| As has often been pointed out by the 
courts, they are not legislative bodies, 
and they are not equipped, as are legis- 


foregoing may op- | lative bodies, to determine what is wise 
permit granted as |or proper legislation in a given instance. 
Provided, that It is said by Mr. Justice Sutherland, in 


Gorieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 603, 608, 71 L. 
ed. 1228, 1230: 
“State legislatures and city councils, | 


aws | Who deal with the situation from a prac- | 


of Ohio or used by such department or | tical standpoint, are better qualified than | 


company in the discharge of its function. 


the courts to determine the necessity, | 


These sections of the General Code of | character and degree of regulation which | 


the sections in 


code entitled 


Ohio 
chapter 


are 
of 


among 
that 


to 7251-1 thereof. 
| Statutes Said to 


| Be Discriminatory 
In this action consideration must also 


Code which, so far as applicable here, 
jis as follows: 

No commercial cars of the kinds and 
weights enumerated in this section, shall 
be operated in the business and closely 
built up portions of a municipality or in 
any other portions thereof, or outside of 
municipalities at a greater rate of speed 
than is reasonable and proper having re- 
gard for the width, traffic, use and the gen- 


eral and usual rules of such road or high- jcareful observers that if a court was to} 
A greater rate of speed than the; judge the validity of the legislative ob- 
following shall be prima facie evidence of | ject, it must have some means of know- 


way. 


a rate of speed greater than is reasonable | 


and proper for general safety and the pro- 
tection of the roadway. * * * 

3. For motor vehicles drawing more than 
one trailer or one semitrailer, 12 miles an 
hour. 

Defendant claims that the latter sec- 
tion of the statutes must be taken into 
consideration in connection with the 


claims of the plaintiff with reference to} 


another combination known as the Miller 
outfit, 
are shown herein. 


photographic exhibits of which | 
This outfit consists | 


of a truck or power unit, a semitrailer | 


and a trailer, no unit being more than 
{30 feet, and its total 
75 feet. 

| Much evidence has been introduced in 
| this case for the purpose of showing the 
}/unreasonableness of the statutes as- 
|sailed, and the claimed discrimination 
worked by them, for the purpose of sub- 


nan | or regulations of competition to prevent | 
length being | unfair practices (Central Lumber Co. v. | 


| 


| later, 


'164), 


the these new and perplexing conditions re- | 
“Traffic quire; and their conclusions should not 
Regulations,” consisting of sections 7246 he disturbed by the courts unless clearly 


arbitrary and unreasonable.” 

And see 3 Willoughby on “The Consti- 
tution of the United States,” section 
1120; Mutual Loan Co, v. Martell, 222 


U.S. 295, eer 
Authority: on Due 
Process Is Quoted 


We quote from an eminent authority, | 
Mott’s “Due Process of Law,” section 
227, which is in part as follows: 

“But a new doctrine had been growing 
up which was to burst into full bloom in 
the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It became increasingly evident to 


ing the facts in the situation. Fre-} 
quently these facts were local, and for 
the courts to have an understanding of 
local situations seems almost impossi- 
ble. * : 

“It was not until the second decade 
of the century, however, that we find 
the doctrine specifically applied in any 
considerable number of cases. In 1912 
the court refused to go behind the legis- 
lative determination of the necessity of 
pool-hall regulation (Murphy v. Cali- 
fornia, 225 U. S. 623, 56 L. ed. 1229), 





South Dakota, 226 U. S. 157, 57 L. ed. | 
largely because in each of 
these cases the local conditions were | 
the determining elements. Two years | 
the court laid down _ the} 
that, as the classification 


doctrine in 


stantiating the claim of the plaintiff that|cases, the burden of proof rested on| 
ithe statutes assailed are unreasonable,/|those who attacked the validity of the | 


and that they deprive the plaintiff of the 


object, and the following year Justice 


|equal protection of the laws. The posi-|Hughes declared that if the matter was 


tion of the defendants is that if it is| 


pertinent and proper for any purpose to| its judgment.’ 


compare the plaintiff’s outfit or combina- | 


tion with the Miller outfit or combina- 


‘debatable, the legislature is entitled to | 
(Author’s Note 43.)” 

“Author’s Note 43. An Illinois statute , 
prohibited the sale of food preserved | 


tion, then the court must also take into| with preservatives containing boric acid. | 


consideration that the Miller outfit is 


; prima facie bound to travel at a rate of | could be granted only if it appeared that | 
The great advantage of transporting speed not in excess of 12 miles an hour,|by a consensus of opinion the preserva- 


while the plaintiff’s outfit or combina- 


speed. 
| Jurisdictional 
Point Settled 


The narrow question involved in this 
case is whether or not this legislation of 
the State of Ohio, in so far as it limits 
motor vehicle units to 30 feet, is un- 
constitutional. As we understand the 
claims of the plaintiff, they are that the 
law is unconstitutional upon the follow- 
ing grounds and for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. That the law is an unreasonable and 
arbitrary exercise of the police power 
and that therefore it deprives the plain- 
tiff of its property without due process 
of law. 
| 2. That if the statutes be construed 

its combination or outfit 


| 


to make 
lawful, while at the same*time permit- 
ting an outfit such as the Miller outfit 
|to lawfully operate, they are discrim- 
jinatory to an extent which deprives the 
plaintiff of the equal protection of the 
laws, 

3. That the requirement of the law 
{is a direct burden on interstate 
| tional as applied to interstate commerce. 

4. That the law unconstitutional 
‘because if the plaintiff were required 

to comply with the requirements of max- 
imum 30-foot units, it would to a large 


is 


extent cut down the profits which the} 


plaintiff is now making in its business, 
and plaintiff assumes that 


upon its investment, 


We shall consider these claims later on | 


in this opinion. 


Although the constitutionality of a 


State statute is involved, no claim has | 
same | 
must be passed upon by a statutory court } 
of three judges, under section 266 of the | 
general code, 28 U. S. C. A., section 380. | 
State of- | 
ficers, but against county officers, and the | 
court has assumed that for this reason | 


been made in this case that the 


This action is not against 


it had jurisdiction of this case. Ex parte 
Public National Bank, 278 U. S. 101, 73 
L. ed, 202; Connecting Gas Co. v. Imes, 
| 11 F. (2d) 191, 194; Connor v. Commis- 
sioners, 12 F. (2d) 789, 790. 


We have also assumed that the plain-! order. 


| 
} 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| instances. 


‘The contention of the plaintiff in error 
tive was unquestionably harmless with 


should be regarded as debatable. If it 
be debatable, the legislature is entitled 
to its own judgment, and that judgment 
is not to be superseded by the verdict 
of a jury upon the issue which the legis- 
lature has decided.’ Price v. Illinois, 
238 U. S. (1915) 446 at 452, 59 L. ed. 
1400. Cf. Rast v. Van Deman & L, Co., 
240 U. S. (1916) 342 at 357, 60.L. ed. 
679. See also Radice v. New York, 264 
U. S. (1924), 292, 68 L. ed. 690; People 
ex rel. v. La Fetra, 230 N. Y. (1921) | 
429, 130 N. E. 601; Parrott v. Benson, | 
114 Wash. (1921) 117, 194 Pac. 986.” 
“Section 228. These cases established | 
the law, and in the next five years it} 
was applied in a considerable number ol | 
The doctrine was affirmed by 





| Justice Clarke in the Chicago billboard 


un-| 


com- | 
] . ° | 
merce, and for that reason is unconstitu- | 


it is a dep-| 
rivation of property to take from it the | 
opportunity to make a reasonable return | 


case (Author’s Note 44); by Justice 
Brandeis in the Ice Cream case (Au- 
thor’s Note 45); by Justice Clarke in 
the Queen’s Gas Company case (Author’s 
Note 46); by Justice Day in the Mu- 
nicipal Fuel Yard case (Author’s Note 
| 47); and Justice McKenna rested the case | 
of Bunting v. Oregon, in no small de- 
gree on it (Author’s Note 48). In the 
Filled Milk case, Justice Holmes cited | 
the decision of Justice Hughes three 
years before as the basis for his appli- 
cation of the rule (Author’s Note 49), 
and it formed the chief justification 
given by Justice Day in upholding the 
Nonpartisan legislation of North Dakota 
(Author’s Note 50), 

Author’s Note 44. He declared that the | 
courts were disposed “to favor the va-| 
lidity of laws relating to matters com-| 
| pletely within the territory of the State 
enacting them and it so reluctantly dis- | 
|agrees with the local legislative author- | 
}ity, primarily the judge of the public | 
welfare, especially when its action is ap- | 
proved by the highest court of  the| 
State.” Thomas Cusack Co. v. Chicago, | 
242 U. S. (1916) 526, 61 L: ed. 472. 

Author's Note 45. State v. Hutchinson 
Ice Cream Co., 168 Iowa (1914) 1, 147) 
N. W. 195, affirmed Hutchinson Ice) 
Cream Co. v. Iowa, 242 U.S. (1916) 153, 
61 L. ed. 217. 

Author’s Note 46. In some 
|this case is’ very exceptional for the) 
| court refused to review the facts or even 
| the reasonableness of the administrative 
Part of this case seems hardly | 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—Commitment of defendant acquitted 
on ground of insanity without hearing as to recovery of sanity— 

A section of the Penal Code of California providing for-commitment to hos- 
pital for insane of a defendant who was acquitted because insane at time of 
offense, without a hearing as to recovery of sanity unless it shall appear to the 
court that he has become sane, and for detention for one year notwithstanding 
recovery of sanity during such year, does not deny a defendant, committed with- 
out such a hearing and detained during such period, due process of law. 

In re Slayback; Calif. Sup.°Ct., No. 3306, May 28, 1930. 

s 


Criminal law—Insanity—Commitment to hospital for insane—Right of defend- 
ant to hearing as to recovery of sanity— 

A defendant who is acquitted on the ground that he was insane at the time 
he committed the offense may be committed to a hospital for the insane without 
a hearing as to whether he has recovered his sanity, unless it shall appear t6 
the court that he has become sane, under a section of the California Penal Code 
providing for such commitment. 

In ve Slayback; Calif. Sup. Ct., No, 3306, May 28, 19380. 

Civil service—Preference of applicants—Soldier’s preference—Service “in time 
of war’—Enlistment subsequent to signing of armistice— 

Aft applicant for a civil service position who had enlisted in the Army sub- 
sequent to the signing of the armistice, but prior to the signing of the treaty 
had not served the United States “in time of war” within the meaning of a pro- 
vision of a city charter giving preference to discharged sailors, soldiers and 
marines. 

Peter, State ex rel. v. Listman et al.;,Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22302, 


June 2, 1930. 


Habeas corpus—Suspension of writ—Statute for detention of defendant ac- 
quitted on ground of insanity without right to release on recovery of sanity— 

A section of the California Penal Code providing for commitment to a State 
hospital for the insane of a defendant who was acquitted on the ground that he 
was insane at the time of the offense, without the right to be released during 
such period on recovery of sanity, is not void on the ground that it attempts to 
suspend the right of habeas corpus, inasmuch as any defect in the commitment 
or any other ground for the release of a person so committed can be raised at 
any time upon habeas corpus. 

In ve Slayback; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 3306, May 28, 1930. 

Officers—De facto officers—City clerk—Validity of certificates of nomination— 

Incumbent in city clerk’s office, who continued to perform the duties of the office 
after the law under which he was elected was declared void by the State su- 
preme court, was a de facto officer, regardless of whether such incumbent or 
city clerk who held the office before Su¢th law went into effect was entitled to 
perform the duties of the office pending the election of a new city clerk, and 
certificates of nomination filed in the office while the incumbent was perform- 
ing duties were valid and sufficient for placing of names on ballot. 

Miller et al. v. Tuthill St. ex. rel.; Ind. Sup. Ct., No. 25884, May 21, 1930. 
Patents—Patentability—Change of location or reversal of parts— 

To relocate the compartment of a refrigerator holding the meat and place it 
at the top of the counter so that it could be used as a display counter, and to 
place the spraying compartment below instead of above the compartment con- 
taining the meat, did not constitute invention. 

Blazek v. X-L Refrigerating Co. et al.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4267, June 10, 1930. 


Patents—Refrigerating system invalid— 
Patent 1553846 to Blazek for refrigerating system, claim 5 invalid. 
Blazek v. X-L Refrigerating Co. ct al.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4267, June 10, 1930. 


= 


School districts—Indebtedness—Limitation of indebtedness—Lease contract— 

Where the total amount payable by a school corporation under a lease con- 
tract exceeds 2 per cent of the taxable value of the property in the corporation, 
the contract is void under the provision of the constitution limiting the cor- 
poration’s indebtedness thereto. 

Bryant et al. v. School Town of Oakland City, Ind., et al.; Ind. Sup. Ct., No. 
25817, May 22, 1930. 

Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Washing and cleaning compounds in form of flakes are goods of same descrip- 
tive properties as washing and cleaning compounds in form of powder. 

Leyer Brothers Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., ete.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 
2357, June 4, 1930. 

Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined—Words— 

Marks “Tex” and “Lux” used on washing and cleaning compounds held to be 
deceptively similar; while the words have different origins, in their derivation, 
neither would be understood to have the meaning of such origins, but each are 
marks indicating only origin of the goods made by the respective users; pur- 
chasers could not be expected to exercise such degree of care in purchase of 
cleaning compounds, goods of common everyday use in households, as would be 
exercised as to more expensive and rarely purchased articles, 

Lever Brothers Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., ete.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 
June 4, 1930. 


2357, 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 

If confusion or mistake is not likely to result from use of two marks, motive 
of later application in adopting its mark can not affect its right to registration; 
but if in adoption there be a purpose of confusing mind of public, court has the 
right, in determining likelihood of confusion, to consider motive in adopting 
mark as indicating opinion of one vitally interested that confusion or mistake 
would likely result from use of mark. 

Lever Brothers Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., etc.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 


2357, June 4, 1930. 


Trade marks—Opposition— 

Whether opposer’s registered mark is confusingly similar to-a mark of a prior 
registrant can not be raised by applicant in opposition proceedings but only in 
cancellation proceedings. 

Lever Brothers Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., ete.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 
2357, June 4, 1930. 

Trade marks—Opposition—Pleading and practice— 

Prior registrations may be shown to prove that a word or symbol in opposer's 
registered mark has so frequently been used in prior trade marks, registered or 
unregistered, as to make such word, as applied to paticular goods; public prop- 
erty. 

Lever Brothers Co. v. Riodela Chemical Co., ete.; C. 
2357, June 4, 1930. 


C. P. A., Pat. App. Ne. 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Motor vehicles—Regulations—Limitation as to length of vehicles—Constitu- 
tionality of statutes—Due process of law—Equal protection of laws—Com- 
merce clause— 

Ohio statute limiting the length of each unit of motor vehicles operated on 
public highways to 30 feet, enacted to prevent excessive obstruction of high- 
ways at curbs and at road and street intersections, was a valid exercise of the 
police power with a substantial relation to public safety, is not unreasonable 
and arbitrary, does not violate the due process and equal protection clayses 
as to a private carrier of automobiles who is prohibited thereby from trans- 
porting automobiles upon a semitrailer 50 feet long, drawn by a motor truck 
upon the rear end of which 10 feet of the semitrailer overlaps, and is not con- 
trary to the commerce clause.—Contract Cartage Co. v. Sawyer, ete. (D. C., 
N. D, Ohio)—V U.S. Daily 1284, June 21, 1930. 
Patents—Interference—Preparing fresh fruit for market— 

Slater application for patent on process of preparing fresh fruit for market, 
comprising subjecting the fruit to the action of a solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite to prevent decay, awarded priority against Brogden application.— 
Brogden v. Slater. (C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily 1284, June 21, 1930. 


respects | 248 U. S. (1918) 297, 63 L, ed. 255. “If, the United States Supreme Court would | 
Green v. Frazier, 


the character or effect of the article as | 
intended to be used ‘be debatable, the | 
legislature ,is entitled to its own judg- 
ment, and that judgment is not to be 


defer to its judgment. 
44 N. Dak. (1920) 395, 176 N. W. 11. 
“These last two decisions, 


however, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Priority Award on Preservative * 
Process for Fruits Is Affirmed 


| 

‘Decision by Patent Office as to Operativeness and Patent- 

ability of Chemical Treatment of Products in 
Preparation for Market Sustained 


| 
| 


ERNEST M. BrRoGDEN Vv. HENRY B. SLATER; 


| PEALS, Pat. App. No. 2364. 

Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. Inter- 
ference No. 51344. 


C. O. McKay for appellant; CHARLES | ed, 
|preliminary statements by both parties, 


M. THOMAS for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 28, follows: 

LENROOT, J.—This is an appeal from a 
‘decision of the Board of Appeals of the 
| Pateat Office in an interference proceed- 

ing. The invention involved is a proc 
|of preparing fresh fruit for market, 
|comprising subjecting the fruit to the 
laction of a solution of sodium hypo- 
|chlorite to prevent decay. 

There are six counts comprising the 
| issue, which read as follows: 
| 1. A process which comprises the step 
lof bringing the entire exterior surface 
of fruit into a contact with a_non- 
poisonous disinfectant solution contain- 
ing a hypochlorite of an alkali-forming 
metal. 

2. The process which comprises the 
step of bringing citrus fruit into contact 
with a nonpoisonous disinfectant solution 
containing a hypochlorite of an alkaii 
metal. 

3. The process which comprises the 
step of bringing the entire exterior sur- 
face of citrus fruit into contact with a 
|nonpoisonous disinfectant solution con- 
ltaining a hypochlorite of an alkali- 
forming metal. 

4. A process which comprises the 
step of bringing fruit into contact with 
@ nonpoisonous disinfectant solution con- 
taining a hypochlorite of alkali-forming 
metal, and then coating the fruit with a 
‘thin coating of protective material. 

5. A process of treating cigrus fruit 
which comprises applying thereto a thin 
coating of a solution containing a hypo- 
chlorite of an alkali-forming metal, and 
thereafter applying to such fruit an ex- 
tremely thin coating of a molten soft 
waxy material. 

6. In the preparation of fresh fruit 
| for the market, the process which com- 
| prises subjecting fruit to the action of 
'an alkaline solution containing sodium 
hypochlorite. 


Right to Question 


Patentability Claimed 


application was filed on 
The application of ap- 
pellee was filed on Feb. 21, 1922. Ap- 
| pellant is, therefore, the junior party. 
Appellant took no testimony, and ap- 
pellee relied upon his earlier filing date. 

All of the tribunals of the Patent Office 
concurred in awarding priority of inven- 
tion to appellee. 
| In his brief and upon the oral argu- 
ment before us, appellant contended: 
| 1. That if the counts are broadly in- 
|terpreted they are not patentable. 

2. That if construed in such a manner 
as to be patentable, they are not sup- 
ported by appellee’s application. 
| %. That the process disclosed in ap- 
pellee’s application, as originally filed, 
is inoperative and incapable of producing 
any useful result in treating fresh fruit 
| for decay prevention. 
| All of the counts in issue originated in 
| appellee’s application, and it is well es- 
| tablished that the meaning given to the 
|counts, if there be any ambiguity, must 
be that disclosed in the specification of 
|the party first to make the claim. Sey- 
mour v. Molyneux, 49 App. D. C. 216. 

Upon the first of appellant’s conten- | 
tions, that if the counts are broadly’ in- 
|terpreted they are not patentable, we 

| would observe that the, general rule is 
|that this is a question that cannot be 
raised in an interference proceeding. 
| Gowen v. Hendry & King, 17 C. C. P. A.} 
|—: 37 F. (2d) 426; Lynch v. Headly et 
jal., 285 Fed, 1003. 

Appellant asserts, however, that this 
rule is not applicable here. In his brief 
|he states his position as follows: 


Appellant’s 
June 19, 1924. 


| Appellee’s Claims at 
One Time Disallowed 


“While we recognize that, broadly, the 
question of patentability will not ordi- 
|narily be reviewed by this court in a 
priority contest, we believe that the in- | 
|terpretation expressly placed upon the 
counts by the board of examiners in 
|chief (Suppl. Record. page 3), in order 
to justify holding them patentable over 
the prior art necessitates a consideration 
of the prior are here because of the bear- 
|ing it necessarily has on the question of 
Slater’s right to make the counts.” 

The record shows that the claims of 
appellee’s application, including those in 
issue, were at one time disallowed, but 
vpon reconsideration, after the filing of 


certain affidavits upon the subject of 
| 


Fl 
Under All Navigable Water 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, June 20. 
| In response to a general inquiry of the 
rights of riparian owners in Florida, the 
attorney general, Fred H. Davis, has 
advised that “ordinarily when a person 
buys lands which are bounded by water, 
his title extends only to the high-water 
mark, and all the land in and under the 
water belongs to the State of Florida, 
subject to the riparian rights of the 
owner of the higher lands to use them 
| for certain purposes.” 
| “Even though a_ person 





pays taxes 


upon lands which are under water and, | 


therefore, belong to the State,” he com- 
ments, “it would give him no more right 
lto the land than if he did not pay taxes 
on the same. 

“There are certain small lakes or ponds 
which can be subject to private owner- 
ship by the owner of the surrounding 
lands, but each base rests upon certain 
'facts surrounding that particular case. 

“Ordinarily, the State owns all lands 
which are under water, which water is 
‘navigable. The Supreme Court has held 


| Successful commercial operation, this de- 
Court oF CUSTOMS AND PATENT AP-| 
|application, with certain exceptions not 


cision was reversed and the claims in the 


material here, were held to be patent- 
able. 

Thereafter, this interference was de- 
clared, whereupon, after the filing of 


appellant moved to dissolve the inter- 
ference upon the ground, among others, 
that each of the counts, if construed 
broadly enough to read upon both in- 


jterfering application disclosures, is un- 


patentable over the prior art. This mo- 
tion was granted by the law examiner 
and appeal therefrom was taken to the 
examiners in chief. The examiners in 
chief reversed the decision of the law 
examiner and held the claims to be pat- 
entable. In their decision the examiners 
in chief said: 


“The issue claims are taken from the 


Slater application in which they were 
allowed upon appeal by this Board. They 
had been rejected on certain references 
showing that it was old to treat fruit 
by means of certain chemicals and that 
it was old to treat certain things with 
hypochlorite. It was the opinion of this 
Board that the use of hypochlorite of 
an alkali-forming metal in the treatment 
of fresh fruits for preventing mold was 
not inventive in view of the art of rec- 
ord. But appellant. had made some as- 
sertions as to the successful use of his 
invention commercially, and it was sug- 
gested that if a verified showing of suck 
successful commercial use were made 
this might be deemed sufficient to raise 
a doubt as to the obviousness of the use 
of the hypochlorite as a preventive of 
fruit decay and that the claims might 
be found allowable. Acting on this sug- 
gestion, appellant furnished a number of 
affidavits which it was considered fur- 
nished the necessary showing of practi- 
cal utility, and the claims were allowed. 
They were thereupon suggested to the 
party Brogden, and this interference was 
declared.” 

_ While later in the decision the exam- 
iners in chief refer to one special form 
of fruit decay, blue mold, there is noth- 
ing in the decision which warrants the 
conclusion that they held that the claims 
In issue were construed to be limited to 
this form of decay. 

Appellant moved for a rehearing of 
appellee’s appeal to the examiners in 
chief, decided as aforesaid, which motion 
was denied in a written decision which 
appellant relies upon principally to sup- 
port his contention that, in finding pat- 
entability, the claims were narrowly con- 
strued by the examiners in chief. We do 
not so_read the decision upon this mo- 
tion. It is true that the examiners in 
chief made the following statement— 


Patentability Upheld 
Under Broad Construction 


“The issue counts are for a process 
of treating fruit which the Board and 
other tribunals of the Office have held 
to be for the purpose of preventing the 
development of blue mold.”— 
but we do not think that the board of 


|examiners in chief intended by this lan- 


guage to read a limitation in the claims, 
confining them to a process for the pre- 


| vention of blue mold. 


However this may be, in the decision 
of the Board of Appeals, from which 
this appeal is taken, the Board makes 
the following statement: 

“Slater’s application is not restricted 
to the prevention of any one kind of 
decay of fruit and if the process will re- 
duce putrefactive decay Slater has 
right to make the counts. The party 
Brogden had the opportunity to take 
testimony to show the inoperativeness 
of the Slater process but he has failed 
to take such testimony. 

“We see no reason for reversing the 
former decisions of the examiners in 
chief holding that the counts are pat- 
entable or for reversing the decision of 
the law examiner in holding that Slater 
has a right to make the counts, since 
no testimony has been offered by the 


| party Brogden to show that the decision 


of the law examiner was wrong.” 
From the above it is clear that the 
Board of Appeals broadly interpreted 
the counts here in issue and found them 
to be patentable. 

This being true, we have no occasion 
to inquire further as to the contention 
of appellant that the counts are not pat- 
entable if broadly construed, for the gen- 
eral rule that this question cannot be 
raised in an interference proceeding is 
clearly applicable. Had the record dis- 
closed that the claims were narrowly 
construed and that the Board of Appeals 
had held that, if broadly construed, they 
would not be patentable, a different ques- 
tion would be presented, which it is un- 
necessary for us to consider here, 


Process Found 
To Be Operative 


_ The next question is, are the counts 
in issue supported by the disclosure in 
appellee’s application? We do not un- 
derstand that appellant seriously con- 
tends that if the counts are broadly in- 
terpreted they are not supported by ap- 
pellee’s.disclosure. It is sufficient to say 
that the counts broadly construed are 
clearly supported by the disclosure in 
appellee’s application. 

Finally, appellant contends that appel- 
lee has no right to make the claims be- 
cause his process is inoperative and with- 
out utility. 

Upon this subject many affidavits are 
found in the record. All of the Patent 
Office tribunals have found that the proe- 
ess disclosed in appellee’s application is 
operative. The findings of fact of the 
tribunals of the Patent Office, when 
unanimous, will not be disturbed by this 
court unless manifestly wrong. Beidler 
v. Capps, 17 C. C, P. A. —, 36 F (2d) 122, 
and cases cited. 

We find nothing in the record war- 
ranting a reversal of the finding by the 
Patent Office tribunals that the process 
disclosed by appellee is inoperative. 

After the record, as originally certi- 
fied. had been printed, both parties filed 
motions suggesting a diminution of the 
record by adding thereto certain docu- 


ments requested by the appellant and 
certain documents requested by the ap- 
pellee. Both motions were allowed, the 
court ordering that the costs for printing 
the additional matter requested be taxed 
on final decision. In view of the reasons 
of appeal filed by appellant, as required 
by statute, we think all of the documents 
included in appellee’s motion for diminu- 
tion of the record should have been orig- 
inally certified by the Commissioner and 
printed as a part of the original record, 
Therefore, it is the order of this court 
that the costs of printing the supplement 
” the record be assessed against appel- 
ant. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
is affirmed. 


break new ground in one respect. In all 
the former cases, although the facts had 
been hotly contested, and the court took 
pains to point out that evidence had been 
presented which went far to uphold the 
law (Author’s Note 51). Therefore ev- 
ery presumption was to be engaged in to 
;Support the law, and ‘only clear and 
demonstrated usurpation of power will 
authorize judicial interference wihlets  —[_[—[—_—_—_—_—_——_———— — : 
jlative action’ (Author's Note 52).” 147 N. W. 195) and the Federal Supreme 
Author's Note 51. “The legislature Court to prove that “ice-cream” had no 
|may well have found in these facts per- : : 
regular connotation and so the legisla- 


New York ex rel. v.| superseded by the verdict of a jury,’ or, 

McCall, 245 U. S. (1917) 345, 62 L.| we may add, by the personal opinion of | 

ed. 337. {the judges, ‘upon the issue which the | 
Author’s Note 47. “While the ultimate | legislature has decided.’” Page 303. 


to So sound lav. |that any water is navigable which can 
| be used for floating a log or transporta- | 
| tion by small boats, even row boats and 
the like. There arg some cases where 
water has been deeded, but, of course, the 
deed would not be good if the land under 
the-water belonged to the State at the 


i time the deed was made.” 
| 


In the year 1921 the general assembly tiff may maintain an action for an 
of Ohio passed an act regulating the;injunction in this case even as 
traffic of vehicles upon the highways of | against the enforcement of criminal 
the State and parts of that act, as| Statutes, since property rights  are| 
amended in 1925, material to this case, involved Terrace vy. Thompson, 263 U. S.| authority to determine the validity of! Author’s Note 50. “What was or was 
are sections 7247 and 7248-2 of the Gen-| 197, 68 L. ed. 266; Philadelphia Com-| legislation under the Fourteenth Amend-| not a public use was a question concern- 
eral Code of Ohio, which read as follows: | Pany Vv. Stimson, 223 U. S, 605, 619, 630,; ment is rested in this court, local con-| ing which local authority, legislative and 

ee county ausveyar of any county, upon | O° L. ed. 570, 576; and Lamborn yv. Me-!| ditions are of such varying character | judicial, had especial means of secur- 
application in writing by the owner or per- ! Avory, 265 Fed, 945, that what is or is not a public use in a} ing information to enable them to form 
son having.charge thereof may grant per-| No claim has been made that the| particular State is manifestly a matter/a judgment; and particularly that the 
mfssion for the moving of vehicles, objects | Legislature of the State of Ohio does | respecting which local authority, legis- judgment of the highest court of the 
or, structures in excess of a total weight) not have the power to enact legislation | lative and judicial, has peculiar facilities | State declaring a given use to be public 
of 12 tons, including weight of vehicle, | yegulating motor-vehicle traffic upon the; for securing accurate ipformation.” | in its nature, would be accepted by this 
object or,contrivance, structure and load, | state highways, such legislati ly-| Jones v. Portland. 248 U a are ace | tues pet Ae em. : ptea y this} may Vv q ; N eens 
over the ‘improved intercounty highways, | >< hig Ys, Suc gislation apply-| Jones v, Portland, 245 U. S. (1917) 217| court, unless clearly unfounded,” Green | suasive evidence that the public welfare Se tee Eh Seg Regie artes 
main market roads, bridges or culverts |'P& like to intrastate and interstate | at 221, 62 L. ed. 252. v. Frazier, 253 U. S. (1920) 233 at 242, | required the prohibition 2nacted.” Elab-| ture could give It one Dy law. "Ce - 
within such county and located outside of |Commerce, There is no national act reg-| Author’s Note 48. 243 U, 64 L. ed. 878. In this case the North|orate testimony has been presented in| Brandeis, Hutchinson Ice Cream Co. v. 

426, 61 L, ed. 830. Dakota court boasted that it was decid-| both the State court (State v. Hutchin- 


any municipal corporation or corporations | ulating such traffic, and Congress, by its 
therein situated. . Such permission shall be| silence, has left the field open even as Author’s Note 49. Hebe Co. v. Shaw, | ing finally the fact of public use and that |son Ice Cream Co., 168 Iowa (1914) 1, 


S. (1916) 


[Continued on Page 13, Columm 1.) 
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Rulings Issued 


On California 


Decision Restricts State’s Right 
of Corporations 


To Tax Income 
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Franchise Tax Assessment on Savings and Loan Associations and Invest- 


Attorney General of State, 
Says Macallen Decision! 
Does Not Apply to Cali-, 
fornia Law 

State of California: | 
Sacramento, June 20. 

Where the franchise tax commissioner 
determines from an amended return filed 
by the taxpayer that an overpayment 
has been made, a refund is in order, 
Attorney General U. S. Webb has ruled 
in response to an inquiry from the com- 
missioner. 

The taxpayer filed a return on May 
15, 1929, showing a tax of $1,200 and 
remitted the first installment of $600, 
the inquiry explained. Before the second 
igstallment became due an amended or 
‘Bs oplemental” return was filed show- 
ing that the tax should have been $400. 

Entitled to Interest 

“Tf you determine that the correct tax 
is $400, and $600 has already been paid 
on a return showing a tax of $1,200, it 
would then be your duty to take the 


necessary proceedings to cancel the over- | 


assessment amounting to $800, and to 
refund to the taxpayer the sum of $200,” 
the attorney general advised. “The net 
result is then the same as if the tax- 
payer had correctly computed the 


filing his return, with the-exception that 
'y taxpayer is entitled to interest on 
$20 at 6 per cent per annum from May 
16, 1929, to a date preceding the date 
of the refund warrant by not more than 
30 days.” 

Where a taxpayer filed a return dis- 
closing a tax of $1,200 but remitted only 
$25 minimum tax because of doubtful 
items and the return was found correct 
when audited, there would be a de- 
linquency of $575 in the amount due as a 
first installment and a further’ delin- 
quency of $600 on the date of the second 
installment, it was held. In such a case 
the commissioner has no authority to 
waive payment of the penalties and in- 
terest at 1 per cent a month in favol 
of an interest charge of 6 per cent pe} 
annum as upon a deficiency assessment, 
the attorney general pointed out, say- 
ing: “The act does not contemplate thal 
a corporation can guess at the tax, pa) 
the minimum amount, and thereafter es- 
cape the penalty provisions if it develops 
that the tax is more than the amount 
paid. In such a case we are not governed 
by the deficiency provisions, inasmuch 
the return disclosed a much larger 
tax due than the amount paid. If the 
taxpayer had deducted the items deemed 
doubtful and made a return disclosing 
that only the minimum tax was due, and 
it was later determined by the commis- 
sioner that the correct tax was $1,200, 
this would present. a case of a deficienc) 
assessment to the extent of $1,175, and 
in that event the deficiency provisions 
of the act would apply.” 

Where the return disclosed a tax of 
$1,200 no part of which was paid, and 
the commissioner determined that the re- 
turn was correct, a delinquency resulted 
upon which penalties and interest are 
collectible upon both installments, it was 
ruled. The fact that the taxpayer was 
ignorant of the law under which no bills 
are sent out as is done in its home State 


of New York is immaterial, the attorney | #¥d 


general declared. 

The taxpayer’s contention that 
from Federal securities should not be 
included in the basis of the tax un- 
fognded, the opinion held. The Macallen 
casé decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and involving a Mas- 
sachusetts tax does not apply to the 
California law, the attorney general as- 
serted. At any rate, the commissiener 
has no authority to compromise with the 
taxpaying company and waive the pen- 
alties on consideration that the company 
agree not to bring a test suit, the opin- 
ion stated. 


Misiene Right to Tax Gas 
Used by Interstate Planes 


is 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, June 20. 

The right of the State of Nebraska to 
impose a gasoline tax on fuel purchased 
by an airway company in Oklahoma, 
shipped to Nebraska and then used in 
planes engaged in interstate commerce, 
was recently argued in the district court. 
The argument was on a demurrer by the 
State to a suit brought by the Boeing 
Air Transport, Inc. 

The company uses a part of the fuel 
in planes engaged in intrastate commerce 
and it would be difficult to determine the 
amount used in each class of business, 
Deputy Attorney General Ayres argued 
for the State. 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Helson v. Kentucky 
decided in 1929, in which it was held 
that Kentucky could not impose a tax 
on gasoline sold in Ohio and used in 
ferryboats crossing to Kentucky, Mr. 
Ayres asserted. 


Inheritance Tax Reciprocity 
Law Proposed in Louisiana 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, June 20. 

The bill (H. 324) providing for inheri- 
tangs tax reciprocity in the case of in- 
tanzible personal property owned by 
nonresident decedents has been passed 
by the house. The vote was: Yeas, 80; 
nays, 0. 

The proposed law would apply to resi- 
dents of those States imposing no tax 
on such property and residents of those 
States imposing such a tax, but having 
a reciprocal provision applicable to resi- 
dents of Louisiana. 


Hearings Are Scheduled 
On Appeals in Tax Cases 


The Board of Tax Appeals has sched- 
uled hearings to be held in New York 
during the week of June 23. C., 
Trammell, as Division No. 3 of the Board 
will preside. The hearings will be held 


in the rooms of the United States Cus-| 


toms Court. Following are the titles 
and docket numbers of cases to be heard. 
16593, Rogers Peet & Co; 24374, 
Products Refining Co.; 28535, Guy 
Renyx; 29364, Estate of Morris Weinstein; 
30137, Accounting & Tabulating Machine 
Corp.; 31805, Francis W. Haines; 33300, 
Milton A, Holmes; 84395, Diamond Con- 
struction Co., Inc.; 39759, Consorzio Venezi- 
ano Di Armamento E Navigazione; 20285, 
82956, 46025, Individual Drinking Cup Co., 
Inc.; 25647, 41093, Dixie Drinking Cup Co., 
Inc.; 31709, Abraham & Straus, Inc.; 38913, 
Stewart Clothing Co.; 84128, 36950, 47114, 
Ejtington Schild Co. & Subsidiaries; 41239, 
Es ‘2 of Clinton Rogers; 21243, Julius 
x* Ison; 20558, John S. Garvan; 33960, 
a Schumer; 41431,-1, Frank Sons Co, 


tax | 
at $400 and had paid that amount when | 


income | 
1o 


| 235 


it 


The case is not governed | 


M. | 


ment Hou 


ses Said to Be Invalid by Washington 


Court; Ruling as to National Banks Withheld 


The Supreme Court of the State | 
of Washington has held that the | 
statute of that State imposing a net 
income tax on banks and financial | 
corporations is invalid, at least as to 
savings and loan associations. 
(The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in the above case of 
Aberdeen Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion et al., was begun in the issue 
of June 20.) The text of the ma- 
jority opinion concludes as follows: 
The tax here sought to be levied is, as 
was stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Quaker City 
Cab Co. v. Pennsylvania, as above quoted, 
“one that can be laid upon receipts be- 
longing to a natural person quite as con- 
veniently as upon those of a corporation. 
It is not peculiarly applicable to corpora- 
tions as are taxes on their capital stock 
or franchises, It is not taken in lieu 
of any other tax or used as a measure 
of one intended to fall elsewhere. It is 
laid upon and is to be considered and 
tested as a tax on gross receipts; it is 
specifically that and nothing else.” 

The law of Pennsylvania providing for 
taxation of taxicab companies, which 
was being construed by the supreme 


}court in the case last cited, provided for 


a tax upon gross receipts,-while the stat- 
ute now before us provides for a tax 
upon net income, but we can see no dis- 
tinction in prinicple in this particular 
between the two acts. In our opinion, 
the principles upon which the Supreme 
Court of the United States held the stat- 
ute of the State of Pennsylvania uncon- 
stitutional are extremely pertinent here. 


Massachusetts Case Is 
Relied on by Appellants 


Assuming, as we do, for purposes of 
this opinion that the State can fix any 
excise or franchise fee or tax which 
must be paid by corporations organized 
under the laws of this State, we must, 
nevertheless, note that this act operates 
only when the corporate privilege to do 
business is exercised. It is the engag- 
ing in business, or the exercise of the 
corporate privilege, which causes the tax 
to attach, and it is the business in which 
the corporation engages which brings 
the corporation in competition with 
other persons, natural or artificial, in 
the carrying on of which every person is 
entitled to the equal “protection of the 
laws in accordance with the mandate of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Appellants rely on the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Macallen Company v. Massa- 
chusetts, 279 U. S. 620, in which an opin- 
ion Of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, holding constitutional a 
law of that State providing for the pay- 
ment by Massachusetts business corpora- 
tions of an annual payment by way of 
an excise, was reversed and the law held 
unconstitutional. The statute of Massa- 
chusetts which was attacked required, 
among other things, the payment of “an 
amount equal to 242 per cent of that part 
of its net income, as defined in this chap- 
ter, which is derived from business car- 
ried on within the Commonwealth.” The 
law had at one time exempted from the 
net income upon which the tax should 
be computed, interest upon bonds, notes 
certificates of indebtedness of the 
’nited States, but by amendment this 
exemption was deleted and no deduction 
of such interest in computing the net 
income was provided for. In consider- 
ing the question presented the Supreme 
Court says: 

“The words of the act and the opinion 
of the State court as to the nature of 
the tax are to be given consideration 
and weight; but they are not conclusive. 
As it many times has been decided, 
neither State courts nor legislatures, by 
giving the tax a particular name, or by 
using some form of words, can take away 


jour duty to consider its nature and ef- 


fect. Choctaw & Gulf R. R. v. Harrison, 
U. S. 292, 298; ‘Galveston, Harris- 
burg, etc., Ry. Co. v. Texas, 210 U. S. 
217, 227. And this court must deter- 
mine for itself by independent inquiry 
whether the tax here is what, in form 
and by the decision of the State court, 
is declared to be, namely, an excise 
tax on the privileges of doing business, 
or, under the guise of that designation, 
is in substance and reality a tax on 
the income derived from tax-exempt se- 
curities, If, by varying the form, thai 
is to say, if, by using one name for ¢ 
tax instead of another, or imposing a tax 
in terms upon one subject when another 
is In reality aimed at, the substance and 
effect of the imposition may be changed, 
constitutional limitations upon powers of 
taxation would come to naught. The 
rule is otherwise.” 


Income From Nontaxable 


Securities ls Exempt 


The court assumes, as a controlling 
principle, that the State cannot tax the 
instrumentalities or bonds of the United 
States, while on the other hand the State 
is at liberty to tax corporations with 
respect to the doing of business. Hold- 
ing that the State cannot tax the income 
of a corporation derived from nontaxable 
securities, the court says: 

“It necessarily follows that the legis- 
lature may not, by an artful use of 
words, deprive this court of its authority 
to look beyond the words to the real 
legislative purpose. And the power ana 
the duty of the court to do so is of great 
practical importance. For when the aim 
of the legislature is simply to tax the 
former, it is less likely to impose an in- 
jurious burden upon the latter than when 
the aim is directed primarily against 
the latter.” 

The court concluded that the amended 
act imposed a tax upon Federal bonds 
and securities and was therefore void. 


The opinion of the Supreme Judicial 


|Court of Massachusetts was filed during 


the month of September, 1928, prior to 
the enactment of the law now before 
us, While the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States last referred 
to was not filed until May, 1929. Counsel 
for respondents endeavor to distinguish 
the case of Macallen vy. Massachusetts? 
but we are unable to follow counsel in 
their argument. 

On behalf of respondents it is argued 
that the ruling in the Macallen case was 
based wholly on the fact that the court 
felt constrained to hold that the rea! 
object and purpose of the Massachusetts | 
act was to impose a tax upon govern- | 
mental tax-exempt securities. It is true,| 
as above stated, that the act as orig-| 
inally passed provided that interest upon | 
such securities should be deducted in de-| 
termining the net income upon which tie 
tax should be computed, and that a spe- 
cial tax commission appointed to con- 
sider the tax situation in Massachu- 
setts made a report in which it recom- 
mended that the law be amended by dis- 
allowing this exemption and that the 


legislature thereupon passed an amenda- 
tory act following the suggestion of the 
commission, thereby distinettly indicat- 
ing a change of policy on the part of the 
State. 

In its opinion the Supreme Court of 
the United States refers to this action 
on the part of the legislature as indicat- 


|ing an express purpose to subject gov- 


ernmental tax-exempt securities to the 
burden of the’tax, and states “that the 
amended act in substance and effect im- 
posed a tax upon Federal bonds and 
securities.”” It is, of course, true that 
these remarks of the Supreme Court 
were Clearly warranted by the facts be- 
fore it, but we are unable to see that 
this makes any difference in the prin- 
ciple involved. 


Supreme Court Places 
Limit on State’s Right 


The act of the legislature of this State 
now under consideration was enacted 
after the passage of the amended act by 
the Massachusetts Legislature and after 
that it could be held that the amended act 
the supreme judicial court of that State. 
No act of any similar nature existed in 
this State prior to the passage of the 


statute of 1929, and we can not imagine | 


that it could be hel dthat the amended act 
of Massachusetts was 
in so far as it affected Federal tax-ex- 
empt securities, and that the act of this 
State could be held good in that par- 
ticular, simply because prior to the en- 
actment of the 1929 statute no law of 
similar purport had existed in this juris- 
diction. : 

It is true that the primary purpose 
of the legislature of Massachusetts in 
passing the amendatory act may have 
been to procure for the State as part 
of its revenue a proportion of the in- 
terest paid to Massachusetts corpora- 
tions by the United States on govern- 
mental securities, while nothing in the 
record now before us indicates that such 
was the primary purpose of the legis- 
lature of this State in enacting the 1929 
law. But this again makes no differ- 
ence in the principle involved, which is 
identical in both instances. It is, of 
course, true, as argued on behalf of re- 
spondents, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States did not hold that a 


State cannot tax the corporate privilege | 


and measure the tax by net income, the 
court expressly saying that “the State 
is at liberty to tax a corporation with 
respect to the doing of its business. 
The court continues, however, by saying 
that “the State cannot tax the income 
of the corporation derived from nontax- 
able securities.” 


Refusal to Permit 


Deductions Protested 
The 


legislature in enacting such a 
statute as that now before us must be 
held to have primarily intended all the 
major consequences of the act, and we 
are clearly of the opinion that under 
the ruling of the supreme court in the 
case of Macallen v. Massachusetts, 
supra, the law of 1929 unlawfully at- 
tempts to levy a tax upon governmental 
securities, which under the law of the 
United States the State has no right or 
power to tax, 

Appellants, in tbeir complaint, allege 
that respondents, in preparing to ad- 
minister the law, refused to allow ap- 
pellants to make any deductions on ac- 
count of 
bers or shareholders for the use of the 
money of such members on deposit with 
appellants, while allowing banks to make 
deductions as té all interest paid by 
them. ’ 

This matter is argued at length and 
we have carefully examined the author- 
ies cited. It is, of course, true that 
banks, in paying interest upon their sav- 
ings or time deposits, pay according to 
an agreed rate, while appellants, in 
crediting their members or shareholders 
with dividends, do not make such credits 
on any contract rate, but adjust them 
upon the basis of corporate earnings. 
The full amount of the deposits and cred- 
ited dividends are subject at all times 
to withdrawal by the member (subject, 
of course, to the rules of the savings 
bank as to the giving of notice, when 
required), the principal sum deposited 
being nowise subject to any hazard or 
risk, the element of speculation attend- 
ing only the dividends which may or 
may not be earned from the funds de- 
posited by the shareholders. The fun- 
damental ré@lation between the member 
and the depositee is always that of 
debtor and creditor and the payments or 
dividends when paid, for the purposes 
of an act such as that now before us, 


| would seem to partake well nigh exactly | 


of the nature of interest paid by a bank 
upon money deposited with it. For 
some purposes, indeed, the two proposi- 
tions are entirely different, while con- 
sidered from other angles they are prac- 
tically identical. : 
Distinctions in Types 

Oj Business Shown * 

There is, of course, a great difference 
between the corporate structure of a 
savings and loan association and that 
of a commercial bank, and the word ‘“‘de- 
positor,”” when used in reference to a 
commercial bank, imports in law a dif- 
ferent. meaning from that which the 
word implies when used in connection 
with a savings and loan association, as 
in the latter case maney placed by the 
depositor in the asso¢iation is, toa great 
extent at least, capital for investment 
for the depositor’s benefit, such deposits 
being, as stated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Bank 
of Redemption v. Boston, 125 U. S. 60, 
“the only capital which is invested and 
employed.” 

Respondents argue that as the pur- 


unconstitutional, | 


a ! 
payments made to their mem- 


| Utah Counties Denied Right | L L 


ability for Tax OnProfits | 
Of Deal Avoided by Transfer 


Income Not Taxable to Party Who Had Made Gift to Wife 
Of His Iraterest in Project Prior to Time Any 
| Profits Had Accrued 


To Contribute to Libraries 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, June 20. 


A board of county commissioners has 
no authority to make a contribution to 
| the Carnegie Library at Ogden, Attor- 
| ney General George P. Parker recently 
| held. “It would seem since the legisla- 
| ture has set up legal machinery with 
which to provide funds for county libra- 
| ries, that that machinery must be used 
in order to effect the purpose for which 
it 4vas provided,” the opinion said. 

A contribution might be made to the 

| Red Cross, the attorney general "held, 
| providing the funds are to be used fora 
public purpose, not the subject of special 
legislation and entirely for the benefit 

of persons living in the county. 

ay 


pose of the act is the production of rev- 
enue and that if the distributions made 
by mutual savings banks and _ financial 
corporations of a similar nature are held 
to be deductible, there will be little rev- 
enue raised from such institutions. This 
is probably true, but that fact has only 
incidental bearing upon the determina- 
tion of the important question which we 
are now discussing. 

We have examined the authorities 
cited in the brief of amici curiae to the 
effect that a depositor in a savings and 
loan association is not always considered 
strictly a cr2ditor of the institution and 
that such depositor bears a relation to 
the institution entirely different from 
that of a depositor in a commercial bank. 
These authorities support the proposi- 
tions advanced in the brief but are not 
controlling here. We have also consid- 
ered the opinions of thaSupreme Court 
of the United States in the cases of 
Savings Bank of Danbury v. Loewe, 242 
U. S. 357, and Cary v. The Savings 
Union, 89 U. S. 38. 

Amici curiae argue that interest to be 
deductible must be paid by the taxpayer 
and that distributions to appellants’ 
shareholders out of their own money 
‘cannot be considered deductible interest 
paid for the use of money borrowed 
from others. This argument apparently 
works both ways, as it would seem that 
a savings association should not be taxed 
upon the business which it does with its 
shareholders” money if it is allowed no 
credit for what it pays the shareholders 

for the use of that money. 


Credit ore Dividends Paid 
Is Held to Be Proper 


Such a law as this should be construed 
consistently. If the monef deposited 
in savings associations belongs at all 
times to the shareholders, then the only 
net income earned by the association is 
its profit, and the dividends credited to 
the shareholders are their income, not 
that of the company, while if the in- 
come of the institution includes the 
money credited as dividends, the corpora- 
tion, in computing its net income, should 
be alloWed credit for dividends paid; 
otherwise the equation is unequal. 

After careful consideration we are of 
the opinion that appellants, umder any 
| law similar to that now under considera- 


\ 





tion, would be entitled, in computing the? 


net income upon which they are to pay 
a tax, to some credit on account of divi- 
dends paid to members. 

Appellants argue that the primary 
purpose of this act was to tax national 
banks and that State banks and other 
financial corporations were included 
within the purview of the act because 
of a supposed necessity for their inclu- 
sion by reason of section 5219, U, S. 
Rev. Stat. (12 U.S.C. A., sec. 548), by 
which Congress vested the State legis- 
latures with the power, within certain 
defined limitations, of taxing shares of 
national banking associations or the net 
income earned by such associations, 0! 
taxing them according to or measured 
by their net’ income, subject to the lim- 
itations set forth in the section of the 
Revised Statutes above referred to. 

It is, of course, true that a State can- 
not tax a national bank without author- 
ity from Congress, and then only strictiy 
according to the terms of the authorily 
granted, because such banks are agencies 
of the United States, created by and 
acting under the Constitution and laws 
of the Federal Government to promote 
governmental purposes. First National 
Bank of Guthrie Center v. Anderson, 269 


.est under 


Chicago, Ill—Income from the trans- 
jactions involved in this case was taxable 


to the petitioner's wife and not to the | 


petitioner the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit held, reversing 


a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals | 


in favor of the Government. 


The petitioner and two other persons 
entered into a joint wenture to deal in 
certain stock, The petitioner then made 
a valid gift of his interest in the syndi- 
cate to his wife and when the syndicate 
was closed she received a portion of the 
profit and reported the same as gross 
income, the opinion explained. The Gov- 
ernment’s contention that the profit from 
the syndicate was taxable to the peti- 
tioner and should have been used 
computing his surtax cannot be sus- 
tained, the court held. 


DAVID COPLAND V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. Circuit Court OF 


| APPEALS, SEVENTH CurRCUIT, No. 4290. | 


| Petition for review of order of the Board 


| of Tax Appeals. 
‘Before ALSCHULER, EXVANS and SPARKS, 


Cireuit Judges. 
| The’ opinion of the court, delivered 
‘June 5, follows in full text: 
| This case involves income taxes for 
j the year 1919 in the sum of $8,814.60, 
and the appeal is taken from an order 
of the Board of Tax 
termined a deficienéy in the above 
amount for the year involved, The case 
is brought to this court by petition for 
review pursuant to sections 1001-1003 
of the revenue act of 1926, ¢. 27; 44 
‘Stat. 9, 109-110: 

SPARKS, Circuit Judge.—The facts are 
undisputed. In May, 1919, petitioner 
entered into a joint wenture wih Max 
Epstein and Elias Mayer in connection 
with a certain transaction relating to 
the sale and disposition of certain shares 
of capital stock of the North American 
Oil and Refining Corporation. In the 


jlatter part of that month the joint ad- | 


venturers entered into a éontract with 
the North American Oil and Refining 
|Corporation for that purpose. 
the terms of the joint venture, petitioner, 
Max Epstein, and Elias Mayer agreed 
to divide any profits or bear any losses 
arising out of that transaction in equal 
parts, to-wit, one-third to each, 


Conveyance to Wife 
Of Full Interest 


After this contract was signed a copy 
thereof was given to the petitioner. Pe- 
titioner then desired to assign his inter- 
that contract to his wife, and 
on June 2, 1919, executed to Mildred 
Copland, his wife, a written assignment 
under seal, which is as follows: 

“Know All Men By These Presents, 
that for and in consideration of the sum 
of one dollar (1) and other good and 
valuable considerations to me in hand 
paid, receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
edged, I, David Copland, of Chicago, 
Cook County, Illinois, do hereby trans- 
fer, assign and set over unto Mildred 
Copland, of Chicago, Cook County, Ili- 
jnois, all of my right, title and interest 
jin and to a certain agreement bearing 
date the — day of May, 1919, made and 
jentered into by and _ between North 
American Oil & Refining Corporation, as 
first party, and Max Epstein, David 
Copland and Elias 
Illinois, as second parties, and all my 
right, title and interest in and to any 
profits, issues and income that may arise 
thereunder; and I do hereby authorize, 
lempower and direct Elias Mayel*to ac- 
count to and with the said Mildred Cop- 
land for all profits, issues and income 
arising under said contract in the same 
manner and with the’ same force and 
effect as if such accounting were had 
and made with me personally. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto 


the same purports to levy a tax upon the 


U. S. 341; Owensboro National Bank V.j net income of national banks, 


City of Owensboro, 173 U. S. 664. 

The authority of the State, then, io 
levy such a tax as this upon the net 
income of, or according to or measured 
by the net income of, a national bank is 
not a tax upon the corporate franchise 
of such an institution, but would be 4 
special tax to be levied strictly in accord 
with the act of Congress above referred 
to. This distinction is recognized in 
words by the act now before us for con- 
sideration (sections 2, 3, and 4 of the 
uct of 1929, supra), which recites that 
as to national banks the tax provided 
tor thereby is, a tax according to or 
measured by the net income of such in- 
stitutions, while as to every other bank 
and every financial corporaion doing bus- 
iness within this State, the tax, in ex- 
actly the same amount, levied in the 
same way, is a franchise privilege (or 
excise) tax. 


Validity of Tax as to 
| National Banks Not Decided 


| Respondents argue that even though 
ithe act should be held unconstitutional 
in so far as it purports to levy a tax 
upon the net income of national banks, 
such a holding would not necessarily in- 
validate the act, as the paragraph pro- 
viding for the levy of such a tax against 
national banks could be deleted from the 
act without impairing the other features 
thereof. Assuming, without deciding, 
that the result of a decision that the sec- 
tion providing for the levy of a tax 
ag } I 
ing associations was void would simply 
be the deletion of the section of the act 
establishing such tax, and in view of the 
importance of the questions involved, the 
length to which this opinion 1s neceéssa- 
| rily extended, and the result which we 
have reached, we do not at this time pass 
upon the validity of the act in so far as 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYELABI are printed so that they 
Aw 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Gross Income—Constructive Receipt—Assignment to Wife of Interest in 


Syndicate— 


The petitioner and two other persons entered imto a joint venture to deal 
in certain stock, but prior to the “time any profits had accrued to the syndi- 
cate the petitioner made a valid gift of his interest by an assignment to 


his wife; held that profit from the v 


constitute taxable income to the petitioner—Coplarnd vy. Commissioner. 


enture distributed to the wife did not 
(Cc, 


C. A. 7)—V U.S. Daily 1285, June 21, 1930, 


No unpublishedruling or decision 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


ainst the met income of national bank-| 


| Respondents and amici curiae argue 
jably and at length upon all phases of this 
jlitigation. They cite many authorities, 
}some of which clearly sustain respond- 
ents’ position. We have read the texts 
and cases relied upon by respondents, 
and after thoughtful consideration are 
of the opinion that the opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
above referred to lay down the better 
rule and are indeed, controlling upon the 
phases of this litigation in regard to 
which they are respectively relevant. 

The matters presented on this appeal 
are of great and far-reaching impor- 
tance. Bearing in mind, on the 
hand, the importance of the questions 
involved and the amount of time requi- 
site for a careful study thereof and of 
the very many authorities cited by the 
respective parties, and remembering, on 
lthe other hand, the importance of a 
speedy determination of this appeaj and 
| the injury to the public which would re- 
sult from further delay in deciding the 
auestions now before us, we conclude 
that no further discussion of the issues 
nere involved is advisable. 


Judgment Upholding 
Statute Is Reversed 


Having due regard for respondents’ 
arguments to the effect that a statute 
will not be held unconsitutional by con- 
struction, nor unless the court is clearly 
required by the law to hold the statute 
void, that laws are presumed to be valid, 
and that acts providing for the raising 
of revenue should always receive most 
favorable consideration, we are, notwith- 
standing these propositions, fully con- 
vinced that chapter 151 of the Session 
Laws of 1929 is unconstitutional in that 
it violates the “equal protection” clause 
of the Constitution of the United States 
(Quaker City Cab Co. vy. Pennsylvania, 
supra) and for the further reason that 
it is in contravention of the laws of the 
United States which provide that no 
|State has authority to tax the income 
|from tax-exempt governmental secur- 
jities (Macallen v. Massachusetts, 279 U. 
|S, 620). 


This holding renders unnecessary any | 


|discussion of appellants’ contention that 
the act impairs the obligation of con- 
tracts in violation of Article J, section 10, 
paragraph 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States, and that it violates the 


uniform taxation provisions of the con- | 
stitution of the State of Washington, or | 


other provisions therof. 

The judgment appealed from is re- 
versed with instructions to the trial court 
to overrule respondents’ demurrer to ap- 
pellants? complaint. 

We concur; MITCHELL, C, J,; FRENCH, 
J.; TOLMAN, J.; MAIN, J.; PARKER, J. 

HoLcome, J,, wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion in which, MILLARD, J., concurred. 

FuLLERTOS, J, wrote a dissenting 
opinion in which HoLComs, J., and MIL- 
LARD, J., concurred 


in| 
| 


Appeals which de- 


Under | 


Mayer, of Chicago, | 


one | 


C 


set my hand and seal this 2nd day of 
June, A. D., 1919. 
David Copland (Seal)” | 
Elias Mayer was the syndicate man- 
ager, and as such had complete charge| 
of all of the syndicate’s operations. An| 
; executed copy of this assignment . was, 
} on or about June 2, lodged with Elias 
| Mayer, the syndicate manager, and at 
| all times thereafter Mayer, as manager 
of the syndicate, recognized and treated 
Mildred Copland as the party in inter-| 
est of one of the third parts. After| 
| the assignment was made and an exe-| 
| cuted copy thereof delivered to the syn-| 
| dicate manager, petitioner had mo fur-| 
; ther connection with the transaction and| 
made no claim of any kind in connec-| 
| tion therewith. 


| Profits Realized | 


, After Trans fer | 


At the time the assignment was exe-| 
cuted and delivered by petitioner to Mil-| 
dred Copland, no profits had accrued to 
the joint venture; but thereafter the} 
syndicate marketed the stock of the} 
North American Oil and Refining Cor-| 
poration, which, in the latter part of 
| November, 1919, resulted in a profit of 

$81,000 to the syndicate. After this} 
| $81,000 profit was realized there was no) 
other transaction; there was no other| 
profit, either before or after, amd the) 
| syndicate was closed. On Dee. 27, 
| 1919, the syndicate manager, Elias 
| Mayer, distributed the said profits of 
| $81,000 in the following manner: $27,- 
000 to himself, $27,000 to Max EX’pstein, 
! and $27,000 to Mildred Copland, which 
distribution was made by the syndicate 
manager, delivering his check payable to 
the order of each of said individuals, 
respectively, and in the aforesaid 
amounts. Mildred Copland included said 
sum of $27,000 as part of her gross! 
| income for the year 1919 and paid the| 
income taxes thereon. ; | 

The check for $27,000 payable to the 
order of Mildred Copland, representing 
her one-third share of the profits of the} 
aforesaid transaction, was endorsed and | 
| deposited by her in her own bank account 
} in the First National Bank of Chicago, 

and she has used same for her own per- 
sonal benefit. Petitioner has at mo time| 
| made any claim, or demand upon her} 
| by reason of her receipt of the mioney,| 
nor has any part of it been returned to 
| petitioner, nor is she in any way in- 
| debted to him for that sum, or any part 
thereof, 

The sole question for decision 
whether this sum of $27,000 is income 
of and taxable to the petitioner, as found 
by the Commissioner, the determination 
of which is governed by the revenue 
| act of 1918, c. 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1062, 
and the provisions applicable to this 

| controversy are as follows: 

| Sec. 210. * * 
lected, and paid 

| the net income 

| mal tax, etc. 

Sec, 211, * 





is 


for each taxable year 
of every individual 


upon 
a nor- 


*- «* 


in addition to the normal 
tax imposed by section 210 of this act, 
there shall be levied, collected, amd pnid 
for each taxable year upon the met in- 
| come of every imeividual, a surtax =A 

| Sec, 212, (a) That in the case of an 

| vidual the term “‘net income” means 
gross income as defined in section 213, 
the deductions allowed by section 214. 

Sec. 243. That for the purposes of 
title ** * the term “gross income”’ 

(a) Includes grains, profits, and ineome 
derived from - * dealings in property 
whether real or personal, growing out of 
the ownership Or use of or interest im such 
property; also from interest, rent, divi 
dends, securities * * * or gains or profits 
and income derived from any source 
whatever, 


Syndicate Said Not | 
To Be Partrrership | 


by appellant that the 
assignment constituted a gift, but he 
insists that it was made in good faith, 
pursuant to law, was fully executed, and 
| hence binding on all parties concerned. 
He further admits that the money re- 
ceived by his wife is properly classed 
as income, but he insists that it is his 
wife’s income and should not be charged 
to him. It may be safely said that if 
petitioner's premises are correct, his 
conclusions are mecessarily sound. 

The Commissioner, however, attacks 
on two general grounds the premises 
upon which petitioner's conclusions are 
based. First, he contends that the or- 
ganization referred to as “the  syndi- 
cate” was in fact a partnership com- 
posed of Mayer, Epstein and petitioner, 
and that under the law a member 
required to pay income tax on his dis- 
tributive share, whether distributed or 
not, and he cannot escape the tax by 
assignment. There is no direct evidence 
to the effect that the organization was 
a partnership, amd we think the evidence 
does not warrant the inference. The 
most that can be said in this respect is 
that petitioner amd his associates merely 
engaged in a single joint venture, and 
it is well established that special agree- 
ments for patricular adventures and 
joint undertakings which are limited in 
character do not constitule partner- 
ships. Hey v. Dunean, 13 F. (2d) 794; 
| Chicago Die & Electric Co. v. Nathan, 
' 141 Ill, App. 171. 

Second, the Commissioner contends 
that the alleged gift is not sufficient to 
: avoid the assessment, for the following| 
| reasons; (1) It violates the E}linois 
statute of frauds (4 Callaghan, p. 
| 3940); (2) it was not based upon a valu- 
able consideration; (3) the corpus of 
the gift was not delivered to the donee, 
but to the donor’s agent; (4) the corpus 
of the gift was mot in existence at the 
| time of the assig-nment; (5) it is revoe- 
able by the donor; (6) the donee did 
not become liable for donor's share of 
the liabilities, but, on the contrary, the 
donor remained obligated to pay them, 
if any. j 


Gift of Property 
Adjudged A bsolute 


The section Of the Illinois statute of, 
frauds upon which the Commissioner | 
relies is as follows: | 

Every conveyance of goods and chattels 
on consideratiom not deemed valuable in} 
law shall be taken to be fraudulent, unless 
the same be by will duly proved and re- 
corded, or by deed in writing duly 
knowledged or proved and recorded as in 
the case of deeds of real estate, or unless 
possession Shall really and bona fide re- 
main with the donee. | 

This section of the statue was ow! 
acted to protect creditors and imnocent| 
| purchasers for walue. Each State, so 
far as we are advised, has enacted the 
same or & Similar statute, and each 
State has givem it the same comstruc- 
tion, The tramsfers referred to therein 
are always Valid as between the parties, | 
and as to every one else except’ cred- 
itors and innocent purchasers for value. 
They are not void, but voidable. Im the 


indi- 
less 


this 


It is admitted 


is 


| 


| 
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Inheritance Tax | 


On Nonresidents 
At Issue im Suit 


Right of Michigara to Collect 
On Stock in Domestic 
Concerns Held Outside to 
Be Determined 


State” of Michigan: 
Lansimg, June 20, 
The right of a State to impose an in- 

heritance tax in the case of shares of 

stock of domestic corporations owned by 

nonresident decedents is .imvolved in a 

case now pending in the Federal Dis- 

trict Court for the Eastern District of 

Michigan, according to an announcement 

by Deputy Attorney General Emerson R. 

Boyles. The announcement follows in 

full text : 


The question whether the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
recent case of Farmers, etc., Bank v. 
Minnesota (decided Jan. G6, 1930) (IV U. 
S. Daily 3041) applies to shares of stock 
in domestic corporations will be settled 
ina Michigan case now pending before 
Federal Judges Denison, Tuttle and Si- 
mons, in the eastern district of Michi- 
gan. 

Fisher, et al., executors of the Pack- 
ard estate, seek to enjoim the attorney 
general and auditor general of Michi- 
gan from determining and collecting an 
inheritance tax on shares of Packard 
Motors stock, a Michigan _ corporation, 
decedent, a resident of New 
York. While Michigan for some time 
has not claimed an inheritance tax on 
bonds, the Michigan statute purports to 
hold a domestic corporation or a trans- 
fer agent liable for inheritance tax on 
shares of stock in a Michigan corpora- 
tion owned by a nonresident decedent. * 
The State claims this legislation does 
not violate the Federal Constitution, and 
that the case does not come within the 
recent United States Supreme Court de- 
cisions from Minnesota and Towa regard- 
ing the transfer tax on bonds and promis- 
sory notes. 

Michigan now has a reciprocal clause 
in its inheritance tax laws so the ques- 
tion arises only in estates of nonresi- 
dents dying before May 21, 1929. The 
three judges sitting as a court to hear 
the injumetion case have mot yet ren- 
dered a decision. 


= 


case of Seavey v. Seavey, 30 III. App. 
625, the court said: 

“We think Sec. 6, Chap. 59, R. S, 
title ‘Frauds,’ (which is the same as the 


lone under consideration) does not apply 


to the case at bar, because * * * 


‘2. The gift in question is not attacked 
by creditors of the donor, or required 
for payment of debts ‘against his estate, 
and is founded upon a good considera- 
tion (love and affection), amd hence can- 
not be assailed by the donor, his heirs, 
administrators or executors.” 

Neither is it necessary that there be 
a valuable consideration im cases where 
or innocent purchasers for 
are not concerned; in fact, as 
between the donor and donee no consid- 
eration is necessary to support a gift, 
sinee the absence of consideration is 
to a gift Martin v. Martin, 
202 Ill. 382. It is essemtial to a gift 
inter vivos that it be absolute, irrevoc- 
the giver part with all do- 
minion and control over the property; 
that the gift go,into effect at once and 
not at some future time; amd that there 
be a delivery to the domee, and such 
change of possession as puts it out of 
the pwer of the donor to repossess him- 
self of the property. People v. Csontos, 
275 Ill. 402. In the instant case there 
no conditions to the gift; it was 
it became immediately effec- 
tive; there was a delivery to Mayer for 
the donee, and at that moment it be- 
came irrevocable, and the donor was 
powerless thereafter to 2epossess him- 
self of the corpus of the gift. 


Delivery Is Held 
To Be Adequate 


Appellee has called our attention to 
Rosenwald v. Commissioner, 33 F..(2d) 
423,and Bing v. Bowers, 22 F. (2d) 460, 
as determinative of the question of 
transferring, without comsideration, a 
in existence. Em _ these cases 
the donor never parted with possession 
and control of the corpus; im the instant 
case he did, and the tramsfer included 
more than future profits—-it included not 
only the right to draw the profits, but 
the very thing which weould produce 
them. 

Appellee 
was not 


further insists that the gift 
completed because the assign- 
ment was never delivered to the donee, 
but was delivered to Mayer, who was 
the donor’s agent. The ewidence shows 
conclusively that Mayer was not the 
donor’s agent in relation to this assign- 
ment. The petitioner delivered the as- 
signment to Mayer, the manager of the 
syndicate. He was the ome to whom it 
should have been delivered by the donee 
had she received the actual possession 
of it, but the petitioner delivered it for 
her. This constituted as complete a de- 
livery to her as if she had received it 
in her own hands, Telford v. Patton, 
144 Ill. 611. 

It is further contended by appellee 
that the future profits of the venture 
were not assignable, for the reason that 
they were not then in existence. The 
instrument in controversy mot only as- 
signs to his wife all of petitioner’s right, 
title, and interest inand to any profits, 
issues and income that may arise there- 
under, but also all of his right, title 
and interest in and to the syndicate 
agreement, This assignment includes 
more than future inconrme— it includes 
the thing that prodyces the income, and 
the right to receive the .imcome. The 
fact that petitioner remaimed liable for 


\the syndicate’s losses cammot affect the 


transfer. This was evidently petition- 


jer’s wish, and it violates mo law. 


Appellee suggests that such part of 
the $27,000 given to Mrs. Copland as 
was attributable to the persons! serv- 
ices of the petitioner is taxable to him 
as income. There is no evidence that 
petitioner rendered personal services, or 
that he was entitled to or claimed any 
compensation whatever. 

The order of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is reversed. 
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On Missouri Fire /s Opposed by Fire Risk Agents 


Rates Is Opposed 


‘Counsel for States Asks Re- 


straint Sought by 157) 
Concerns Planning Higher | 
Fee Be Dismissed 


, State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 20. 

A hearing was held in the United 
States District Court gor the Western¥ 
District of Missouri Kansas City, 
June 16, before three judges to deter- 
mine whether recent temporary injunc- 
tions shall be made permanent to pre- 
vent Joseph B. Thompson, State insur- 
ance commissioner, from _ interfering 
with 157 fire insurance companies op- 
erating in Missouri in putting into effect 
a rate increase of 16 2-3 per cent. Fol- 
lowing the hearing the case was taken 
under advisement and a decision will be 
announced later. 

The temporary restraining order was 
granted on May 29 by Judge Albert L. 
Reeves, who with Judge Kimbrough | 
Stone. and Judge Merrill E. Otis, pre- 
sided at the hearing June 16. 

Dismissal Asked 

At the opening of the hearing, John 
F. Rhodes, special attorney for the State, 
sought dismissal of the application for 
an injunction on the ground that there 
existed no basis for action. This was 
overruled, however. 

Mr. Rhodes and other counsel for the 
State also attempted to offer testimony 
to the \effect that the State insurance 
commissioner had not had ample time to 
fmvestigate the proposed rate increase 
at the time the rate was put into effect 
by the insurance companies. Robert J. 
Folonie, chief counsel for the insurance 
companies, objected, however, and was 
sustained. 

Mr. Folonie explained to the court 
that the insurance companies were con- 
fronted by two alternatives. They could 
either conform to the present rate or- 
der of the State insurance department 
and continue to do business without a 
profit, or question the authority of the 
insurance department. 

Petition Is Filed 


The State insurance department, act- 
ing through the attorney general, Strat- 
ton Shartel, has filed a petition in the 
Federal court against the 157 companies 
which are parties to the injunction pro- 
ceedings, to force them to impound with 
the department the amount of the} 
premium increase. 

Superintendent Thompson said that 
this move was taken to place these com-} 
panies on a similar basis with 57 other 
companies which have brought action 
against the State insurance department | 
in Cole County Circuit Court to review 
his order denying the rate increase. 

The circuit court order requires the 
companies to make a quarterly report of 
their business to the department and im- 
pound the amount of premiums derived | 
from the rate increase with the superin- 
tendent of insurance. The companies 
have already posted bonds to cover the 
increase pending the outcome of the 
litigation. 

Another development June 16 was the 
filing of a motion in the State supreme 
court by Attorney General Shartel, ask- | 
ing the court to supervise the refunding 
of excess premiums collected by the fire 
insurame companies in the State follow- 
ing the 10 per cent reduction ordered in | 
1922. Mr. Thompson is a party to the 
motion. 

Full Accounting Sought 

The purpose of the motion is to get a 
full accounting by all of the 210 compa- 
nies, 155 of which opposed the rate de-| 
crease in the courts for eight years, and 
to guarantee that all refunds are made, | 
Mr. Shartel said. 

The motion suggested the court has | 
power to assume jurisdiction over the: 
refunding since it assumed jurisdiction | 
in the matter in 1926 when it upheld 
the 10 per cent reduction order issued | 
in November, 1922, by Ben C. Hyde, then 
State superintendent of insurance. 

The motion stated that when the State 
supreme court later made an order re- 
taining jurisdiction, it did so “for the 
purpose of protecting the policyholders 
of Missouri and seeing that complete 
justice was done to all persons.” 

Superintendent Thompson has been 
expecting that negotiations to settle the 
recent cases out of court could be ter- 
minated successfully. However, at a 
meeting of executives of the companies 
in New York, June 17, it was decided 
to continue the litigation. 

Position Explained 

A_ statement explaining their position | 
to Mr. Thompson, issued following the 
conference, follows in full text: 

The settlement of questions arising 
from the rate-reduction order in Mis- 
souri are so far-reaching, involving as 
they do the very existence of stock fire 
insurance companies, that the company | 
executives assembled cannot look with 
favor on any proposition that threatens 
to impair companies’ legal position in| 
the securing of a final determination of 
all differences. They feel that if pres- 
ent conditions should generally prevail 
in other States the inevitable result 
would be the total elimination of stock 
company fire insurance from the busi- 
ness and credit of the country. 

While deprecating litigation, with its | 
consequent misunderstandings and ex- 
pense, and expressing willingness to} 
have avoided it at some sacrifice, the| 
company executives feel such sacrifice as | 
involved in acceptance of present rate 
levels in Missouri is wholly impossible. 
The continuance of stock company oper- 
ations in Missouri on the present inade- 
quate rate basis, pending the outcome | 
of litigation which may not reach final 
decision in the highest court for a con- 


siderable period of time, means a fur- | 


ther sacrifice by way of necessary outgo 
over income in the State; this in addi- 
tion to the loss of the 
of dollars heretofore 


sustained calcu- 


lated upon the State’s own figures dur- | 


ing the five years ending with 1928. 
Further sacrifice the companies can not 
make. 


Vehicle Insurance Measure 
Introduced in Louisiana 


State of Lousiana: 

Baton Rouge, June 20. 
A bill (S. B. 236) introduced in the 
Lasiisiana senate by State Senator Fisher 
would require the owners of motor and 
horse-drawn vehicles to carry insurance 
of $10,000-$25,000 limits “to compensate 
persons injured or suffering damage 
caused by such motor or horse-drawn 
vehicles on any street, road or highway 

in this State.” 

The bill further provides that all in- 
surance companies writing automobile 
business must give full information to 


; 


'agent 


| sion. 


several millions | 


President of National Association Favors Payment of | 


Contingent Fees for 
Favorable 


It is impossible to ascertain the aver- 
age percentage of premium received by 
fire insurance agents as commissions, 
Clyde B. Smith, president of the Na- 


‘tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the acquisition costs committee of | 
insurance | 
He | 


the national convention of 
commissioners at its recent hearing. 
expressed his belief that the percentage 
is not much higher than it was 20 years 
ago and that actual commissions in dol- 


lars are much less today per $1,000 of | 


insurance in force than in 1910. 

Mr. Smith opposed the adoption of a 
uniform commission scale and 
mended the payment of contingent com- 


missions to agents whose business pro-| 
He also, 


duces a favorable loss ratio. 
urged that the committee consider agency 
qualification laws and limitation of 
agency appointments as being 
allied with the subject of commissions. 
Mr. Smith’s statement follows in full 
text: 


This subject of commissions is one that | 


has always been with us and one that I 


| believe always will be a bone of conten- 


tion. I have been in the business for a 
quarter of a century and not one of my 
clients has ever asked me what part of 
the premium dollar I received for the 
service rendered. 
commission is a misnomer; that part of 
the premium received by an agent is a 
service charge—-nothing more, nothing 
less—a charge that is earned if the re- 
cipient has given his client the service 
that should go with the insurance pre- 
mium, 

A uniform rate of commission is an 
impossibility due to the wide variance 
in conditions throughout the country. In 


| one State or locality the agent may be, 


an individual producer. In another, he 
is in reality a general agent receiving 
his business through brokers and _ so- 
licitors. 

Change in Conditions 


Would Work Hardship 


In some cities conditions are as they 
have been for years and they cannot be 
changed in actual practice. Theoretically 
they may be revamped, but actually you 
cannot change them without hardship to 
the many men who have invested notonly 
their money but a lifetime of effort in a 
business that they have hoped to hand 
down to their posterity. If a uniform 


recom- | 


closely | 


In reality, the term! 


Business Producing 
Loss Ratio 


;the Home and the Hartford, the Home | 
being the higher, yet the total expense | 


|of the Home is 4.9 per cent less than 
|the Hartford. The total expense of the 
Public is 1.2 per cent less than that of 
the North America and less than either 
of the following: Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Hanover, or Fire Association, al- 


though the commission expense of the} 


| Public is higher than the others. 


The total expense of the Continental is 
4.5 per cent less than the Fidelity- 
| Phenix, 
approximately the same. The Automo- 
bile only paid 18.9 per cent commissions 
yet its total was 37 per cent. On the 
other hand, the Travelers’ commissions 
were 25 per cent and its total was the 
highest for the large companies, 56.2 
per cent. The commissions of the Frank- 
lin are .2 per cent more than the North- 
ern of New York, 3.5 per cent more than 
the Home. I could cite you hundreds of 
comparisons but they would only be a 
repetition of inconsistencies. 

Twenty years ago Judge Nichols, who 
was then president of the National, told 
me that the most valuabie man in the 
office was the one who prepared the an- 


nual statement and I am now firmly con- | 


vinced that he was right. 

Again I say that I do not believe any 
man knows what the average commis- 
sions are. Personally, and after much 
investigation, I do not believe the per- 
centage is much higher than 20 years 
ago. 

I think I am safe in saying that the 
actual commission in dollars and cents 
received by the agent of today for each 
$1,000 of insurance is nmauch lower than 


it was in 1910, this, of course, due to} 


the greatly reduced rates, rates that 


have been reduced largely through the | 
efforts of the service-giving agent actu- | 
ated by the desire to save money for | 
his clients and at the same time reduce | 


the fige waste of the country that is stili 
far too great; all this despite the fact 


that the expenses of the agency _busi- | 
ness have shown a very great increase | 


during the period under consideration. 
It must be remembered 
printing, rent, and what have you, show 
the same increase for the 
agent as for every other line with very 
little chance for economy. 


I firmly believe that you can rest as- 


sured that competition will continue to! 


scale of commission were to be adopted | be such that the interests of the insur- 


| country-wide it would amount, in a great 


many instances, to confiscation. I do not 
believe there is any desire to bring this 
about. 

I have given this matter of commis- 
sions a great deal of consideration dur- 
ing the past few years and the more I 
go into the matter, the more I am con- 
vinced that no one knows what percent- 
age of the premium is received by the 
average agent of the country. I have 
written many men asking them their 
opinion and have received as many ideas 
as letters. I have taken Law’s chart, 
which I believe is accepted as an au- 
thority. There I find so many incon- 
sistencies that I am more confused than 
ever. In going over this table of com- 


| missions paid by the companies, I find: 


That commissions run from —2 per 
cent to 57 per cent. We all know that 
both those figures are incorrect; it must 
be a matter of bookkeeping. The com- 
pany paying the 57 per cent is the 
County Fire and and no one in his right 
mind would accuse this old, well-known 
company of being an excess commission 
paying company. The 2 per cent was 
paid, or rather received by the Export, 
which company reinsured practically all 
of its business and evidently is able to 
get more commission than its agents, if 
it has any. Another inconsistency is 
that of the Firemen’s, which is shown 


as paying but 5 per cent to its agents | 


while its many subsidiaries were paying 
from 35 per cent to 45 per cent. 

It might be that in arriving at an aver- 
age all companies were taken into con- 
sideration; if so, we have the reinsur- 
ance companies with from 25 per cent 
to 45 per cent. These show for them- 
selves, but what of the agency com- 
panies accepting reinsurance from their 
associates?) We know that more is paid 
for this business than is received by the 
of’ the same company. Then 
again the parent company of a fleet may 


charge each of the other companies 5 


per cent or more for management; this, | 


is, of course, shown as commission, but 
is it? We also have at least one fleet 
paying its management a flat commis- 
This is a commission charge but 
the agent does not get it. These com- 
panies show a high percentage of com- 


| mission but the same relatively low sal- 


ary cost. 
Underwriting Expense 
Of General Agencies 

We have the general agency companies 
with a high commission cost but this is 
not in reality commission; it should be 
charged to underwriting expense if we 
are to arrive at the commissions re- 
ceived by their agents. And then there 
are the contingents. I maintain that 
these are not commissions but rather an 
underwriting expense and a warranted 
one, 

I have never been able to understand 
why any agent is not entitled to re- 
ceive a portion of the profits made by 
the companies through his good judg- 
ment. In most sections every agent re- 
ceives the same recompense; it matters 
not if he writes anything with a pre- 
mium attached or if he selects the busi- 
ness as he would if he were paying the 
losses himself. I believe this commit- 
tee could do no better than to 
mend the payment of a contingent com- 
mission generally. From an economic 
standpoint it would seem better to pay 
$1,000 dollars extra in contingents 


‘ 


rather than to pay $10,000 in losses and | 


for property that never can be replaced. 

Fully understanding that statistics are 
as a rule tiresome, I am sure you will 
be interested in a few comparisons made 
from Law's chart heretofore referred to. 

In quoting these figures I am giving 
you underwriting expense less taxes and 
make no reference to losses: 

The Aetna shows 22% per cent com- 
mission with a total expense of 39.8 
against the 29.7 commission of the United 
States, but which company has a total 
expense of 39.7. There is shown 2.9 per 
cent difference in commissions paid by 


t courts regard- 
ing all owners insured by them. 

Under the bill it would be no defense 
in a suit for damages resulting from an 
accident that the driver or owner of aa 
automobile shall not have complied with 
the terms and conditions of the policy. 
Suit could be brought against the owner, 
operator or insurance company. 


recom- | 


ance-buying public will be properly pro- 
tected. 


Differential Commissions 
Opposed by Association 


Our association at the time of the 
separation fight in the West a few years 
ago made the statement, “We 
it is a bad practice for companies to 
pay or for agents to accept differential 
commissions in the same agency.” This 
is good logic and if followed out by both 
companies and agents I believe many of 
the troubles would be over. 

Closely allied with commissions is the 
subject of qualification and limitation of 
agency appointments and it would seem 
only proper that these be given consid- 
eration by your committee. A qualifica- 
tion law properly enforced would, in my 


;surance buying public and the compa- 
|nies; for the public because it would 
| be protected from the man who had but 
the one thought of getting all possible 
|commission, and the companies because 
| they would know that the appointee of 
| their special agent had at least the abil- 
ity required of a barber or a farrier. 


although the commissions are | 


that salaries, | 


insurance | 


| WLS, 


believe | 


{ 


Uniform Commission Program | Action on Appeals| 
For Highest Radio| 


Power Postponed 


| 
| 


Commission to Hold Hear-' 
ings in Autumn on Peti- 


tions of Broadcasters to 
Use 50 Kilowatts | 
Decision to hold hearings next Fall | 
the applications of 13 broadcasting | 
stations to increase their power to the| 
present maximum of 50,000 watts has | 
, been reached by the Federal Radio Com- | 
| mission. 


jon 


| The action followed the order issued | 
| by the Commission on June 16 limiting; 
|to 20 the number of cleared channels 

which may be occupied by stations using 
|the maximum power of 50,000 watts. 
{In the five radio zones into which 
| the Nation is divided there are 11 cleared | 

channels which do not have 50,000 watt | 
istation assignments, of the 20 desig- | 
| nated for such assignments, 

The Commission has been considering 
| proposals that immediate, action be 
taken to authorize certain of the sta- 
tions applying for 50,000 watts to in- 
| stall the new apparatus immediately. 
These were rejected, however, and it} 
| was decided that hearings should be held 
in the Fall, at which stations. will be! 
j asked to show gause why it would be in 
{the public interest to increase their 
| power to the authorized maximum. 

There are now nine stations, in various 
sections of the country, licensed for 50,- 
| 000 watts, 25,000 watts of which is is- | 
' sued experimentally. Two of these sta- 
|tions, however, WFAA, Dallas, and 


'WBAP, Fort Worth, use the same 50,- 


000 watt transmitter. In addition, the 
Commission has granted construction | 
permits for 50,000-watt transmitters to 
five stations. 

The 13 stations which have applica- 
tions pending for 50,000 watts power are: 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; WOWO, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; WSM, Nashville; WSB, At- 
lanta; WRVA, Richmond; WAPI, Birm- 
ingham; WCFL, Chicago; WHO-WOC, ; 
Des Moines and _ Davenport, Iowa; 
KWKH, Shreveport, La.; WWJ, Detroit; 
KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa; WFBM, In- 
dianapolis; and KGO, Oakland. 

Besides Stations WFAA and WBAP, 
those licensed to use 50,000 watts are| 
WGY, Schenectady, WEAF, New York 
City, KDKA, Pittsburgh, WENR, Chi- 
cago, WLW, Cincinnati, WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., and WTAM, Cleveland. 

The five stations holding construction 
permits for 50,000-watt transmitters are 
Chicago; WOAI, San Antonio; 
KNX, Los Angeles; KMOX, St. Louis; 
and WABC, New Yerk. 

It is possible, it was stated orally at 
the Commission, that the appeal of Sta- 
tion KGO, at Oakland, requesting 50,000 
watts, will be heard next month on the 
Pacific coast by Vice Chairman E. 0. 
Sykes, who is going to the Pacific coast 


| to conduct certain other hearings. 


| Kentucky Rules 


On Claim Notice 


n my |Case Involves Notice to Auto 
| opinion, be of great benefit to the in-! 


Insurer Following Acci- 
dents 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, June 20. 
Where an automobile liability insur- 
ance policy provides that whenever the 


| The real service-giving agent would bene-| insured has knowledge of “any occur- 


fit only indirectly through the fact that| rence which might 
the business would not be so apt to be| against the assured or bailees for dam- 
|ages” and for which they may expect 
; indemnity under the policy, 
I only wish time would permit me to| “give immediate written notice to the 


| brought into disrepute so often as at 
present. 


result in a claim) 


he must 


develop these matters to greater extent | Company or its duly authorized agent,” 


| but I will only say that I am glad to 


have had this opportunity of appearing | 
| when there has been such an occurrence | 
{or accident as would lead the ordinarily 


before you and to offer my assurance 
that the National Association of Insur- 
|ance Agents, which I have the honor to 
| head, is willing at all times to cooperate 
| with both the companies and your fel- 
| low commissioners as well as yourselves, 


for anything that seems to be for the} 


|good of the insurance business in gen- 
j;eral and the insurance-buying public in 
| particular whose interest is of course, 
| paramount with us all. 

| We feel that this hearing may be of 
| benefit through the bringing together of 
| all these interested parties and thus get- 
| ting the various viewpoints. 


and with no selfishness on my part but 
jrather as a result of careful study of 


| teresting problem. 


Pneumonia Deaths 
| Decrease for Week 


| 


| Public Health Service Finds 


| Lower Smallpox Mortality 
| 
| There was a substantial decrease in 
the number of deaths from influenza and 


pneumonia during the week ended May 
31 compared with the same week of 


| issued 
| 


by the Public Health Service, 
June 20. The number of cases of small- 
pox during the week was considerably 
less than for the like week of last year, 
it was stated, while all other communi- 
cable diseases, except poliomyelitis and 
| measles, were less than a year age. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
|}mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,770,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 89 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,180,000. Weeks ended May 
31, 1930, and June 1, 1929. 

Cases Reported 





Diphtheria: 

46 States 

96 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

96 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

96 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

47 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

96 cities 
Smallpox: 
| 46 States 

96 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

96 cities 


1930 
927 


471 


1929 
1,292 
753 


14,414 14,293 
5,373 3,990 
259 
139 
18 
3,810 
1.624 
935 
54 
274 
41 
Deaths Reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 
89 cities 


| I trust you | 
| appreciate the fact that what I have| 
| said as to the impossibility of a uniform | 
commission has been with all sincerity | 


|@ very vexatious but, nevertheless, in- | 


1929, according to the weekly statement | 


{the Kentucky court of appeals has held | 


that notice is an essential requirement | 


| prudent and reasonable man to believe 


|that it might give rise to a claim for 


| damages. 


| In the instant case, the opinion points 


out, the insured had struck a pedestrian, | 
| but the latter had stated she was unin- 
| jured and refused offered assistance from 
|the insured. She also refused to give 
her name and did not take the name 
|of the insured. Later, however, it de- 
| veloped that she was injured and she 
| brought suit against the insured and re- 
covered judgment against him, the in-| 
surance company having refused to de- 
fend on the ground that notice had not 
been given, as required under the policy, 
at the time of the accident but only when 
suit was filed several months later. 

In reversing the judgment of the 
lower court for the insured, the Court 
of Appeals pointed out the policy did 
|not provide who was to determine | 
| whether the occurrence, “might result | 
in a claim,” and held that the trial court | 
should not have decided the case as a 
| matter of law, but should have submitted 
it to the jury under an appropriate in- 
struction stating the plaintiff’s duty to 
give notice in accordance with the terms | 
|of the policy and leaving it to the jury | 
to say whether the circumstances of the 
| accident would suggest to one of ordinary 
and reasonable prudence that a claim for 
damages might arise from them. 


'Pension Law Amendment 
Is Favored in Wyoming. 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, June 20. | 

Expressing regret that the old age 
pension law passed by the last State 
legislature has been found difficult of | 
operation, Gov. Frank G. Emerson re- 
cently stated he is in favor of any rea- 
| sonable amendment of the law to im- 
+ prove it. 

The reason why the pension law has | 
not operated as smoothly as anticipated 
when it was enacted, the governor said, 
is because of the inability of the various 
counties of the State to raise sufficient 
funds under the present statute. 

The old age pension fund, he stated, 
under the present law must be provided 
from taxation accumulated from a levy 
of '% mill which counties are entitled to 
assess under a 1925 act creating “poor, 
pauper and widows’ pensions.” 

This levy, according to Governor Em- 
erson, seemingly has provided enough 
money for the poor, pauper and widows’ 
pensions for which it was originally in- 
tended, but does not create ample reve- 
nue to care for the old age pension fund 
in addition. 

Consequently, he said, the old age pen- 
sion fund has been inoperative in a num- 
ber of cases because county treasurers 
have no means of raising money to pro- 
vide it, 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Cong” ~ss Said to 
. rivate Bu 


Federal Policies Cover Safe 


Encourage 
ilding of Bridges 


guards Designed to Protect 


Publie From Unjust Charges 
Topic I1l—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By E. E. Denison, 


Representative in Congress From Illinois 


ECENTLY Congress passed a 

blanket bill authorizing the States 

of Texas and Oklahoma to build 
free bridges across the Red River 
between those States wherever the 
States desired to do so, and it is un- 
derstood that a number of such bridges 
are to be built at locations where 
privately-owned toll bridges are now 
in operation. 

Complaints have been made and 
much publicity given to alleged un- 
reasonable charges that are now made 
for the transit of a privately-owned 
bridge at De Valls Bluff, Ark. A bili 
has been filed to authorize the State 
highway commission of Arkansas to 
build a free bridge in the same vicinity 
and Congress is ready to pass such a 
bill whenever requested to do so. This 
instance is mentioned as an. illustra- 
tion of the policies of the Committees 
of Congress to afford relief from al- 
leged unfair practices by private in- 
terests owning toll bridges, whenever 
asked to do so. 

But even these policies, intended to 
safeguard the public as far as possi- 
ble from exploitation or unjust 
charges, do not satisfy those who are 
opposed in principle to the use of pri- 
vate capital for the construction of 
bridges or other public utilities, but 
who believe in the Government owner- 
ship and operation of all such utilities. 
The overwhelming sentiment of Con- 
gress up to this time is against the 
doctrine of public ownership and op- 
eration of such utilities, and in favor 
of the use of private capital for such 
purposes under such restrictions and 
regulations as will safeguard the pub- 
lic interest. 

= 


~ ” 


T IS evidently the purpose of some 

of those who are opposed to the 
investment of private capital in high- 
way bridges to launch the Federal 
Government into the policy of bridge 
building. In harmony with this pur- 
pose they would substantially increase 
Federal appropriations for road build- 
ing. 

Each session bills are introduced to 
expand the policy of Congress, which 
has heretofore been merely to aid and 
encourage the States in the construc- 
tion of roads, and to launch the Fed- 
eral Government into the general pol- 
icy of itself building a great network 
of improved highways all over the 
United States. 

And some three or four years ago 
Congress was induced to pass a bill 
which authorizes the States to use 
their Federal-aid funds for the con- 
struction of highway bridges. Bills 
have recently been filed which would 
authorize the Federal Government to 
build highway bridges, and other bills 


are now pending in Congress to au- 
thorize the Federal Government to 
condemn and take over all privately- 
owned highway bridges in the country. 
As a part of .this policy they would 
build up a great Bureau of Public 
Roads or even a department of pub- 
lic works with a large corps of en- 
gineers and other employes to carry 
on or supervise construction of roads 
and bridges all over the country. 

These views are receiving practi- 
cally no favorable response from Con- 
gress. Congress will not enter upon a 
policy of Government bridge building. 
For to do so would require practically 
unlimited expenditures. 

x * * 

N VIEW of this obvious attitude of 

Congress, those who are opposed to 
the investment of private capital in 
highway bridges have turned their at- 
tention to the policy of inducing the 
State governments to construct all 
highway bridges in their respective 
road systems. The Committees of Con- 
gress have been disposed to encourage 
this policy wherever the States were 
in a financial position to construct free 
highway bridges as parts of their road 
systems. 

But very few of the States can do 
this. All of the proceeds from *their 
gasoline taxes are being used for the 
construction of their highways and 
smaller bridges, and most of the States 
have found it practically impossible 
to secure sufficient funds to construct 
the more expensive highway bridges 
across larger waterways, and par- 
ticularly those forming interstate and 
international boundaries. 

* * & 


O MEET that situation those who 

are opposed to permitting the use 
of private capital in connection with 
such structures have in recent years 
carried on a campaign to induce the 
highway commissions of the different 
States to themselves construct their 
highway bridges as toll bridges and 
amortize their costs from the proceeds 
of the tolls. 

It is argued that the State highway 
commissions can construct highway 
bridges more economically and can 
borrow money for that purpose more 
cheaply than could be done by private 
interests, and that for these reasons 
the cost of the bridges could be amor- 
tized and the bridges made free more 
quickly than would be the case if the 
bridges were constructed by private 
capital. 

This policy of State-owned toll 
bridges has been approved by the Com- 
mittees of Congress, and bills grant- 
ing the consent to different States to 
construct such bridges have been given 
preferential consideration during the 
last two or three years. 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads: Bridges,” to appear in the issue 


of June 23, Representative Denison will 
their relation to highway systems. 
Copyright 1930 by The United Sta 


Bills in Congress | 


5 — Executive Depart-| 
ments and Government Of- 
ficers and Employes 


S. 4735. Mr. Smoot. To increase the 
salary of the Commissioner of Customs; 
Finance. 

H. R. 13054. Mr. Stone, Oklahoma. To 
provide equal apportionment among the 
several States, Territories, and District of 


| Columbia by the United States Civil Serv- 


ice Commission, extending the apportion- 
ment to all departments in the District of | 
Columbia and to all States and Territories; 
Civil Service. 
Title 7—Agriculture 

S.J. Res. 195. Mr. Sheppard. Authorizing 
investigation of certain operations on cotton 


| exchanges; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Tithe 23—Highways 

S. 4736. Mr. Fess. To provide for an 
investigation as to the location and prob- 
able cost of a southern approach road to 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge; Library. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
S. J, Res. 196. Mr. Jones. To aid in 
North Carolina Upholds 
‘Horseplay’ Injury Award) 

State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, June 20. 
Holding that an employe injured in 
the course of his employment through 
the “horseplay” of a fellow employe is 
entitled to workmen’s compensation if he 
does not participate in the “horseplay,” 
the North Carolina Supreme Court has 
affirmed the award of the State indus- 
trial commission and the judgment of 
the lower court in the case of Ormond 
E. Chambers v. Union Oil Co., Inc., and 


| Maryland Casualty Co. 


The opinion points out that Mr, Cham- 
bers was injured when a pistol carried 
by another employe was accidentally dis- 
charged. Both were drivers for the oii| 
company, which had no positive knowl- | 
edge that its drivers carried pistols, but 
thought they did so. 

“If a workman be denied compensa- | 
tion solely upon the ground that he was | 
injured by the ‘sp@rtive act’ of a fellow 
workman,” the opinion stated, “it would 
seem to be clear that the old ‘fellow 
servant’ doctrine is apearing in a brand- 
new name of ‘horseplay.’” 


| creating 
| bureau 


continue his discussion of bridges and 


tes Daily Publishing Corporation 


determining the share of the United States 
toward the annual expenses of the District 
of Columbia; District of Columbia. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
S. 4738. Mr. Robsion of Ky. To provide 
that the United States shall cooperate with 
the States in promoting the general health 


| of the rural population of the United States, 


and the welfare and hygiene of mothers and 
children; Commerce. 

S. 4740. Mr. Harris. To change the name 
of Meridian Park in the City of Washington 
to Henderson Park; District of Columbia. 


H. R. 13075. Mr. Korell, Oreg. Provid- 
ing for the reconditioning of the old Fed- 
eral post office and Federal courthouse 
building in the City 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Changes in Status of 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

R. 387. To amend the act of 1930 
in the Treasury Department a 
of narcotics. Reported to House 
June 20. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 9280. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant a right of way for street pur- 


H. 


poses upon and across the Holabird quar- | 


termaster depot military ~eservation, Mary- 
land. Passed House May 27. Reported to 
Senate June 19. 

S. 4248. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to convey the Fort Griswold tract to 
the State of Connecticut. 
ate June 19. 

H. R. 2156. Authorizing the sale of all 
of the interest and rights of the United 
States of America in the Columbia Arsenal 
property, situated in the ninth civil district 
of Maury County, Tennessee, and providing 
that the net fund be deposited in the mil- 


itary post construction fund, and for the! 


repeal of public law numbered 542 (H. R. 
12479) Seventieth Congress. Passed House 
Apr. 21. Reported to Senate June 20, 


| Title 26—Internal Revenue 


H. R. 
under Treasury Regulations, to recover 
the value of internal revenue stamps af- 
fixed to tobacco manufacturers which have 
been removed from the manufacturing place 
for consumption or sale but which the 
owner has been unable to market, or which 
has become unmerchantable, etc. Re- 


10658. 


| ported to House June ?0. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 37. To require persons contracting 
to perform public work to file bonds of at 
least 50 per cent of the amount of the 
contracts. Passed by senate. 

B. 49. To provide that the proceeds 
of insurance policies in which the estate 
is named as beneficiary shall be used to 
discharge debts. Withdrawn. 

S. B. 79. To require that hospitals, asy- 
lums and similar institutions in towns or 


cities having automatic fire alarm systems ! 


shall be equipped with alarm boxes. Passed 
by senate. 

S. B, 231. To provide that compensation 
suits may be filed where accidents occur, 
Passed by senate. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R, 3222. For the relief of the State 
of Vermont. Passed House June 11. Re- 
ported to Senate June 19. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


The following bridge bill has been re- 
ported to the Senate: H. R. 12663. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 12549. To amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyright and permit 
the United States to enter the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union. Reported to 
House June 20. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


| H. R. 12099. An act to apply the pension 
‘laws to the Coast Guard. Passed House 


of Portland, Oreg.; | 


Reported to Sen- | 


To permit manufacturers, | 


New Books Received® 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Kuznets, Simon Smith. Secular movements 
in production and prices; their nature 
and their bearing upon cyclical fiuctua- 
tions, by ... (Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essays. xlvi (i. e. xlvii).) 536 p. 
Boston, Houghton Miffin co., 1930. 

30-11869 

Lockridge, Ross Franklin. A. Lincoln, by 
- +. . 3820 p., illus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.. World book co., 1930. 30-11880 

Macy, John Albert. About women. 314 p. 
N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 19380. 30-11867 

Morgan, George. Patrick Henry, by... 
with twenty-four illustrations. 493 p. 
Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1929. 30-11883 

Mudgett, Bruce D. Statistical tables and 
graphs. 194 p., illus. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1930. 30-11861 

Pelton, Frank. “Eel Rack”, an epic narra- 
tive of the Delaware. 285 p. Phil., The 
Ferguson press, 1930. 30-11760 

Reigner, Charles Gottshall. Writing let- 
ters, by ... 173 p., illus. Baltimore, 
The H. W. Rowe co., 1930. 30-118 

Sardou, Victorien. ... Patrie! Drame his 
torique, edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by ... and Robert Bell 

| Michell. 205 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1930. 30-11755 

Schaaf, William Leonard. Progressive busi- 

ness artihmetic, an introductory course, 

by > « . 40 go Hies.. Boston, 2. ©. 

Heath and co., 1930. 30-11863 

| Scudder, Jared Waterbury. Third-year Latin 

| composition, with material for final re- 
view and preparation for third-year Latin 
examinations, by 186 p. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 30-11754 

Shaffer, Frederick Charles. Modern collec- 

tion letter forms. 153 p. Denver, 1930. 
30-11870 

Warburg, Paul Moritz. The federal ue 
system, its origin and growth; reflectiots 
and recollections. 2 v. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan company, 1930. 30-11862 
Wheeler-Bennett, John Wheeler. Informa- 
tion on the World court, 1918-1928, by... 
and Maurice Fanshawe, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Cecil Hurst, issued under 
the auspices of the Information service 
on international affairs. (Information 
series, no. 5.) 208 p. London, G. Allen 

| & Unwin, 1930. 30-11874 

| Wilson, Howard Eugene. Workbook in 
United States history, for higher grades, 
by ... and Florence H. Wilson. 254 p. 
N. Y., American book co., 1930. 30-11877 

| Zweig, Stefan. Three masters: Balzac, 
| Dickens, Dostoeffsky, by .. . translated 
| from the German by Eden and Cedar 

Paul. (Master builders. v. 1.) 238 p. 

N. Y., The Viking press, 1930. 30-11762 





Bayley, William Shirley. Guide to the study 
| of non-metallic mineral products (except 
| building stones). 530 p., illus. N. Y., 
| H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-11824 
Bishop, Calvin Collier. Alternating cur- 
rents for technical students. 317 p., illus 
N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co., 1930. 30-1825), 
Booth, Bramwell. These fifty years, by .. 
with a foreword by Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 
255 p. London, Cassell & co., 1929. 
30-11836 
Brown, M. Ethel. The composition speller, 
2 v., illus. Wayland H. Burdick, Gran- 
ville B. Jeffers. 2 v., illus. N. Y., Rand, 
McNally & co., 1930. 3830-11841 
Carey, Nancy, pseud. Soup to nuts, a selec- 
tion of choice recipes. 186 p., illus. 
Phil., Macrae Smith co., 1929. 30-11823 
Delaney, Francis Xavier. A history of the 
Catholic church in Jamaica, B. W. I., 1494 
to 1929. 292 p. N. Y., Jesuit mission 
press, 1930. 30-11835 
Edwards, Junius David. ... The aluminum 
industry, by ... Francis C. Frary, Zay 
Jeffries, with the collaboration of a group 
of experts from the staff of Aluminum 
company of America. Ist ed. (Chemical 
engineering series.) 2 v., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-11822 
Eltzner, Dorothea. .... German, by ... and 
Paul Radenhausen. (Oxford review se- 
ries.) 200 p. New York, Oxford hook 
company, 1930. 30-1137 
Fisher, Alfred George Timbrell. Treatment 
by manipulation; a practical handbogk 
for the practitioner and student, by €. 
being the second edition of “Manipulatfve 
surgery”, with sixty-two illustrations. 
200 p., illus. London, H. K. Lewis & co. 
| Itd., 1928. 30-11818 
From beyond; extracts from messages of 
comfort and inspiration, received from 
a loved one waiting on the other side, 
by Mrs. F., with an introduction by John 
Clair Minot. 97 p. Boston, Mass., The 
Stratford co., 1930. 30-11834 
| Galsworthy, John. Exiled; an evolutionary 
comedy in three acts. 118 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Duckworth, 1929. 30-1184 
alsworthy, John. The roof; play in 
seven scenes. 129 p., illus. London, 
Duckworth, 1929. 3830-11846 
zee, George Edward. Gold alloys, their 
| manufacture & application; a practical 
business guide to the preparation, com- 
position, and melting of gold alloys of 
every description and caratage, for the 
use of goldbeaters, goldsmiths, jewellers, 
watchcase makers, enamellers, setters, 
pen makers, stampers, gilders, and all 
kindred workers in the precious metals. 
336 p., illus. London, C. Lockwood and 
son, 1929. 30-11827 
Gould, Gerald Blenkiron. Steam generation 
steps ahead, by... 102 p. N. Y., Fuel 
engineering company of New York, 1930. 
30-11820 
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| State Books and 
| Publications 


| Information regarding these publications 
may he obtained hw writing to the de- 
partments in the State given helow. 


Maryland—Sixty-Third Annual Report of 
the State Board of Education Showing 
Condition ef The Public Schools of Mary- 
land, Department of Education, Annap- 
olis, 1929. 

Nebraska—Annual Report of The State Tax 
Commissioner and The State Board of 
Equalization and Assessment of t& 
State of Nebraska, Harry W. Scott, State 
Tax Commissioner, Lincoln, 1929. 

Missouri—Cases determined by the St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Springfield Cgurt 
of Appeals of the State of Missouri, ol. 
222, Jefferson City, 1925-1929, 

Massachusetts—4Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations and Taxation 
of the State of Massachusetts, Henry F. 

| Long, Commissioner of Corporatiens and 

Taxation, Public Document No. 16, Bos- 

ton, 1929. 

rginia—The Industrial Directory of the 

State of Virginia, Department of Labor 

and Industry and The Virginia State 

Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, 1929. 
Virginia—Thirty-second Annual Report of 
The Department of Labor and Industry 
of The State of Virginia, Division of Pur- 
chase and Printing, Richmond, 1930. 
California—The ~ irect Primary Law of the 
State of California, Frank C. Jordan, 
Secretary of State, Sacramento, 1930. 
Rhode Island—Third Annual Report of the 

| Washington Bridge Commission of the 

| States of Rhode Island, Providence, 1930. 

| Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania Building and 

Loan Associations, Department of Bank- 

ing, Peter G. Cameron, Secretary of Bank- 

ing, Harrisburg, 1928. 


———————————— yg 
| June 16. Reported to Senate June 20, 
MY 


‘Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
| Property, and Works 


H. R. 12343. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept donations of sites 
‘for public buildings. Passed House June 16. 
Reported to Senate June 20, 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 1602. To provide for the exchange of 
lands of the United States in the pine sp 


Vi 


| Islands for lands of the Philippine cay. 
| ernment. Reported to Senate June 19, a 
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Track Extensions 





Order to Build ‘| Pere Marquette to Operate 
| Over Part of Erie Tracks 


Oregon Railroad 





Is Postponed 


Court Asks Postponement 
Because of Pending Ap- 
peal by Subsidiary of 
Union Pacific 





Order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company to build 
180 miles of new line from Crane to 
Crescent Lake, Oreg., at an estimated 
cost of from $9,000,000 to $11,000,000. 
effective July 1, 1930, has been postponed 
until Jan. 1, 1931. 

Postponement of the date on or before 
which the Union Pacific subsidiary was 
to have commenced construction of the 
line despite its opposition to the project, 
was made by the Commission at the re- 
quest of the United States district court, 
district of Oregon. 

The court’s request for a _postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the Com- 
mission’s order is due to an appeal from 
the Commission’s decision now pending 
in the court on behalf of the railroad. 

Facilities Questioned 

The proceedings grew out of a com- 
plaint of the public service commission 
of Oregon in Docket No. 19680 against 
the Central Pacific and other railroads, 


WY wherein it was charged that the rail- 


roads have refused to provide reasonable 
and adequate facilities of transportation 
by rail to a large area within the State 
of Oregon. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was urged to require the 
construction in the interest of the public, 
and this the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did by report and order in the 
case made ptblic Dec. 3, 1929. 

A brief summary of the Commission's 
conclusions in the case follows: 

We find that an extension of the rail 
line of the 0.-W. R. & N., now termi- 
nating at or near Burns, Oreg., from, or 
near a station thereon designed as Crane, 
Oreg., to a connection with the Cascade 
line of the Southern Pacific at, or near, 
Crescent Lake, Oreg., by the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, is reasonably required in the in- 
terest of public convenience and neces- 
sity and that the expense involved therein 
will not impair the ability of the carrie 
or carriers involved to perform their 
duty to the public, and that the facts 
justify an order requiring such extension 
to be constructed. 


To Enter Order 

An appropriate order will be entered 
requiring the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company to construct 
the extension substantially as proposed 
by complainant and authorizingthe Union 
Pacific Railroad Company to participate 
therein. 

As previously shown the 0.-W. R. & 
N. is owned by the Oregon Short Line 
which, in turn, is owned by the Union 
Pacific. All eastbound traffic moving 
from and over this extension will move 
practically the full length of the latter 


carriers. Under suth circumstances it 
would be inconsistent and contrary to 
fairness to consider the new construc- 


tion with relation only to the O.-W. R. 
& N., and apart from the Oregon Short 


Line and the Union Pacific. In view 
of these facts, it is expected that the 
cost of the construction will be financed 


hy the Union Pacific in a manner similar 

@o that which it voluntarily followed in 
the construction of the Burns extension 
previously referred to. 





State Regulation 
a ae 


Public Utilities 








Illinois 

Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, 
has been authorized by the Illinois com- 
merce commission to issue $12,000.000 of 
4'> per cent bonds and to sell them at not 
less than 93 per cent of par, and to issue 
and pledge $12,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds 
The proceeds awe to reimburse the com- 
pany's treasury for expenditures for the 
acquisition of property and construction 
to Sept. 30, 1928 

Greater Chicago Lake Water Co. was 
granted a certificate of convenience and 


necessity to construct and operate a water- 
works system to supply the territory within 





a radius of 35 miles. exclusive of Chicago 

Bartonville Bus Line, Inc., was cited to 
appear to show cause why its certificate 
of convenience and necessity for operation 
between Peoria and Pekin should not be 
revoked for violation of the law and the 
commission's orders 

Waibel Electric Co. was authorized to 
construct and operate a transmission line 
in Millbrook and Radnor townships, Pe 
oria County, 


Illinois Publie Utility Co. was authorized 








to construct and operate an electric trans- 
mission line in Catlin township, Vermilion 
County.” 

Western Gas and Electric Co. was au- 
thorized to constr and operate an elee- 
tric transmission line in Lisle township 
DuPage County. 

Nokomis Bus Line, Ine., has applied for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 

a to operate between Decatur and Chicago in 
extension of its present service between 


Hillsboro and Decatur. 
Illinois Pewer & Light Corp. applied for 
uthorit®to construct and operate an elec- 
ie transmission line from Steelville to 
Chester and to transact business along the 


route. 
Indiana 
A complaint against the electric rates 
of the municipal plant in Gas City has 


been dismissed by the public service com- 
mission following on agreement upon a new 


rate schedule. The new rates, to be tried 
as an expe¥iment, according to the com- 
mission, will be & cents per kilowat hour} 
for the first 50, 6 cents for the next 20, | 
and 4 cents for all in excess of 50, with 
a minimum monthly charge of 75 cents. 


A rate of 3 cents will be charged for cook- 
ing and power. 

Gary Railways Co. has 
to increase its common capital stock from 
275,000 shares to 325.0000 shares, no par 
value, and increase its preferred stock from 


been authorized 


17,500 shares to 22,500 shares, par value 
$100. 

Weilbacher Truck Service Co., Inc., of 
St. Louis, was authorized to operate a mo- |! 


tor freight service for interstate business 






between Indianapolis and the Illinois-In- 
diana jine over United States highway 40. 

The public service commission has ap- 
proved the regrouping 19 telephone 
companies and the transfer of their prop- 
erties to 11 new corporations which will 
operate the several exchanges, while the 
Inter - Communications Corporation § will 
take over and operate the toll plant. ‘Lhe 
stock of all the present operating com- 
panies is owned or controlled by the Inter- 





state Telephone & Teleg 
company, 


aph Co., a holding 


On complaint of the Shore Line Motor 
Coach Co., the Schappi Bus Line, Inc., has 
heen ordered to discontinue the carrying 


sengers within the City of Hammond. ' 


|} partment 
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Handling 


C. C, Grants Right to Operate Between Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., and East Buffalo, N. Y., to Facilitate 


of Freight 





The Pere Marquette Railway has been 


authorized by the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission to operate under trackage 
rights over 23 miles of the Erie Rail- 
road between Suspension Bridge and East 
Buffalo, N. Y., the Commission announced 
June 20 by report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8195. j 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

The Pere Marquette Railway Company, 
a carrier by railroad subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, on Apr. 11, 1930, 
filed an application under section 1 (18) 
of the act for a certificate that the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and 
necessity require the operation by it un- 
der trackage rights over the line of the 
Erie Railroad Company between Sus- 
pension Bridge and the East Buffalo 
freight yard of the latter company, 23.22 
miles, all in Niagara and Erie Counties, 
N. Y. No representations have been 
made by any State authority and no 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 

The applicant operates freight train 
service between St. Thomas, Ontario, and 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 115.33 miles, 
and between St. Thomas, Ontario, and 
Black Rock, N. Y., 119.69 miles. It inter- 
changes freight with the New York Cen- 
tral, the Lehigh Valley, and the Erie 
Railroads at Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
and with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, hereinafter called the 
Lackawanna, at Black Rock, N, Y., and 
through these lines, by intermediate 
switching arrangements, interchanges 
freight with other railroads entering the 
City of Buffalo, N. Y. 

By using the line of the Erie Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the Erie. 
under the trackage rights for which out 
approval is herein sought, the applicant 
now proposes to operate its own freight 
trains via Suspension Bridge into 
City of Buffalo and interchange cars 
with other carriers at the East Buffalo 
treight yards of the Erie, the distance 
by this route between St. Thomas and 
East Buffalo being about 138 miles. Such 
operation will not in any way affect or 
limit the applicant’s right to interchange 
freight, as heretofore, with any of the 
four carriers above named at Suspension 
Bridge and Black Rock. The applicant 
will handle in its trains between Sus- 
pension Bridge and East Buffalo freight 
traffic interchanged between the appli- 
cant and the Erie at Suspension Bridge. 


Pere Marquette Now 
Uses Erie Tracks 


A tentative agreement, subject to ou? 
approval, has been entered jnto between 
the applicant and the Erie by which the 
Erie grants to the applicant the right 
and privilege of using, jointly with the 
Erie and any other companies to which 
it has given or may give trackage rights, 
the Erie’s Niagara Falls branch between 
Suspension Bridge and East Buffalo for 
the purpose of hauling with the appli- 
cant’s own power and crews cars coming 
from or destined to its line of railroad 
which it desires to interchange with other 
railroads at East Buffalo, and for no 
other purpose, 

This right and privilege includes the 
right to use.the passing sidings, switches, 
turnouts, and other track facilities ap- 
purtenant to the track to be oper- 
ated over to such extent as may be rea- 
sonably required for the applicant’s op- 
erations. The Erie is to set apart and 
give the applicant the right to use six 
certain tracks having an aggregate 
length of three miles in the Erie’s vard, 
also certain tracks for the purpose of 
operating the applicant’s engines to and 


« 


so 


from the engine terminal in that vard 
and suitable facilities for housing ap- 
plicant’s locomotives. 

For the use of the trackage section 


given to it under this agreement the ap- 
plicant is to pay the Erie $25 for each 
train operated by the applicant over it 
in either direction. The Erie, however, 
agrees to repay to the applicant a por- 
tion of the amount so paid, which shall 
bear the same proportion to the total 
amount payable for such trackage as the 
number of cars hauled by the applicant 
thexeover on which the Erie receives a 
percentage of the revenue haul bears to 
the total number of cars hauled by the 
applicant over the trackage. 

For the use of the Erie’s yard tracks 
the applicant is to pay $19,097.64 a year, 
being interest at 6 per cent on a valua- 
tion of $58,520 per mile, plus $3,350.52 
for taxes and $5,213.52 for maintenance. 
The applicant will also pay $10 for each 
of its locomotives housed and/or cleaned 
and hostled by the Erie. 

Cars from the Lackawanna intended 
for interchange to the applicant’s line 
will be received at East Buffalo by the 
Erie, which will classify them and make 
them up into trains for a charge.of $1.75 
per car; and cars from the applicant’s 
line arriving at East Buffalo for inter- 
change to the Lackawanna will be de- 
livered to that company by the Erie for 


Ce ne 


So: 


Interstate Public Service Co, and North- 
ern Indiana Public Service (Co. have ap- 
plied for authority to regroup their re- 
spective properties The Interstate com- 
pany proposes to purchase from the North- 
ern company the latter's properties in 
Boone, Clinton, Tippecanoe and Montgor 
ery counties, the value of which was stated 
to be $5,551,180. The Northern company 
would purchase utilities of the Interstate 


company located in 16 counties in the north- 


ern part of the State, the value of which 
wes stated to be $6,495,864 

Rushville Natural Gas Co. has asked the 
publie service commission to make a sur- 
vey of its properties to establish a new 
valuation for a rate base, 

Pennsylvania Railroad has asked the 


commission to nullify an ordinance adopted 
by the City of Plymouth requiring watch- 
men instead of electric flash signals at 
two crossings 

The City of Fast Chicago applied for au- 


| thority to issue $500,000 in bonds to con- 
) struct 


a city water intake in Lake Mich- 


igan. 
Maine 
Vinalhaven Water (Co. has 
ized by the public utilties commission to 
issue $45,000 of 5 per cent bonds, due in 
1950, and sell them at % 


3 per cent of par. 
The proceeds are to refund honds due 
July 1, 1930. 


been author- 


Massachusetts 
Electric & Power of 
has been authorized by the de- 
of public utilities to issue $150,- 
000 of additional capital stock, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the payment of ob- 
ligations represented by notes aggregat- 
ing $240,000 


Citizens Gas. 


Nantucket 


c-.. 


Missouri 
Empire District Electric Co,, of Joplin, 
has applied to the public service commis- 
sion for permission to construct a 6,600- 
volt power line from Fair Grove, Greene 
County, 12 miles into Dade County to serve 
rural communities. 


¢ 


the | 


ja charge of $1 per car. Cars from Sus- 
pension Bridge arriving at the Erie’s 
East. Buffalo yards in applicant’s trains 
destined to connecting lines other than 
those of the Lackawanna and the Erie 
will be delivered to such other lines by 
the Erie at the regular established 
switching rate. At the end of each pe- 


riod of five years the rates and charges | 


may be changed and adjusted by agree- 
ment between the parties or by arbitra- 
tion as provided in the trackage agrec- 
ment, which also provides for fees for 


certain other services to be furnished by | 


the Erie and contains various other pro- 
visions regarding the applicant’s use of 
the traekage and facilities mentioned. 


Present Lack of 
Yard Facilities 


The applicant has no yard facilities 
between St. Thomas and the Niagara 
frontier and therefore has to make up 
its trains at St. Thomas for direct move- 
ments to either Suspension Bridge or 
Black Rock and to operate f® and from 
each of these terminals a sufficient num- 
ber of trains to protect service require- 
ments. It is therefore compelled to op- 
erate more freight trains in both direc- 
tions between St. Thomas and_ the 
Niagara frontier than would be required 
to handle theexisting traffic to and from 
a single terminal at Buffalo. In 1929 
the applicant delivered to its connections 
at Suspension Bridge 45,573 loaded and 
7,308 empty cars and to the Lackawanna 





at Black Rock 18,126 loaded and 7,048 
empty cars. 

It received from its connections at 
Suspension Bridge 22,401 loaded and 


9 


32,203 empty cars, and from the Lack- 
awanna at Black Rock 14.320 loaded and 
11,714 empty cars. In that year it op- 
erated an average of 3.3 trains per day 
between St. Thomas and _ Suspension 
| Bridge and two trains per day between 
St. Thomas and Black Rock. These 
trains handled an average of 1,631 gross 
tons eastbound to Suspension Bridge and 





1,175 gross tgns eastbound to Black 
Rock, whereas the locomotives now in 
service on that line have capacity to 


handle 2,660 gross tons per train. Con- 
centration of its business at one terminal 
in Buffalo which the proposed trackage 
agreement will permit, will enable the 
applicant to forward cars for any con- 
nection at Buffalo in any train leaving 
St. Thomas and thereby handle its traf- 
fic in about 3.5 trains per day in each 
direction and also give earlier and more 
frequent deliveries to all Buffalo connec- 
tions than is possible under present con- 
ditions. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 
Association 
Coast Line 
unreasonable 
of potatoes 
Maryland, 
in 


Sub. N 


of Knoxville, 
Railroad et 
rates on 
from 


23153, Southern Traffic 
Tenn., v. Atlantic 
al. Unjust and 
carload shipments 
points in New York, 
Virginia and New Jersey to 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Carolina, South Carolina and Vir 
unduly preferential in favor of 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas 
desist the establishment 
and rates and repara- 
968.32. 

Locher & 
Chesapeake 


oO. o. 


points 
North 
ginia, and 

shippers in 





order, 
just 


and 


ble 








Company, Inc., of 
& Ohio Rail- 
on bituminous 
points in West Vir 
unjust and unreason 
order, the estab 
reasonable rates and 








Glasgow, Va.,, 
way et al Against 
rload, from 
Virginia 
and 
just 


rates 
to 


Cease 


oal, 
ginia 
able. 
lishment of 
reparat! 

No. 


son, 


desist 
and 





61 
Mint 
Western Railway 


of Ben 
& North 


es 


Produce ¢ 
al. v. Chicago 
et al. Against or 
dressed poultry, butter and eggs, in 
straight mixed carloads, from points 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska, to Duluth, Chicago, Minneap 
olis, and other points in western, Illinois, 
central, trunk line and New England 
freight territories, shipped to Minneapolis 
for concentration reshipment un 

t, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly preferential. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment reasonable and 
just rates and reparation 

No. 2 2. -Bluff City Lime & Stone Co 
of Alton, Ill., v. Missouri Pacifie Railroad 
al Unjust and unreasonable of 
$1.40 per net ton, on coal from mines at 


Benson 
et 





0. 





or 


and 


us 
of 
56 


et rate 


Herrin and West Frankfort, Ill., to Mosher 
Mo., as unjust, unreasonable, excessive and 
unlawful. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates, 

No. 22563.—Caine Steel Co. of Chicago, 
Til, et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Against the application of the fifth- 
class rates on shipments of damaged, or 
defective sheet iron, or plate iron, as 
waster plates or sheets, from points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, as un- 


just, unreasonable, discriminatory and pref 
erential. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of the rates concur- 
rently in effect on billets or scrap iron or 
such other rates as Commission may deem 
just and reasonable, and reparation. 

No. 23564.—-P. W. Plumry Lumber Co., | 
Barnesville, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad. Against the application of rates 
of 1815 cents and 2014? cents per 100 
pounds on shipments of logs (walnut) from 
points in West Virginia, to Ohio, as un- 
just and unreasonable, to the extent it 
exceeded 65°, of sixth class as provided by 
the order of the Commission in William- 
son Véneer Company v. B. & O., 159 1. C. C., 
918. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates, 








and reparation. 

No. 22565.--Borden Sales Co., Inc., of 
New York City v. Chicago, Rock Island & | 
Gulf Railway et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on carload shipments of con- | 
densed or evaporated canned milk, from 
Lewisburg, Tenn. to points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Texas, and in violation of 


the fourth section, in so far as they exceed 
rates from Columbia and Nashville, Tenn., 
to which points Lewisburg is intermediate. 


Ask for rates of 50 cents to Little Rock, 
70.5 cents to Tulsa, 80 cents to Amarillo, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Greenville, Houston, San 


Antonio and Waco; 92 cents to Brownsville 
and Laredo, and 108 cents to Alpine, and 
reparation 

No. 23566.—-Concrete 
Omaha, Nebr., v. 
Railway et al. 


Engineering Co. of 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Against rate of $4.43 per 
100 pounds on steel hardware, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., to San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the 
application of commodity rate of $2.25, and 
reparation 

No, 23567.—Eastern 
Produce Exchange, Inc., 
| Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Shore 
of 


of Virginia, 
Onley, Va., v. 


|the establishment 
Against team track ’ 


For Reviews of | 





‘Winners of Contest of Best 
- Surveys and Forecasts of 
| Industry May Be 
nounced at Convention 








| Announcement of the contest 
| who, in 1925, submitted the best 
and forecast of electric power and light 
operations during the decade just past 
is expected to be a feature of the 53rd 
convention of the National Electric Ligit 
Association, now in progress at San 
Francisco, the assistant chief of the elec- 
!trical equipment division, H. E. Way, De- 
partment of Commerce, stated orally 
June 19. 

It was pointed out that in 1925 Bon- 
bright Company and the American 
Superpower Corporation announced 
awards totaling $20.000 for surveys of 
the electric light and power industry in 


winner 
review 


‘ 


the form of reviews summarizing the 
progress made and to be expected in 
the industry from 1920 to 1930, 


The initial awards made in 1925 were 
$5,000, won by Daniel Cowan, of Canada, 
for the best paper, and $5,000 in vary- 
ing payments for 22 other papers judged 
at that time to be the next best reviews 
and forecasts of power and light activi 


ties during the last decade. 


In view of the fact that the full time 
covered by the reviews and forecasts 
has passed the papers have been gone 


over again by the judges, and the author 
whose combination review and forecast 
came nearest to the actual figure for the 
period will .receive $10,000, 

It was explained that the final analyz 
ing of the papers is expected to be of 
great interest because it will to some ex 


tent confirm the value of careful fore- 
casts of industrial development. 
Close Agreement Found 

In 1925 the judges reported that a 


number of the papers selected as of the 
greatest merit showed a_ surprisingly 
close agreement. Among the forecasts 


was a general prediction that the cost of 
electricity would continue to decrease, 
that customer ownership would prove an 
increasingly important part in the work 
of financing the development of the in- 
dustry, and that there would be a decided 
increase in domestic refrigeration by 
means of electrification. 

Of six papers then judged the best of 
the lot, three predicted a great growth 
in the percentage of the industry con- 
trolled through holding companies. On 
the subject of farm electrification, there 
was a wider divergence of opinjon, two 


leading contestants stating that there 
would be a striking increase, while two 
others conceded there would be a_sub- 
stantial increase and another held that 
farm electrification would play no great 
part. 

The six papers showed a fairly close 


agreement on estimates of conditions as 
of Jan. 1, 1930. On estimates of capital 
invested, for example, the range was 
from a “low” of $9,450,000,000 to a 
“high” of $12,000,000,000, and four of 
the six estimated that $10,000,000,000 
would approximate the sum. 

The papers also include many other 
points of interest regarding the electric 
power industry, it was said, 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The 
on June 
which are 
No 

Railway 

June 10 

Charges collected 
cream in dry 
nanufactured of canvas, fiber, and felt 
La Junta, Colo., to points in Arizona, 
Mexico, and Texas found inapplicable 
charges not shown to be un 
or otherwise unlawful Refund 
directed Complaint dis- 





Interstate Commerce Commission 
20 made public rate decisions 
summarized follows: 

Wiswell 
Expre 
1930, 


as 
22639 Creamery 


Agency, 


Company Vv 
es Ine. Decided 
shipments 
contain 


on express 


of ice refrigerating 
ers 
from 
New 
Application 
reasonable 
overcharges 
ed 

21482 
Association 
way et al, 


of 





Ynland Empire Manufacturer 
Abilene & Southern Rail 

Decided May 2k, 1930. 

Mil- ; 

com-} 

at 


reg 


Chicago, 
to accord 
on lumber 
rules and 
transit charge 
their 
Illinois, Towa, 
South Dakota, 
Undue prejudice 
assailed charges, 
not otherwise 


defendant, the 
Paul & Pacific, 
members transit 
Wash., under like 
and at the same 
t contemporaneously 
at certain 
Wisconsin, Minnesota *and 
found unduly udicial, 
ordered removed The 
rules and found 
unduly prejudicial 
Rates on lumber, in 
tain points in Oregon and 
der which transit service 
points in Illinois, Towa, Wisconsin, 
sota and South Dakota, but 
found not to be in violation 
No. 20891 and related 
Metals Corporation et 
Ohio Railroad al. 
TH30, 
Rates on zine 
Alabama, Georgi 


Failure 
waukee, St 
plainant’s 
pokane, 
lations 


accords com 


in 


as 
petitors points 
pre 
practices 
carloads, from cer 
Washington un- 
accorded at 
Minne- 
not at Spokane, 
of section 4. 
cases. - Federated 
al. v. Baltimore & 
Decided June 6, 


et 
by-products from points in | 
Tennessee, Illinois, and 
all the States in official classification 
territory to Donora, Pa., and Moundsville, 
W. Va., found unreasonable Rate from 
Toronto, Canada, to Moundsville, found un- 
reasonable for the past only. Reasonable 
interstate rates prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded 
No. 22671 Middle West Coal Company, 

Inc., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al 

Decided June 10, 1930. 

Switching charge collected by the Penn- 
svlvania Railroad at Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
one carload of coal originating at Glo, Ky., 
found inapplicable. Shipment found over- 
charged Applicable charge found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded 
No. 22805.— International Cement Corpora- 

tion v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al 

Decided June 9, 1930 

one carload of castings, 


Rate charged on 
or rough grinding balls, from Peru, Ind., 
for export to Cuha, 


to New Orleans. La., 

found inapplicable Reparation awarded 
___—_—_—_—_————— ED 
storage charges on potatoes at 
the Norfolk division of the Pennsylvania 
road as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 





from 


stations on 


reasonable, lawful rates and charges and 
reparation 

No. 23568.—-Frazer-Smith C@mpany of 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on barley from Minneapolis to 
Detroit. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the application of a rate on shipments 


Minneapolis, transported 
Milwaukee to Detroit, and 


originating at 
across lake from 
reparation, 

No, 23569.—Joseph Schoenthal Company 
Columbus, Ohio, v. Pennsylvania Rail 
road. Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
scrap iron from South Bend, Ind., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Ask for cease and desist order, 
of just and reasonable 
rates, and reparation. 


of 


Prizes Expected Decrease in Building Permits 





Public 


Shown by Labor Department 





Electric Decade Gain Reported, However, for Estimated Cost of Repairs: 


Three of Seven Districts Show Increase in Total 
Construction Work 


building 
ical 
decrease 
of the 


s 


districts. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Ane) Decreases were registered in residential | 


in five of the seven geograph- 
Nonresidential building 
d 9.4 per cent. However, four 
even districts showed increases 


in this class of building. 


There 


vided in 


were 12,260 dwelling units pro- 
the new residential buildings 


for which permits were issued during 


the mont 
new 
these cit 


dwelling 


During April, 12,753 
were provided in 


h of May. 
units 


es. 


The estimated cost of the repairs and 


alteratio 
sued dur 





Is- 


armits were 
347,790, which 





ns for which 
ring May was $: 
» 

















expenditures for May compared with 
April. Among the large buildings for 
which permits weve issued in this city 
were new factory buildings to cost 
$4,000,000 and two institutional build- 
ings to cost $1,140,000. 
_In Flint, Mich., a permit was issued 
for a county jail to cost $397,000. A per- 
mit was issued for an office building in 
St. Paul to cost $720,000. In Baltimore 
permits were issued for three school 
buildings to cost over $1,000,000. 

In Nashville a permit was issued for 
an educational building to cost $1,500,- 
000; in Austin, Tex., for a public build- 


























is an increase of 3.2 per cent over the ing to cost $600,000; and in San An- 
expenditures for this class of construc- tonio, Tex.. for a church to cost over 
tion during the month of April. $400,000. A permit was issued in San 
Permits were issued in many cities Francisco for a school building to cost 
for large public and semipublic build- $572,000 and a pub'ic building to cost 
ings. In Providence, R. I., permit was $575,000. In Seattle permits were is- 
issued for a public-school building to sued for two schools to cost $300,000 
cost $1,100,000, and in Boston, Mass., and for stores to cost over $900,000. 
for an administratoin building for the Families provided for in new dwelling 
Boston City Hospital to cost $400,000. houses in construction are detailed in 
In the Borough of the Bronx permits the following tabulations: 
were isse@d for eight apartment houses April May 
to cost nearly $2,000,000, and for a schoo] 1980 1930 
building to cost $300,000. New England .........00. 710 807 
In Brooklyn permits were issued for) Middle Atlantic ............ 3.619 3,998 
two school buildings to cost over $4,000,- | East North Central .......- 
000, and for a public building to cost [West North Central ........ 605 
$200,000. In Pittsburgh, according to South Atlantic Sewieiais ee 
permits issued, nine stores were to be a. meliceas Rihe ee rae 
erected at a cost of over $1,000,000. iirc eet eee Stale 
In the City of Chicago there was an Total 12,260 
increase of over $5,000,000 in indicated Per cent of change 3.9 
Estimated cost of new residential wulldinws \ new nonresidential buildings (B), 
and total building operation () in 288 cities of the United States having a population 
of 25,000 or more. by geographic divisions: 
\ A B ( ( 
April, 1930 May, 1930 ¢ May, 1980 April, 19380 May, 1950 
New England 3250 $4, 5: $5,617,494 S138,045,476 $12,653,185 
Middle Atlantic 19,109,283 2809 71,672,810 60,048,635 
East North Central 14,555,112 S 21,31 34,616,057 10,447,50; 
West North Central ¢ 4,957,863 5, 10, ; 10,093,399 
South Atlantic 10,110,204 16,785,180 11,686,689 
South Central 7,605,182 9,239,817 14,302,782 14,396,420 
Mountain and Pa 
cific 9,251,761 10,194,982 7,071,900 389,422 19,330,680 20,406,480 
Total $60,785,989 $$7,750,801 $93,426,640 $84,633,720 $180,705,260 $169, 
Percent of change 5.0 v4 
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Aleohol Tested as Fuel 
By Motorized Railroad 
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making Sd 
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1.] 

ed with two motors of 100 horse- 
id 1.200 revolutions, and is cap- 
kilometers per bour. 
periment Was made made over a 
f 500 kilometers. The outward 
made in 11 hours and 44 minutes 
time, and the return trip in 9 
d 51 minutes. The consumption 
ine these motor cars Was 
by the manufacturers as 1 liter 
neter. The actual consumption 
was 1.1 liters per kilometer. 
inued use of alcohol in this way, 


for 


to Brazilian opinion, would 
benefit to the sugar industry as 
an be made from the domestic 


ne while gasoline has to be im 


ported. The Brazilian sugar industry 
has been suffering losses during the past 
two years, due to ovetproduction and the 
difficulty in competing in foreign mar- 
kets. The last harvest calculated to 
have been "0 per cent below the previous 
fArmers 


is 


one because many have aban 
doned their crops in view of low. prices. 
The increasing use of alcohol would 
therefore prove an aid to the sugar in 


dustry. 

At the time the experiment was under 
consideration one of the technical rep 
reselitatives of the manufacturers of the 


motor cars stated that they were built 
for the consumption of gasoline and his 


company could not be held responsible for 
any derangement caused by the use of 
alcohol. The motor, of course, was 
slightly altered to use this domestic fuel, 
but details of these alterations were not 


given. 
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Utilities 






British Railways 
Report Decrease 
In Their Revenue 





Four Leading Systems Show 
| $10,000,000 Drop in 
Five Months as Compared 
‘ith Like Period in 1929 


Revenues of the four main British 
railroads fell off more than $10,000,000 
in the first five months of this year, with 
less passenger traffic accounting for 
more than half of the reduction, accord- 
in& to information from the consul gen- 
eral at London, Albert Halstead, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

A loss of $10,628.436 for the first 22 
weeks of 1930 (to June 1), as compared 
with 1929, was registered by the four 
main British railroad systems, the Lon- 
don and North Eastern, the London Mid- 
land and Scottish, the Great Western, 
and the Southern, according to official 
British railroad returns. 

The of $10,628,436 





decrease was dis- 








tributed as follows: Passenger fares, 
$5,469,947; merchandise and freight, $3,- 
018,689; and coal and coke, $2,139,800. 
The heaviest sufferer was the London 
Midland and Scottish system, followed 
by the London and Northeastern, the 
Great Western, and the Southern. 
Some allowance must be made in re- 


spect of loss of income from passenger 
fares, the report states, inasmuch as in 
1929 the period under review included 
the Whitsuntide vacation, which this 
year occurred after the returns were in. 
However, there is usually some decline 
in freight traffic during holiday periods, 
so that a comparison of the figures for 
this year as compared with last year's 
may he taken as showing a fairly accu- 
rate index of the situation. 





Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





No. 23399.—-Western Ohio Railway & Power 
Corporation et al. v. Cincinnati & Lake 
Erie Railroad et al.; No. 23399, Sub No. 
1 Western Ohio Railway & Power Cor- 
poration et al. v. Cincinnati & Lake Erie 
Railroad et al. are assigned for hearing 
on June 30, at the United States court 
room Columbus, Ohio, before Exam- 
iners Hanson and Glenn 

No. 23338 Fieldale Mills et al. v. Norfolk 
& Western Railway, assigned for hear- 
ing June 30, at the United States court 
rooms, Creensboro, N. ¢ before Exam- 
iners Macomber and Simmons. 

No, 23397. -Frank Brenner et al. v. Atlan- 
tic & Yadkin Railway et al., assigned 


for hearing June 30, at the United States 

roams, Greensboro, N. C., before 
Examiners Macomber and Simmons, 

No 50. Memphis Freight Bureau 
v. Missouri Pacific Railroad et 
signed for hearing June 30, at 
Tenn before Kxaminers 
Mackey 


” court 
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Tax Refunds 


Ulterior Purpose Joint Committee Not to Disturb 
Imputed to Nickel Zax Refund to Sugar Co mpany 


Plate’s Evidence 


P. & W. Va. Counsel Alleges 
Testimony Against That 
Road’s Buying of Wheel- 
ing Has Other Object 


Voluminous testimony and_ exhibits 
presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the stated purpose of 
showing that the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway's proposal to acquire 
the Whecling & Lake Erie Rgilway, now 
being heard, would not be in the public 
interest, is alleged to be really intended 
by the Nickel Plate as a supplement to 
an application soon to be filed by that 
road looking toward the formation of 
the proposed Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate system. 

This charge was made on June 20 by 
Charles F. Taplin, vice president and 
general counsel for the P. & W. Va., 
during the hearings on his road’s appli- 
cation in Finance Docket No. 6486. Mr. 
Taplin asked C. V. Burnside, assistant 
finance director of the Commission, to 
make a ruling that this Nickel Plate tes- 
timony be considered only in the negative 
sense as purporting to show that public 
interest would not be served by his road’s 
acquisition of the Wheeling, and not in 
the affirmative sense that the public in- 
terest would best be served by the union 
of the Nickel Plate and Wheeling. Mr. 
Taplin asserted that his road reserved 
the right to make a motion to have all 
of the Nickel Plate’s testimony along 
this vein stricken from the record. 

A. H. Agate, assistant general coun- 
sel for the Nickel Plate, declared that 
under the statute the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the power to 
amend its consolidation plan on its own 
motion, and in such event would be en- 
titled to consider the Nickel Plate’s tes- 
timony in the affirmative sense as show- 
ing the benefits which would result from 
a union of that carrier with the Wheel- 
ing. 

Mir. Taplin declared that he had no 
objection to the Nickel Plate using the 


evidence it is now introducing in dupli- | 
cate when it files its merger application, | 
but that he did object to its being con- | 
sidered in the present proceeding except | 


in the light of opposition testimony to 
the P. & W. Va.’s application. 

Mr. Burnside declared that it was his 
understanding that the testimony would 
be used only in the negative sense in the 
present proceedings and assured Mr. 
Taplin that he would “be protected.” 

The testimony in dispute is that pre- 
sented by J. H. Day, general 
traffic manager of the Nickel Plate, 
who for almost two days has been con- 


tinuously on the stand reading from a| 


prepared statement and punctuating his 


contentions with reference to many maps | 


and other exhibits. These exhibits amount 
to more than 80 in number, and show 
the various routes of the Nickel Plate 
in conjunction with the Wheeling, while 
the statement points out the manifold 
benefit of a union of the Nickel Plate 
and the Wheeling, as well as the “dis- 
astrous” result of assigning the Wheel- 
ing to any other system but the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system. 
Opposes Proposed Plan 


George W. Barbee, of New York, con- | 


sulting engineer of the firm of Coverdale 
& Colpitts, testified in opposition to the 
proposed control of the Wheeling by the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 

He said that his firm had made an 
exhaustive study on the entire transpor- 
tation situation in Ohio involving the 
lines of the Wheeling and those of the 
other interested parties in the present 
proceedings. The result of this study, 
he declared, was that the public inter- 
est would best be benefited by a union 
of the Wheeling with the system which 
would include the Nickel Plate. 

Unless the P. & W. Va. is included 
in the so-called System No. 6—Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate, it cannot aid 
in the proper development of the Wheel- 


ing and therefore should not be permitted | 


to acquire the Wheeling. As to the Wa- 
bash, he said, acquisition by that road 
of the Wheeling would absolutely “dis- 
rupt existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce.” 
Would Not Aid the Wheeling 
Mr. Barbee declared that neither the 
P. & W. Va., nor the Wabash can be of 
any use in aiding the Wheeling to serve 
the important industrial centers of Ohio, 
for which the Wheeling was primarily 
built. Far better, he said, would it be 
for the Wheeling to be united with the 
System No. 6 lines, which would bring 
it into a group of railroads in direct 
competition with the great trunk lines— 
namely the Baltimore & Ohio, New York 
Central and Pennsylvania railroads, 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 20.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported int&® the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
ST OTINO) vce sviccscsee 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .. sae 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazi! (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0889 
13,9529 


4869 
5.2383 
40.1934 
26.7693 
11.2010 
4.5010 
5946 
11.7602 


17, 


30.9821 
36.5267 
26.0312 
25.6750 
35.9960 
49.4162 
55.9141 


83.95 

11.1920 
12.0733 
88.0437 
96.6400 
33.7500 


freight | 


Minority Leader of House Criticizes Refusal to Act Upon| 


Treasury's Return of $166,324 to Cali- 


fornia Corporation 


| The Joint Congressional Committee: on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, at an executive session 
June 20, “refused to disturb” the Treas- 
ury’s tax refund of $166,324 to the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Company, of San Francisco, Calif., for 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1927. This 
action was later criticized on the floor 
of the House by the minority leader of 
{the House, Representaive Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., a minority mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee. 
Representative Garner submitted to 
the House letters from the general coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, and from the chief of staff of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, to the Chairman 
of that Joint Committee, Representative 


Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., regard- | 


ing a proposed refund of $166,325 to 
the company. 

The chief of staff of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, in his memorandum letter 
to Chairman Hawley, dated Apr. 28, 
savs the claim for exemption from tax 
in that case should be denied. The chief 
of staff is L. H. Parker, who has direct 
charge of the Joint Committee’s investi- 
gation of refunds reported to that com- 
mittee by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

The conclusion of Mr. Parker, in full 
text, follows: 


comprising | 


“In conclusion, it is the opinion of the | 


staff that the taxpayer has not clearly 
established his claim, for exemption un- 


der the statute and that exemption there- | 


fore should be denied. In any event, it is 
believed that a report on tax exempt 
corporations, in general should be author- 


interpretation of the statute is persisted 
in, substantial benefit will result tq cor- 
porations and monopolies, while thé real 
benefit to the individual farmer will re- 
main negligible.” 


Producers of Raw Sugar 


Found to Be Owners 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue mem- 
orandum on the subject dated Feb. 25, 
1930, summarizes the case. It says that 


| 
It shows, Mr. Hawley said, all the re-! 
funds and credits in excess of $75,000 
by the Treasury during the calendar 
year 1929, the principles involved in these | 
settlements, are discussed in this report, | 
he said. The report will not be avail-' 
able until printed. : 

Mr. Garner in his speech said this is 
a case that comes up under what is 
known as the joint associations of agri- 
culture under the cooperative plan in 
the 1928 act, “where you permit farm- 
ers, fruit growers and similar organiza- 
tions to oganize under a cooperative plan 
and sell their products exempt from the 
income tax.” He said Mr. L. H. Parker, 
the Joint Committee chief of staff, ques- 
tioned the Treasury Department’s settle- 
ment in the case, and Mr. Garner put 
into the Congressional Record Mr. Park- 
er’s communication for the benefit of 
the membership of the House. 


He said that 33 sugar corporations— 
not cooperatives—incorporated under the 
laws of California, Delaware, and other 
States, producing sugar and refining 
sugar, created what is known as a hold- 
ing company which has marketed the 
products of the 33 corporations. The | 
corporations, he said, are not owned by 
farmers but are owned by commission 
men and investors, and anyone can buy | 
its stock and become a part owner of 
the corporation. 

He said that when a dividend is de- 
clared by the holding company, ordi- 
narily it would pay a 12 per cent tax but 
under the construction of the Treasury 
Department it pays no tax on such divi- 
dends. It distributes this dividend, he | 
said, to 33 corporations and, in turn, the 
33 pay the dividend and pay no tax. | 


Shows How Companies 


| Evade Paying Taxes 


ized, for it is feared that if the present | 


“So you see,” Mr. Garner told the 


House, “just what is happening when thc 
Congress undertook to exempt from tax- 
ation cooperative farm organizations in 


Income tax 


Mon 


U. S. Treasury: 
Statement 


June 18 
Made Public June 20 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$11,297,732.13 


152,958,752.98 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts .... 


5,815,253.64 
1,068,895.07 
Total ordinary receipts. $171,140,633.82 
Public debt receipts 192,500.00 
Balance previous day 294,337,159.88 
. .$465,670,293.70 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


special ac- 
6,474,862.69 

service, certificate 
57,290.68 

retirement 
27,725.97 
250,670.11 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


$29,866,682.41 


131,936,742.25 
303,866,869.04 


$465,670,293.70 


Missouri Trust Concerns 
May Do Deposit Business 
State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 20. 

Trust companies im Missouri can do a 
demand deposit business, according to a 
recent opinion of the attorney general, 
Stratton Shartel. 

The opinion, written by A. M. Meyer, 
assistant attorney general, to S. L. Cant- 
ley, finance commissioner, follows in full 
text: 

Dear Sir: You request an opinion un- 
der date of June 10 as to the ruling on 
'a question of whether a trust company, 
/organized under the laws as revised in 
| 1909 and before 1915, can do a demand 


| deposit business under the 1915 amend- | 


| ments to the laws regulating trust com- 
| panies without amending its articles of 


{this country. Individuals have organized | agreement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘construction of the Treasury 


la certificate of overassessment has been | 


prepared in favor of the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation in 
the amount of $166,324.68 for the fiscal 
yeay ended Nov. 30, 1927. The over- 
assessment, it says, is due to holding 
that the corporation is exempt from tax- 
ation under the provisions of section 231 
(12) of the revenue act of 1926. 


poration income tax return for the year 


9599 


oD de. 


$1,26 
sessed on the basis of the return. 


A tax of $170,441 was as- 


The corporation, it says, filed a cor- | 


to avoid the income tax, and the record | 
shows they are making millions of doi- 
lars, and up to 1926 had paid more than | 
$1,000,000 in income tax, but under the | 
Depart- | 
ment—a construction that has never been | 
made by the courts—this settlement has | 
heen made, I asked the Secretary this 
morning if he did not think he ought 
to go to court in an uncertain case like 
this and he said that it was the decision 
of the Treasury Department and the 
Treasury Department was going to ad- 
here to it.” 

Mr. Garner said Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the Joint | 


| Congressional Committee, who, he added, 


under review reporting a net income of | 


Subse- | 


quently, a refund of $4,117 was allowed, | 


due to an adjustment to depreciation. A 
claim was filed under date of Dec. 21, 
| 1928, in which it was claimed that the 
|corporation was exempt from taxation. 
| The Bureau said it is apparent from 
| the evidence submitted that since Dec. 
ia 


ing shares, has been held by producers 


of raw sugar whose entire output is re- | 
fined and sold by the taxpayer (the cor- | 


poration). It says the dividends have 
not exceeded 8 per cent. 
analyzing the matter, the Bureau says 
that the corporation is entitled to ex- 
jemption under section 231 (12) of the 
| 1926 act, inasmuch as its method of do- 


ing business is in accord with the law | 


and regulations and says that there is no 
‘tax liability. There fs, therefore, it 


states, an overassessment of $166,524.68 | 


| which is allowable under the section 


quoted. 
Claims Courts Should Have 
Passed on the Matter 


. 

Mr. Garner told the House that the 
| Treasury should have sent the matter 
to the courts for determination. He said 
the California corporation ‘was organized 
| under Delaware laws by commission mer- 
chants and was ? holding company not 
owned by the farmers and that its stock 
is sold on the Honolulu Stock Exchange 
and dividends paid on the stock. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Ore., who is chairman of the 
| Joint Committee, explained orally in an 
interview that the refund proposed by 
the Treasury Department involves a2 
question arising from the fact that there 
|are 33 corporations organized in Hawaii 
for production of sugar, beginning with 
the cane. He said these 33 created an- 
other agency, the California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Company, to mar- 
ket their products. When that company 
sells the products, and after taking care 
|of their expenses and their reserves, they 
distribute the remainder of their earn- 
ings to the 33 corporations, he said, and 
these 33 corporations are taxable on their 
taxable income. 

The question, Mr. Hawley said, was 


whether the corporation is a cooperative | 


concern. The Treasury Department held 
that it was, as a selling agency and a 
part of the 33 corporations. It was 
~- brought up during the discussion in the 
Joint Committee, he said, that there are 
many similar organizations in this coun- 
try, handling such products as citrus 
fruits, cotton, etc., and the joint commit- 
tee, he concluded, “refused to disturb the 
findings of the Treasury Department.” 


Other Matters Are 
Considered by Committee 
Besides this tax refund case, the Joint 


Committee, Chairman Hawley stated, con- | 


sidered eertain other matters, which he 
outlined as follows: 

(1) Depletion in the mining industry. 
| The Joint Committee agreed to hear rep- 
;resentatives of the mining industry at 
a public hearing to be held some time 
in December. Meantime the Joint Com- 
mittee has asked the Treasury Depart- 
{ment to assemble all the information it 
has on the subject of depletion. 
has been a long and serious dispute, he 
said, as to the proper rule to be observed 
as to depletion. Depletion in the mining 
industry, he added, is the same as de- 
| preciation in buildings and machinery in 
other industries. 

(2) There was submitted to the Joint 
Committee the report of its staff on 
earned income, which has not yet been 
considered by the members of the Joint 
Committee, afid for that reason, 
Hawley said, “I have no comment to 
make on it,” it being confidential. 

(3) The annual report of the Joint 
| Committee was considered and agreed to 


1926, all the corporation’s outstand- | 
ing stock, except the directors’ qualify- | 


After further | 


| Tulsa, Okla., agreeing with Mr, Garner, | 


| with farm products going ahead and do- | 
| ing the same thing and in this way evad- | 
|ing the tax?” Mr. Garner said he thought 





There 


Mr. | 


is “one of the best posted men on income 
tax there is in Congress,” dissented from 
the action of the Joint Committee, as he, | 
Mr. Garner had. Mr. Garner added that | 
Mr. Reed said that ‘undoubtedly if this 
policy were followed in this country, | 
there would be corporations organized | 
and the result would be that they would | 
escape the income tax that others have 
to pay.” “It seems to me, Mr. Speaker,” 
Mr. Garner said, “that this would be the 
proper course for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to follow.” 

Mr. Garner said that in 1926 Congress: 
was compelled to give the Treasury De 
partment this discretion in settling these | 
cases “and we made the sky the limit.” 
The reason for that, he explained, was 
because the administration of the income- | 
tax law was breaking down in the Treas- 
ury Department on account of the fact | 
that there were so many cases accumu- | 
lating that it took a taxpayer from 5 to 
10 years to ascertain how much taxes he | 
owed. “So,” he said, “we gave the} 


| Treasury this discretion but when they | 


come to a doubtful case like this, instead ; 
of submitting it to the courts, they re-| 
solved in favor of this corporation and 
let it escape the income tax.” 

Representative O’Connor (Rep.), of | 
said that if the Treasury’s construction | 
is sound, “what is to prevent the packers, 
the millers or any other body that deals 


that is true, and told the House that 
if the membership would read the Parker 
letter “you will come to the conclusion 
that there has been maladministration 
of the income tax law once more in the 
Treasury Department.” 


Two Conferences 


Held on Subject 


Mr. Parker, chief of staff of the joint | 
congressional committee on_ internai| 
revenue taxation, in his letter to Chair- 
man Hawley, says the propriety of the 
Treasury’s decision to refund this money 
to the corporation has been the subject | 
of two conferences between the Depart- | 
ment and the staff of the committee. He | 
said that it is doubtful whether this cor- 
poration is exempt, and if it is exempt 
the joint committee might properly con- 
sider the necessity for revision of this | 
subdivision (sec. 231-12) of the law,| 
because the 1928 act is identical with | 
the 1926 act. 

He said tbat in the opinion of his 
office the real purpose of that section and 
of section 103 (12) of the revenue act 
of 1928 was to permit farmers, fruit} 
growers, and othei persons engaged in| 
agricultural pursuits to form cooperative 





| associations which would be exempt from | t 


tax. He said the greater portion of the | 
farmers are not income-tax payers, that 
such exemption doubtless seemed logical | 
to Congress and that it was the purpose | 
of Congress undoubtedly to encourage 
formation of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations by the farmer in order to en- 
able them to reap a fair proportion of 
the profits that were going to commis- 
sion men. 


Many Stockholders 
Are Not Farmers 


In this case, however, he said, it will | 
be found that the corporation held tax 
exempt is not formed by individual | 


farmers but by 32 large and wealthy cor-| paid by it during this period, he said, | plicant as follows: 


pofations, and that there is a large bene- | 
ficial interest among the _ stockholders 
of these 32 companies who are not 
farmers at all. “Moreover,” Mr. Parker | 
added, “it will be found that the entire 
control of the whole group is in the} 








hands of the commission men and not! 
in the hands of the farmer. It is obvi- | 
ous that in such a situation, the intent | 
of Congress should be carefully studied, 
because many less prosperous refineries 
in this same business are paying taxes 


It is my opinion that the powers of the | 


trust company in general would expand 
with the statute, and that trust com- 
pany organized pursuant to the article 
relating to that kind of corporations 
would be presumed to have all of the 
powers which that article then grants 
or which it grants in any subsequent 


| amendments. 


This is especially true where a form 
of charter is used which gives the cor- 
poration such powers as are granted by 


|the laws relating to trust companies. | 


Even though the taking of demand de- 
posits by a trust company should be held 
to be ultra vires, it would not, in my 
opinion, affect the rights of any deposi- 
tor nor would the corporate organization 


be subject to a tax in any other way ex- | 


cept in a direct proceeding by the at- 
torney general by an information in the 


| nature of quo warranto. 


Russian Bank Dissolution 


Ruled on by New York | 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 20. 


The Court of Appeals of New York | 


enied, on June 13, a motion for a re- 


argument of the Russian bank liquida- 
Petrogradsky | 


tion case, in which the 
Mejdunarodny Kommerchesky _ Bank, 
plaintiff-appellant, sought to obtain 
$351,324 on deposit with the National 
City Bank of New York, defendant-re- 
spondent. 4 

Records in the case show that the Rus- 
sian bank was incorporated under the 
imperial Russian government, prior to 
the revolution, and that from time to 


time, and as late as 1919 funds were | 
deposited with the National City Bank. | 


In the last few years persons represent- 
ing themselves to be directors 
Russian bank requested the National 


City Bank to make payment of the funds ; 
the | 
institution | 


on deposit. This was denied on 
grounds that the Petrograd 
was dissolved, due to the revolution and 
change in the government. 

The case was tried in the supreme 
court and Justice Charles A. Peters up- 
held the contention of the National City 
Bank. Subsequently, the court of ap- 
peals reversed the decision. In denying 
the reargument the court of appeals is- 


}sued no opinion. 


Reserve Bank of Chicago 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
has reduced its rediscount rate from 4 to 
342 per cent according to an announce- 
ment June 20 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. This action followed by one day 
the reduction to 2% per cent by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York which 
placed its rate on the lowest level in the 
history of the Federal reserve system. 
The New York rate is, along the rate of 
the Bank of France, the lowest in the 
world at the present time. 

Chicago’s new rate is on the same level 
as those of the Federal Reserve Banks 
at Cleveland and Boston. Other ‘than 
the four banks mentioned, all of the 
Federal reserve banks are operating on 
a rediscount rate of 4 per cent. The 
Board’s announcement follows in full 


that the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
has established a rediscount rate of 3} 
per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective June 21, 1930. 


tax free, and this, of course, results in 
unfair competition. 

In a “statement of facts,” Mr. Parker 
says that this corporation in six years 


has (1) retired $2,500,000 in preferred | 


stock; (2) set up a depreciation reserve 
of about $3,800,000; (3) set up a sinking 
fund reserve of $2,000,000; (4) increased 
its investment in plant $3,000,000; and (5) 
has increased its unappropriated surplus 
by more than $5,000,000. The dividends 


have amounted to $1,600,000, exclusive 
of return payments to the plantation 
corporations, 

e says that during 1927, it withheld 
from distribution $1,137,831 after pro- 
viding for all necessary reserves, ex- 
ceeding the 8 per cent of the capital 
stock which is provided for by law as 
a reasonable profit. For all years from 
1921 to 1926, he says, it paid a tax of 
$1,186,932; for 1927 it paid tax of $166,- 
324; it filed claim for refund of the tax 


and filed with the House for printing. | while this prosperous company is going as stated, 


of the; 


ext: 
The Federal Reserve Board announces | *? , 
| diverted from other lines, but it is said | 


ey Rates 


+ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTEeD States DAILY 


Demand 


‘Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas 
| Railway to Operate to Dallas [y Power Case 


I. C. C. Grants:Road Permission to Use Tracks of Cotton, Of Flathead River 


Belt Road From Greenville, Tex.,” to Dallas 
To Help Freight Business 


The Louisiana, Arkansas 
| Railway has been authorized by the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission to oper- 
late under trackage rights over the rail- 
| road of the St. Louis-Southwestern Rail- 
way of Texas for a distance of 61 miles 
between Greenville and Dallas, Tex., it 
was announced June 20 by report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 8175. 

Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman dis- 
sented from the majority opinion in the 
case, declaring: 

“I find it difficult to understand this 
curious arrangement. It purports to be 
a grant of trackage rights, but it seems 

| to be that only in a very theoretical, not 
to say metaphysical, sense. The Cotton 
Belt is to continue to do all of the opera- 
tion with its own engines and crews. Ap- 
parently the concrete results are to be 
(1) the charging of single-line instead 
of joint-line rates, where there is a dif- 


ference between the two, and (2) the ac- | 


ceptance of comparatively low compen- 
sation by the Cotton Belt for the service 
performed on a uniform par car basis 
regardless 6f the nature of the traffic. 

“But I take it that these carriers are 
not obliged to charge the higher joint- 
line rates, if they prefer the lower sin- 
gle-line rates for joint hauls. And the 
divisions on joint traffic can be made, so 
long as we do not interfere, whatever 
the carriers see fit to agree upon. It 
may be that the unusual arrangement 
proposed will do no harm, -but so far as 
I can see it is wholly unnecessary, and 
I hesitate to approve the arrangement 
because I am not clear as to its possible 
consequences as a precedent.” 

The Commission’s report follows 
full text: 

The Louisiana Railway & Navigation 

Company of Texas, a carrier by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, 
{on Mar. 31, 1930, filed an application 
| under section 1(18) of the act for a cer- 
| tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing it to operate, 
trackage rights, over a line of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company of 
| Texas between Greenville and Dallas, 61.1 
miles, all in Hunt, Colin, and Dallas 
| Counties, Tex. Soon after the above- 
|} mentioned application was filed, the 
| Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
| pany of Texas, by amendment to _ its 
charter under the laws of Texas, changed 
its corporate name to that of the Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas .& Texas Railway Com- 
| pany. 


No Objections Filed 
| To Granting of Petition 


in 
’ 


_ A supplement to the original applica- 
tion was filed on May 5, 1930, containing 
|a copy of the amended charter and re- 
| questing us to use the new corporate 
| name accordingly. No objection to the 
| granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. The Railroad Commission 
| of Texas advised us that it had no objec 
| tions to the applicant’s proposal. Except 
| as otherwise noted all points mentioned 
| herein are in the State of Texas. 

The applicant is controlled by H. C. 


& Company, managers of a syndicate 
which owns its entire capital stock, ex- 
cept directors’ qualifying shares, pursu- 
ant to authority granted by us on Feb. 
28, 1929, in Control of Louisiana & A. 
| Ry. Co., 150 I. C. C. 477. Its railroad | 
extends in a general easterly direction | 
from McKinney, through Greenville, to| 
the Louisiana-Texas State line at or 
near Waskom, approximately 181 miles. | 

From the last named point it operates 
over the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pa- 
cific Railway to Shreveport, La., where | 
its principal connection is with the| 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, which | 
operates to New Orleans, La., and 
| Natchez, Miss. At Greenville, near its 
vestern terminus, the applicant’s line 
connects with a line of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company of 
Texas, hereinafter called the Cotton Belt, 
extending westerly to Dallas and beyond. 
The applicant now receives from and 
delivers to connecting carriers a con-| 
siderable volume of freight originating 
at or destined to Dallas and points be-| 
yond. A large portion of such freight 
is interchanged at Greenville. 

Through the agency of the Cotton Beit, | 
the applicant now proposes to extend its 
operations over the Cotton Belt line be- | 


plan contemplated the applicant’s entire 
freight business between 
would be handled 
Cotton Belt. It is alleged that the pro- 
posed plan would enable the applicant 
to share a larger proportion of freight 
revenues than it now receives under ex- 
| isting rate divisions. Interchange of 
traffic, so far as practicable, would then 
| be made at Dallas instead of Greenville. 
By the publication of single line rates 
jto and from Dallas and points on its 

ine, the applicant expects to increase 
| materially its freight business and 
thereby greatly reduce or possibly over- 





| come heavy operating deficits which have | 


recurred for several years past. The 
; applicant also expects much additional 
| freight business on account of the fur- 
their development of Dallas and 
; Southwest generaily. It is estimated 
that for each of the first five years of 
| Operation under the plan submitted the 
applicant will receive additional 
| revenues aggregating $161,574.72. 
; railway operating income is estimated 
at $55,756.03 on the basis of the above- 
stated figure. ‘It is clear that part of 
the additional tonnage expected will be 


| that so far as the Cotton Belt is con- 
cerned, its loss through the diversion 
| of such traffic will be compensated by 
the applicant’s payments for the use of 
| the Cotton Belt’s facilities. - 


Terms Under Which 
| Agreement Was Made 


| Under date of Feb. 19, 1930, an agree- 
|ment was entered into between the ap- 
| plicant and the Cotton Belt, by the terms 
of which the Cotton Belt agrees to per- 





‘form without discrimination, in the same | 


;manner and to the same extent as it 
| Performs for itself, services to the ap- 
(a) Receive, trans- 
| port, handle, and deliver the applicant’s 
|freight cars, loaded or empty, between 


Greenville and Dallas, but only upon the | 


| tracks and with the facilities of the Cot- 
jton Belt, the Dallas Terminal Railway 
| & Union Depot Company. or other tracks 
or facilities which the Cotton Belt now 
or hereafter has the right to use, and 
perform all necessary clerical and ac- 
counting work and account for and ‘re- 
mit to the applicant its charges therefor, 
| collectible at Dallas; (b) receive, perform 
necessary accounting, load, unload, and 


under | 


Couch, C. S. McCain, and Dillon, Read | 


those points | 
exclusively by the| seed prices, are as follows: 


the | 


} 
gross | 


Net | 


& Texas {deliver the applicant’s less-than-carload | 


|freight at Dallas, and account for and 


|remit to the applicant its charges there- | 
|for; and (c) transport, upon request of | 
the applicant, special trains consisting | 


{of a minimum of 20 loaded cars of the 
| apolicant. 


In consideration of the services to be | 


performed by the Cotton Belt, the ap- 
|plicant agrees to (a) handle under the 
| agreement all of its carload and _ less- 
|than-carload freight moving between 
| Greenville and Dallas, either locally or 
'as a part of a through movement, the 
|routing of which it may control directly 
| or indirectly; (b) furnish stationery and 
printed matter necessary for the trans- 
action of its business at Dallas; (c) pay 
the Cotton Belt monthly $20 for each 
loaded car handled by the latter orig- 
inating or terminating within the 
switching limits of Dallas, and $17.50 
each for all other loaded cars handled; 
and (d) pay the Cotton Belt annually 
$5 for each emvty car handled in ex- 
cess of 40 per cent of the total number 
of loaded cars handled for the appli- 
cant during the preceding calendar year. 

The contracting parties mutually agree 
that cars to be transported under the 
terms of the agreement shall be deiivered 
and received on their interchange tracks 
at Greenville. The applicant’s through 
business moving via its line through 
Greenville to or through Dallas, or vice 
versa, is to be handled by the Cotton Belt 
without restriction but the latter is not 
obliged to handle any business for the 
applicant originating at or destined to 
any intermediate points between Dallas 
and Greenville. The proposed agreement 
further provides that the applicant shall 
assume and indemnify the Cotton Belt 
against all liability for mileage, car hire, 
per diem, and repairs of cars while be- 
;ing handled by the Cotton Belt for the 
| applicant under the terms of the agree- 
}ment, and also all liability for damages, 
including injury to persons and property 
|suffered by the applicant, its employes, 
passengers, bailors, shippers, licensees, 
|and invitees, arising by reason of any- 
| thing done, to be done, or left undone by 
|the Cotton Belt in connection with the 


| execution of the contract. 

It is to become effective on May 1,| 
1930, or within 90 days after our ap- | 
proval thereof, and remain in force for a | 


period of five years and thereafter until 
either of the contracting parties shall 
have given the other one year’s written 
notice of its desire to terminate the same. 
It is further provided that in event the 
applicant breaches the contract and such 
breach is not cured by the applicant 
within 30 days after written notice to 
do so has been given by the Cotton Belt, 
the latter may then terminate the con- 


rtract at its election. 


Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the operation 
by the applicant, under trackage rights, 
over the railroad of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company of Texas be- 
|tween Greenville and 
in the application and in this report, in 
accordance with the terms of the pro- 


posed agreement annexed to the appli- | 


cation and herein described. 


Cottonseed Inquiry 


Shifted to Atlanta 


Seven Witnesses Called Before 
Federal Investigators 


Seven witnesses have been called to 
appear before Federal Trade Commis- 
sion examiners when the cottonseed 
prices investigation is resumed at At- 
lanta, Ga., June 24, the Commission an- 
nounced June 20. About two weeks will 
be consumed in these hearings, it was 
announced, and additional witnesses may 
be called. 

The Commission has not yet decided 
where hearings will be held after ad- 
journment of the session at Atlanta, but 
said that examiners plan to sit in sev- 
eral other southern cities until Aug. 1. 
| The statement in full text follows: 


Witnesses who will testify at hearings 


tween Greenville and Dallas. Under the| to be held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Atlanta beginning Tuesday, | 


June 24, in the investigation of cotton- 


Eugene Talmadge, commissioner 
|W. M. Hutchinson, secretary, Georgia 
| division, National Cottonseed Products 
| Association, Atlanta; H. C. Brown, dis- 
| trict manager, Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
|pany, Atlanta; Harry Hodgson, presi- 
| dent, National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Athens, Ga.; P. R. Lamar, presi- 

dent, Rome Oil Company, Rome, Ga.; A. 
E. Smith, Statesboro, Ga., and L. A. 
| Everett, Luella, Ga. 

The Atlanta hearings are expected to 
last about two weeks and 
probably be additional witnesses. The 
next seat of hearings after Atlanta has 
not been determined but the examiners 
expect to sit in several cities of the 
South up to about Aug. 1. 

Alleged Violations 


;in violation of the antitrust laws as well 
jas data as to whether or not certain 
large cotton-oil mill operators have ac- 
quired control of cotton gins in order 
to destroy the competitive market for 
cottonseed and to depress prices paid 
the farmer. 

William W. Sheppard, of the Commis- 
sion’s trial examiners’ staff, will preside 
at all of the southern hearings, while 
| Attorney Walter B. Wooden will con- 
duct the examinations, assisted by At- 
torney George F. Soter, Jr. 

The cottonseed inquiry is being con- 
ducted under authority of two Senate 
resolutions (S. Res. 136 and 147, 71st 
Cong., 1st Sess.). 

The Atlanta hearings wiil be held in 
| room 324, Atlanta post office building. 

Public hearings began in Washington 
June 2 and closed June 13. 


Imports of Gold for Week 
To New York Reach $54,000 


New York, N. Y., June 20.—The 
| weekly gold statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows im- 
ports of $54,000, chiefly from Latin 
America. There were no exports and 
the net change in the gold earmarked for 
|foreign account was a decrease of 
$1,000,000, 


Dallas, described | 


| health. 


of | 
agriculture, State of Georgia, Atlanta; | 


there will | 


In this inquiry the Commission is seek- | 
ing facts concerning alleged combinations | 


Deposits 


Rehearing enied 


| 

-coueciies Declines to Va- 
cate Order Refusing Per- 
mit Asked by Walter H. 


Wheeler 


A petition by Walter H. Wheeler, Min- 
| neapolis civil engineer, for a rehearing 
jof the Flathead River power case was 
|denied by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion at a meeting held June 20. Mr. 
Wheeler’s petition asked the Commission 
to vacate its order denying him a per- 
mit, also its order awarding a license for 
| site No. 1 to the Rocky Mountain Power 
|Co., and to reopen proceedings, since 
he was prepared to submit a new offer. 

An application for a preliminary per- 
mit by E. G. Hopson for a power develop- 
ment at the Cascades on the Columbia 
River, Washington, was rejected by the 
Commission. It was denied upon recom- 
mendation of the Chief of the Army En- 
gineers and the District Engineer of the 
War Department. 

A license was granted the City of Sand- 
point, Idaho, for a project on the Priest 


{ 


‘River to have an installed capacity of 


1,400 horsepower. 

As regards a petition of the Louisvlle 
Hydro-Electric Co., which holds a license 
for a development at the United States 
navigation dam on the Ohio River at 
Louisville, for reconsideration of the as- 
sessment of annual charges for use of the 
dam during the 1928 calendar year in the 
light of the company’s contention that 
operation did not commence prior to Jan. 
1, 1928, it was decided by the Commis- 
sion that the charges will stand as now 
computed. 

The Commission decided to grant a 
hearing to the Yosemite Power Co., in 
connection with its application, which 
conflicts with one presented by the Tur- 
lock and Modesto irrigation districts, for 
a power development on Tuolumne River, 
California. Several amendments and ex- 
tensions to licenses were allowed by the 
Commission. 


Entrance of Substandard 


Drugs Is Explained 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


pendent upon the alkaline content of the 
ergot, and this alkalinity varies in dif- 
ferent crude ergot produced under ex- 
actly the same conditions of climate and 
treatment. 

“Candidly, I do not know the caus2 
of this, nor do I think anybody knows,” 
Mr. Campbell said. “Even though we 
have a perfectly clean product free from 
infection, until the fluid extract is made, 
there is no way of telling its potency.” 

In all these cases, however, Mr. Camp- 
bell declared, the physical standards 
were strictly met with. 

“Then I understand that you rejected 
all the ergot offered for entry that was 
insect-infested or worm eaten?” Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, asked. 

“That depends upon the extent of in- 
festation,” Mr. Campbell replied. “The 
pharmacopoeia recognizes that ergot en- 
tirely free from infestation is practically 
impossible to obtain. Under the law, we 
are really not authorized to reject it.” 

“It seems to me that you are,” Senator 
Wheeler replied. 

“Your position is,” Mr. Campbell said, 
speaking to Senator Wheeler, “that 
slightly wormy ergot is dangerous to 
That is not true.” 

“Then if ergot slightly wormy is not 
dangerous or injurious, would a large de- 
gree of infestation be dangerous?” Mr. 
Wheeler asked. 

Mr. Campbel} declared that it would 
not be. 

At this point Mr. Campbell referred to 
the “association of interests” of Senator 
Wheeler with other critics of the Drug 
Administration.” 

“T have no association of interests 
with anybody on this question,” Senator 
Wheeler replied. “I have no interests in 


| Spanish ergot or any other kind of ergot 
;or any patent medicine.’ 


“T am not imputing to you any com- 
mercial interest.” Mr. Campbell said. “I 
have said that there is a community of 
interests among you, Mr. Ambruster and 
Dr. Rusby in criticizing the Drug Admin- 
istration.” 

“My only interest in this question is 
Sodiee out the truth,” Senator Wheeler 
said. 

Refers to Magazine Article 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” Mr. 
Campbell declared. “Why didn’t you 
come to the Department of Agriculture 
and ask us to answer these charges be- 
fore you made your indictments?” (re- 
ferring to the recent article by Senator 


| Wheeler in Plain Talk, entitled ‘“Profit- 


eers in Poison,” 


ministration). 

“How do you know I didn’t?” Senator 
Wheeler asked. 

“Well, did you?” Mr. Campbell asked. 

“It’s none of your business,” Senator 
Wheeler replied. 

“IT am interested in the development @ 
of your opinions,” Mr. Campbell con- 
tinued. “I am candidly amazed at the 
| interpretation placed on the law by you. 
Frankly, it is the only time I have hear 
this view expressed.” 

Senator Wheeler declared that his po- 
sition was simply that the use of wormy 
crude drugs in the preparation of me- 
dicinal products to him was “revolting,” 
and that he didn’t like to see it done, 

Mr. Campbell replied that he thor- 
oughly agreed with him on that point, 
and that the Administration exercised 
its full authority in the disbarment of 
decomposed, slimy and putrid drugs. 


criticizing the Drug Ad- 


Silver Imports Into India 


For Period Ending June 13 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended June 13 totaled 1,559,- 
|000 ounces, 1,489,000 ounces of which 
came from London, 45,000 from Durban 
and 25,000 from New ork, says a dis- 
patch to the Department of Commerce 
| from its Bombay office. During the nine 
| days ended June 6 imports totaled 1,397,- 
| 000 ounces, 

Currency in reserve on June 7 totaled 
1,067,600,000 rupees, as compared with 
| 1,070,500,000 rupees on May 31. Bullion 
in reserve on June 7 was unchanged at 
34,800,000 rupees. ; 
| Silver stocks on J-ne 13 were esti- 
| mated at 2,800 bars, as compared with 

The total offtake 


| 2,400 bars on June 6. 


|from the seven days ended June 6 was 
! 980 bars. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
s 
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Bondholders Protection 


California Rules | Many Unemployed Absorbed 
On Certificates | 
Used as Security 


Attorney General Says De- 
positary Acting for Bond- 
holders Does Not Need! 
State Permit 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 20. - 

Certificates issued by a depositary act- | 
ing on behalf of a bondholders protective 
committee are not securities within the | 
meaning of the California securities act | 
such as to require a permit for the cor- 
poration department for their, execution, | 
according to a recent opinion of the at- 

rney general, U. S. Webb. 

The opinion, stated in a letter to F, G. 
Athearn, commissioner of corporations, 
follows in full text: 

Dear sir: I have before me your com- 
munication of May 14 enclosing certain 
documents used by the bondholders pro- 
tective committee of the Latham Square 
Corporation first mortgage 612 per cent 
serial gold bonds which have been sub- 
mitted to you by some of the dissatisfied 
bondholders on the theory that these 
documents constitute the issuance of a 
security. 

You request the advice of this office 
concerning this matter. I¢ appears that 
iy question is raised as to the original 
iskue of these bonds.and that the only 
matter presented now is whether or not 
the agreements entered into between the 
bondholders for their protection after the 
bonds had defaulted constitute securities. 

These documents consist of a form 
letter addressed to the bondholders by | 
the committee advising them of the situ- 
ation and the protective agreement which 
had been entered into, and requesting 
those who were desirous of joining to 
deposit their bonds with the American 
Trust Company. The next document is , 
a copy of the agreement between the | 
bondholders on one part and the bond- | 
holder’s committee on the other, which, 
after reciting the usual fact of the de- 
fault in the payment of the matured prin- | 
cipal and all of the interest, contains the 
usual covenants incident to such agree- 
ments. 

The agreement provides for the de- 
posit of the bonds by the holders and 
the issuance by the depositary of a cer- 
tificate of deposit. The certificate pro- | 
gg substantially that it acknowledges | 

e deposit of the bonds to be held} 
subject to the agreement last referred 
to. These certificates are assignable. 
They further provide that the bond- 
nolders constitute the committee their | 
attorneys in fact and authorize them to 
imstitute such proceedings, or to inter- 
vene in or defend such proceedings as 
may be necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the bondholders. 

I am unable to comprehend how these 
documents, in any wise, come within the | 
jurisdiction of the corporation commis- 
sioner. I do not believe they are within 
the purview of the definition of the word 
“security” as defined in subsection 7 of 
section 2 of the corporate securities act, 
hut even if it could be contended that | 
they were certificates of interest or par- | 
ticipation they still would not come | 
within the jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion commissioner because they are not | 
being sold by any company. The en- | 
tering into of these agreements by the | 
various beedholders of this defaulted | 
eclppération certainly does not constitute | 
a sale as that term is defined in subsec- 
tion & of section 2 of the act. 

It is therefere the opinion of this of- 
fice that the execution of these docu- |} 
ments does not constitute the issuance 
of any security requiring a permit from 
the corporation department. 


State Upheld in Fixing 
Length for Motor Vehicles 


{Continued from Page 8.] 


Iowa, 242 U. S. #1916) 153, 61 L. ed. 217. 
Other cases in which the courts have 
deferred to the legislature, are: Domin- 
ion Hotel Co. v. Arizona, 249 U. S. (1919) 
265, 63 L. ed. 597. (Justice Holmes de- 
clared: “The Fourteenth Amendment is 
not a pedagogical requirement of the im- 
practicable.” Page 268); United States 
v. Standard Brewery, 251 U. S. (1920) 
210, 64 L. ed. 209; State v. Cantwell, 179 
Mo. (1904) 245, 78 S. W. 569, affirmed 
Cantwell v. Missouri, 199 U. S. (1905) 
602, 50 L. ed. 329; New York ex rel, v. 
Hesterberg, 211 U. S. (1908) 31, 53 L. 
ed. 75; Parrott v. Benson, 114 Wash. ! 
(1921) 117, 194 Pac. 986; State v, Pit- 
ney, 79 Wash. (1914) 608 at 612, 140 
Pac. 918; Fisher Flouring Mills Co. v. 
Brown, 109 Wash. (1914) 680, 187 Pae¢. | 
399; Security Savings Bank v. Califor- | 
nia. 263 U. S. (1923) 282, 68 L. ed, 301. 
Author’s Note 52. Green & Frazier, 
253 U. S. (1920) 238, 64 L. ed. 878. 
To be continued the 
June 23. 


m issue of 


Wholesaling of Groceries 
Limited by Profit Radius 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


space to particular uses has an impor- 
tang parallel to the specialization of | 
labSr to separate activities. Floor space | 
on which assembly of orders is taking 
place is not ggod storage space and vice 
versa. 

It the wholesaler’s function to de- 
termine what are proper sales units for 
each line of merchandise that will en- 
able the retail merchant to secure turn- 
over and then ask that his trade conform 
to these units in making their purchases. 
In most instances of up-to-date ware- 
housing and handling the broken pack- 
age element is being greatly reduced by 
such methods. 

Control of sales, purchases and costs 
is impossible for most wholesalers, ex- 
cept in the loosest fashion, because of 
the lack of a proper system of inventory 
control. Jhere inventory control has| 
been established, the merchant may 
know his sales and turnover of various 
lines of merchandise without elaborate | 
statistical procedure. It provides a cur- 
rent and constant basis for guidance in 
buying. It prevents both overstocking 
and shortages of important items of! 
merchandise. 

Sales and cost analysis are almost 
equally vital for a wholesaler who de- 
sires to make his business adaptable to 
the changing trends of food distribution. 
He must know at all times what is sell-| 
ing in order to know what will sell, He 
must also know currently what sales are 
cossing on each item and whether or not 
th@:#items return him net profits, in or-/| 

fr’ to place correctly his sales efforts. 


Is 


| establishments were 


| work under way 


Department of Labor Says Upward Trends in Several In-| 
dustries Failed to Effect Improvement in General 


Labor Conditions in May, However 
$$$ 


C 


ONTINUED expansion of highway construction, and seasonal 
work in the harvest fields absorbed many unemployed workers 
during May, but despite upward trends in a number of other 


industries there was no improvement in the general employment situ- 
ation, according to the monthly industrial employment bulletin of the 
employment service just made public by the Department of Labor. 
New England granite quarries, heavy construction such as bridge and 
hydroelectric projects, and the shipbuilding industry were among the 


businesses reporting gains. 


(The statement covering the New England, middle Atlantic and east 


north central districts was printed 


in the issue of June 19 in full text. 


The statement of conditions in the Pacific division and west north cen- 
tral and west south central districts was printed in the issue of June 


20 in full text.) 


The remainder of the Department’s statement summing up the situ- 
ation inthe south Atlantic and mountain districts concludes as follows 


in full text: 


South Atlantic District 


[Including the District of ColuMbia and 
the States of Delawaie, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Muth Carodina, Georgia, and 
Florida] ‘ 


A 
Delaware 


No General Summary Issued 

Wilmington—While there was some 
surplus labor apparent throughout May, 
some difficulty was experienced in secur- 
ing skilled machine lathe hands. The 
oversupply of help included a small num- 
ber of electricians, carpenters, pipe fit- 
ters, and a large surplus of workers 
usually employed in the glazed-kid indus- 
try. <A machine shop manovfacturing 
rayon machinery worked on a 3-shift 
asis, engaged additional help, and ex- 
pects to continue the overtime schedule 
for some iime. Practically all industrial 
in operation, and 
plants manufacturing dairy products, 
chemicals, rayon, floor covering, and 
clothing increased their forces somewhat 
Guring the past 30 days. The glazed-kid- 
leather establishments reported employ- 
ment as below normal, and one plant has 
released a large number of employes 
during the past three months. Consider- 
able building was under way and new 
permits recently issued call for an ex- 
penditure of over $2,200,000. Municipal 
Improvements absorbed some additional 
workers during May. Road construction 
throughout the State also offered employ- 
ment to quitea number of men. Agricul- 
tural activities offered employment to 
farm workers, with a plentiful supply 
available iu all localities. There was an 
increase in the demand for berry pickers 

toward the close of the month. 


a 
Maryland 


There was some improvement in the 
industrial employment situation during 
the month of May; however, a surplus of 
labor was still apparent in several lo- 
calities. The major industries reported 
fairly satisfactory operations, although a 
few were still working with curtailed 
forces engaged. State road construction 
has absorbed many laborers. Municipal 


improvements in the warious cities and | 


towns have also given employment to 
quite a number of skilled and unskilled 
laborers. Plenty of building-trades men 
available for all requirements. Farmers 
were busy with crop cultivation, and the 
agricultural labor supply appeared to be 
well employed. 
A 


District of Columbia’ 


The improvement registered in the 
general employment situation in April 
was fairly well maintained during May. 
The majority of the industrial establish- 
ments operated with their usual forces 
employed in most instances. The hotels, 
restaurants, and retail establishments 
continued to engage their normal com- 
plement of miscellaneous help. There 
was a fair demand at the public employ- 
ment office for clerical help, domestic 
workers, and unskilled laborers with a 
plentiful supply available. Some of the 
major building projects approaching 
completion resulted in the release of a 
number of building-trades men, many of 
whom should be absorbed on new proj- 
ects soon to start. Building ptrmits re- 
cently issued called for the expenditure 
of over $3,032,000 amd _ include an office 
structure to cost $1,100,000, a $300,000 
warehouse, a number of dwellings, ga- 
rages, and other smaller projects. 

A 
Virginia 

There was an increase in the demand 
for building-trades men, unskilled la- 
borers, and semiskilled industrial work- 
ers; however, the supply of labor some- 
what exceeded all requirements in most 
cities. The major manufacturing estab- 
lishments were in operation and reported 
fairly satisfactory schedules in most in- 
stances, Building, road construction, and 
municipal improvements showed some in- 
crease and absorbed additional skilled 
and unskilled workers during the month. 
The farmers were engaged in crop culti- 
vation, with sufficient farm help avail- 
able in most of the agricultural sections 
of the State. 

A 
West Virginia 

There was some increase in employ- 
ment during May. While operating 
schedules and forces were somewhat 
curtailed in a number of industries, the 
majority of the plants reported fairly 
satisfactory scheduless A surplus of la- 
bor prevailed, which included building- 
trades men, coal miners, ayd unskilled 
workers. There was a fair volume of 
building and municipal - improvement 
in the various cities 
and towns of the State. Road construc- 
tion increased somewhat and engaged 
additional help. Sufficient farm help 
was reported to meet requirements. 

Aa 


North Carolina 


A general surplus of labor was ap- 
Parent throughout the State during 
May. Several plants and “actories worked 
on part-time schedules. with curtailed 
fowces engaged. Building, municipal im- 
provements, and road construction ab- 
sorbed a large number of mén. No 
shortage of any class of labor was re- 
ported, 

a 


South Carolina 


No General Summary Issued 
Greenville —Practically all local plants 


‘ 


oe = 
| were in operation throughout the month; 


however, several reported part-time 
schedules. A slight surplus of clerical 
workers prevailed at the close of the 
month. Work continued on the erection 
of a bakery, a beverage plant, and street 
paving. Work is expected to start soon 
on the construction of sewer-line exten- 
sions and a contract was recently let for 
the erection of a new high-school build- 
ing. Plenty of resident labor available 
for all requirements. 

Charleston—With few exceptions, the 
local plants operated throughout the 
month on fairly satisfactory schedules. 
The slight surplus of labor apparent con- 
sisted chiefly of textile-mill workers. 
The prospects for increased industrial 
activity were rega.ded as more encour- 
aging than for some past. A large vol- 
ume of highway construction is under 
way on which a large number of men 
are engaged. 

Myrtle Beach.—Little change occurred 
in the industrial and employment situa- 
tion compared with April, as the local 
plants operated on normal schedules 
with usual forces engaged in most in- 
stances. A fair volume of building was 
in progress which, with a number 
large highway contracts recently 
awarded, will soon afford employment to 
many workers, with the resident supply 
of labor adequqate for all demands. 

Spartanburg.—Except for several cot- 
ton-textile mills that operated part time, 
affecting approximately 8,000 workers, 
other establishments maintained close to 
normal schedules and forces. No large 
building projects were started during the 
month. The supply of all classes of la- 
Lor was ample for requirements. 

Columbia.—The labor supply and de- 
mand were fairly well balanced, except 
for some surplus of textile mill workers. 
Practically all plants were in operation; 
however, one small textile mill was 
closed and another textie mill operated 
en a curtailed basis. Five other textile 
mills worked overtime. There was a 
fair volume of building, with sufficient 
craftsmen available for requirements. A 
iarge volume of highway construction 
has been started, offering employment to 
many resident workers. 

* 
x ° 
Georgia 
No General Summary Issued 

Atlanta—While practically all of the 
local plants were in operation, the cotton- 
textile mills worked below normal. Sev- 
eral other industries curtailed both their 
operating schedules and forces, and a sur- 
plus of labor was apparent, including 
building-trades men, mechanics, and cler- 
ical help. A slight decrease was regis- 
tered in the volume of building and con- 
struction, Permits recently issued call 
for the expenditure of over $409,000, 
which, with the work now in progress, 
should soon afford employment to nearly 
400 construction workers, The supply of 
farm labor exceeded the demands. 

Columbus.—The labor supply and de- 
mand were fairly well balanced, as all 
local plants were réported in operation. 
The textile mills worked on day and night 
shifts. Approximately 500 workers were 
employed on building projects under way, 
municipal street paving, and construction 
work at Fort Benning. The supply of 
construction workers exceeded require- 
ments. » 

Griffin—Except for one cotton-textile 
mill temporarily closed for remodeling, 
affecting 300 employes, other manufac- 
turing establishments were in operation, 
with normal forces employed in most in- 
stances, The surplus labor consisted 
chiefly of cotton-mill workers and clerical 
help. Building under way or soon to 
start, on which about 200 men will be 
employed, includes the erection of five 
grammar schools, one high school, and 
the construction of a municipal water- 
works. Plenty of agricultural help for 
requirements, 

Macon.—The surplus of labor apparent 
in May consisted chiefly of unskilled 
workers usually employed in the lumber 
and clay-products plants. While the ma- 
jority of the plants were in operation, 
two sewer-pipe establishments closed, re- 
leasing nearly 240 employes. Part-time 
schedules obtained in the brick plants 
and in several lumber factories, affecting 
approximately 400 of these workers. 
Building consisted chiefly of additions 
and remodeling, calling for the expendi- 
ture of about $30,000. 

Valdosta—Practically all of the local 
plants operated with their usual forces 
engaged # most instances. Building 
under way includes the erection of a 
tobacce warehouse to cost over $30,000, 
A contract has been awarded for the re- 
surfacing of 6 miles of State highway 


of 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


California, Florida, Indiana, Michigan 
. 


California: Will C. Wood, superintendent 
of banks, has announced: 

First State Bank, Huntington Beach, per- 
mission to organize granted, for purpose of 
effecting consolidation of Home State Bank 
and First National Bank, both of Hunting- 
ton Beach. 

Florida: Ernest Amos, comptroller, 
announced: 

Bankers Trust Co., St. Augustine, closed. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, banking com. 
missioner, has announced: 

Farmers & Merchants 
closed 

lincoln State Bank, 
denied 

Michigan: Rudolph E, Reichert, banking 
commissioner, has announced: 

State Bank of America, and Merchants 
& Mechanics Bank, both of Hamtramck, 
closed. 


has 


Bank, Bryant, 


South Bend, charter 


| 


| 


By Work in Harvest Fields 


and paving, calling for the expenditure 
of a sum in excess of $100,000, which, 
when under way, should absorb much of 
the surplus of unskilled workers re- 
ported. Sufficient farm help to meet 
demands. 

Augusta.—The industrial employment 
situation was described as normal. 
Practically all plants were in operation 
with their usual forces engaged. While 
no large building projects were started 
or contracts awarded, a fair volume of 
building was in progress both in the 
business and residential sections. Suffi- 
cient farm labor fyr all requirements. 

Americus.—The_ surplus of labor 
ported embraced practically all trades. 
The lumber establishments in most in- 
stances remained closed. Very Kittle 
building under way. Agricultural help 
was generally well employed. 

Waycross.—A general surplus of labor 
was apparent. While most plants were 
in operation, the railroad shops 
mally employing about 1,000 men cur- 
tailed their forces. Building consisted 
of a few*dwellings and minor repairs, 
Crops were not sufficiently advanced to 
employ all of the resident farm help. 

A 


Florida 


No General Summary Issued 

Ocala—The surplus of labor reported 
embraced practically all trades. Several 
lime-rock plants remained closed, while 
a number operated part time, affecting 
about 100 employes. The planting of 
increased acreage to vegetables afforded 
employment to several hundred agricul- 
tural workers. 

Key West.—The surplus of labor ap- 
parent consisted chiefly of those usually 
employed in the cigargindustry. How- 
ever, practically all other local plants 
operated throughout the month with nor- 
mal forces employed. No new building 
projects were reported. 

Sanford.—Practically all of the local 
plants operated, full time with prospects 
that these schedules will prevail during 
the next 60 days. The labor supply and 
demand were described as about evenly 
balanced. Building consisted chiefly of 
repairs to farm structures. The work 
of erecting two large gas-filling stations 
is expected to start within the next 30 
days. There was an increased demand 
for agricultural help, with no shortage 
reported. 

Fort Lauderdale.—A surplus of build- 
ing-trades men and a seasonal excess of 
agricultural help were apparent at the 
close of the month. The majority of the 
industrial establishments were in opera- 
tion with their usual forces engaged. 
Approximately 200 men were employed 
on the construction of the belt line con- 
necting railroads leading to Port Ever- 
glades and the eastern coast canal dredg- 
ing project. 


Mountain District 


[Including the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, and Colorado] 

7 
New Mexico 

Industrial activity and employment 
increased in May, with an upward trend 
expected during June. A further de- 
crease in production and forces occurred 
in the producing metal mines, chiefly 
copper, and a surplus of miners ob- 
tained. An influx of workers was 
noted in some districts and the labor sup- 
ply exceeded all requirements. Crop cul- 
tivation was in full swing and the in- 
creased demand for farm help was amply 
met. The livestock industry showed 
some expansion and the restocking of 
ranches was noted on a larger scale. 

The dairy industry has shown a gradual 

increase. Coal mines have reduced pro- 

duetion and forces to a seasonal Summet 
basis. Lumberimg was moderately active 
in the Bernalillo district. The volume 
of building and miscellaneous general 
construction increased, and projects under 

Way or soon to start include a natural- 

gas pipe line from the San Juan Basin 

to Albuquerque and Santa Fe at an es- 
timated cost of $3,000,000. From 300 to 

700 workers will be engaged on this proj- 

ect at intervals during the construction 

period. Miscellaneous telephone’ con- 
struction was reported, including new 
telephone call lines. A large*"volume of 
municipal construction was under way 
in numerous cities and towns. Contracts 
for 10 new State and Federal-aid high- 
way projects were let during May, with 
indications that contracts for two large 
Federal-aid and several State-highway 
projects will be let in June. The de- 
mand for highway and railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance labor increased, 
A 
Arizona 
The supply of labor throughout this 

State exceeded all requirements during 

May. Cotton chopping, harvesting of 

the cantaloupe crop, and other agricul- 

tural work absorbed quite a number of 
workers, Metal mining, particularly 
copper, continued on a curtailed basis; 
however, considerable metal-mine pros- 
pecting and development work was re- 
ported, A small surplus of skilled and 
unskilled metal-mine labor prevailed. | 

Building was fairly brisk, also construc- | 

tion work, which includes many munuici- 

pal-improvement projects and miscel- 
laneous telephone construction. Lumber- 
ing in the Flagstaff district was tempo- 
rarily curtailed, while the lumber mills 
at Standard and McNary increased op- 
erations to a capacity basis. There was 
an increase in demand for labor for the 
extensive highway program. Some in- 
crease is expected in forces engaged in 
the railroad shops and train-service de- 
partments during June. 

A 

Utah 

supply of all clas- 

ses of labor was apparent throughout 

May. Agricultural work‘increased and 

sugarbeet thinning and weeding, which 

started the latter part of May, will offer 
employment to a large force of field 
workers in June. The cutting of hay will 
also absorb some of the unemployed dur- 
ing the next few weeks. The manufac- 
turing establishments continued fairly ac- 
tive in most instances and the canning 
factories will start their seasonal runs 
the latter part of June. Metal mining, 
particularly copper, continued on a cur- 
tailed basis during the past 30 days. Oil- 
field prospecting was fairly active. The 
coal mines curtailed production and em- 
ployment to a Summer basis. Building 
and general construction increased and 
includes miscellaneous telephone work. 

Municipal improvements and highway 

construction engaged additional workers. 

A seasonal increase in employment is 

expected in those institutions catering 

to the tourist traffic in June. Railroad 

maintenance-of-way, train-service, and 
construction forces were augmented. 
A 

Wyoming 

Some increase in activity and employ- 

ment occurred throughout May, except 

in connection with metal and coal min- 

ing. The supply of all classes of labor | 

exceeded requirements somewhat. Sugar- 


An adequate 


re- | 


nor- | 


| struction work, 


Labor 


beet thinning and ‘weeding absorbed a 
large number of farm workers and the 
harvesting of the hay crop will offer em- 
ployment to many more men in June. 
The industrial plants worked steadily. 
The oil refineries operated on a normai 
basis and steady schedules prevailed in 
the producing oil fields. The coal mines 
in the Sheridan, Rock Springs, and Kem- 
merer districts have curtailed production 
j}and employment to a Summer basis. 
There was some increase in building and 
miscellaneous construction work, which 
jincludes telephone projects. Approxi- 
mately 200 men were employed on the 
erection of a  beet-sugar factory at 
| Wheatland. The 1930 municipal im- 
provement programs, highway construc- 
tion, and railroad maintenance-of-way 
and construction increased in volume, of- 
fering employment t®% many additional 
|skilled and unskilled laborers. 

A 
Nevada 

An upward trend was noted in indus- 
trial activity and employment in this 
State during May, with the exception of 
metal mining; however, the supply of-all 
classes of labor exceeded demands. Sheep 
shearing, lambing activities, and potato 
planting were completed in May, and 
many farm workers were released. Har- 
vesting of the hay crop will start in 
June, and this will absorb many of those 
temporarily unemployed. Manufacturing 
plants operated on fairly steady sched- 
ules, although some industries worked on 
a minimum production basis. Lumber- 
ing activities, including nearby sawmills, 
will probably show a material improve- 
ment during June. A further decrease 
in production and forces was noted at 
the metal mines, par‘icularly noted in 
the copper and silver-lead mining camps, 
and this situation will probably continue 
throughout June. The volume of build- 
ing and general construction was grad- 
ually increased. Work on the naval am- 
munition depot at Hawthorne will absorb 
quite an additional number of building 
laborers during June. Highway con- 
struction and maintenance work has in- 
creased, giving employment to many 
workers heretofore unemployed. A grad- 
ual increase in the demand for railroad 
maintenance-of-way, train service, and 
construction workers is expected in June. 
No shortage of any class of labor was 
reported, 


A 


Idaho 


Industrial employment showed some 
improvement during May, with a move 
substantial improvement expected in 
June. The supply of all classes of labor 
exceeded requirements. Agriculturalists 
were engaged in soil cultivation and 
sugar-beet thinning, and weeding started 
in the southern and southeastern sec- 
tions of the State the latter part of May, 
offering employment to several hundred 
idle field workers. Commencing of the 
hay harvest in June will give employ- 
ment to a large force of farm workers 
for_a few weeks’ duration. The dairy 
industry has shown some expansion. In- 
dustrial activity was fairly steady; how- 
ever, many of the plants, including saw- 
mills and box factories, operated 
porarily on reduced schedules. 
mining continued on a curtailed basis. 
B&ilding increased somewhat and_ in- 
cludes some telephone construction work. 
The 1950 municipal-improvement pro- 
grams were in full swing. Highway con- 
struction increased and_ contracts 
new projects were recently let calling 
for considerable surfacing. A large high- 
way-oiling and maintenance program 
has been started. 
way work absorbed a large number of 
laborers. Railroad-shop employment was 
slightly below normal. An increase in 
railroad maintenance-of-way, construc- 
tion, and train-service forces antici- 
pated in June. 


Metal 


is 
A 


Montana 


Practically all lines of industry and 
employment showed an upward trend dur- 
ing May, except metal mining, smelter- 
plant activities, and lumbering, which 
continued curtailed operations. The sup- 
ply of labor exceeded all requirements 
somewhat. Increased employment was 
noted in miscellaneous agricultural ac- 
tivities and several hundred additional 
wokers were employed in sugar-beet thin- 
ning and weeding. MHaying and irriga- 
tion work will engage additional men dur- 
ing June. The smelter plants and saw- 
mills reported a temporary reduction in 
production and forces. Building and gen- 
eral construction increased and includes 
considerable miscellaneous telephone con- 
A large volume of rail- 
road reconstruction work was reported. 
The 1930 municipal programs were grad- 
ually getting underway. Logging and 
lumber-mill operations are indicated to be 
| curtailed for an indefinite period. High 
| way construction and maintenance in- 
creased and employed many laborers. 
Railroad maintenance-of-way, train-serv- 
ice, and construction forces showed slight 
seasonal increase. 

A 


Colorado 


Most lines of industry and. employ- 
ment, except metal mining, ove milling, 
and smelter-plant activities, showed an 
upward trend during May. While indi- 
cations point to a further increase in the 
demand for labor during June, an ade- 
quate supply is available in practically 
all localities. Farmers were busy dur- 
ing May with crop-cultivation work and 
sugar-beet weeding and thinning. Hay- 
ing will start about the middle of June 
and will provide work for additional sea 
sonal farm laborers. The dairy and poui- 
try-raising industries have shown a grad- 
ual expansion. Most of the 
turing plants increased operations and 
forces. Seasonal operations of the can- 
ning factories will probably start in tie 
next 30 days. Indications are that 
tivity and employment in the producing 
metal mines will continue on a curtailed 
basis throughout June. Smelter planis 
até Leadville and Durango temporarily 
operated on reduced schedules and with 
curtailed forces; howev@'’, considerabie 
metal-mine prospecting and development 
work is expected in another 30 days. 
Coal mines have reduced production and 
forces to a Summer basis. A’ moderate 
amount of oil prospecting and develop- 
ment work was under way. Building 
and general construction increased, and 
major projects under way or soon to start 
include a $14,000,000 (estimated) rail- 


|road line between* Amarillo, Tex., and 
Las Animas, Coilo., which will offer em- | 


ployment to about 700 laborers, Work 
is expected to start during June on the 
construction of a 40-mile coal railroad 
line from a point near Meeker to Rifle. 
Other large projects are in course of 
erection in various parts of the State, 
including considerable telephone construc- 
tion, The 1930 municipal-improvemeni 
programs have been started. Highway 
construction and maintenance work in- 
creased and contracts for séveral new 
highway projects were let during May. 
Institutions catering to the tourist traffic 
will soon absorb additional workers. Rai!- 
road shop, maintenance-of-way, construc- 


tem- | 


for | 


The increase in high- | 


manufac- | 
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Foreign Trade 


! Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Buftau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethle- | 


hem, Pa. An overassessment of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1922, $58,044.35. 

Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$25,091.89 results from the adjustment 
of the reported gross income represent- 
ing the crroneous overstatement of sales, 
which amount has been restored to the 
income of the subsequent year and the 
tax liability determined thereon. The 
foregoing adjustment is made after an 


extensive field investigation of the tax- | 
payer's accounting records and a compre- | 


| hensive review in the Bureau. Section 
233 (a), revenue act of 1921; article 541, 
Regulations 62. 

The amount of $23,041.77 of the over- 
assessment is caused by the allowance 
of a credit for foreign taxes paid which 
was not claimed in the returp filed. Sec- 
tion 258, revenue act of 1921; Mead Cycle 
Company v. Commissioner 10 B. T. A. 
887. 

The amount of $5,530.65 of the over- 
assessment is due to the elimination of a 
portion of the incomes of certain sub- 
sidiary corporations included in the con- 
solidated return filed since it is deter- 
mined that such companies were not 
affiliated with the taxpayer corporation 
during the entire year 1922 within the 


purview of section 240, revenue act of | 


1921, ty reason of the fact that sub- 
stantially all of the capital stock of the 
subsidiary corporation was not owned 
or controlled by the taxpayer or by the 
same interests during the entire year. 
The tax liability of such subsidiary com- 
panies has been determined on a separate 
basis for the nonaftiliated periods. Ar- 
ticles 638, as amended by T. D. 4100 (C. 
B. VI—2, 254) and 634, as amended by 
T. D. 4023 (C. B. VI—1, 259), Regula- 
tions 62. 

The balance of the ovetassessmeit, 
amounting to $4,380.04, is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
taxes, loss of useful value sustained on 
assets discarded during the year, amor- 
tization and depreciation, which 
understood in the return filed, and by 
the elimination of an amount which was 
erroneously included in the reported gross 
income. The foregoing adjustments are 


made after a thorough investigation ‘of | 


the taxpaver’s properties and accounting 
records by field examiners and Bureau 
engineers. Sections 233 (a) and 234 
(a) (3), (7) and (8), revenue act of 
1921; articles 131, 143, 161 and 183, Reg- 
ulations 62. 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, and affiliated 
companies, Chicago. Overassessiments of 
1918 income and vvrofits taxes and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayers are de- 
termined as follows: Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, $3,695,361.22; Hammond Beef Co., 
$5,341.92; National Leather Co., $199.50; 
Newark Stock Yards, $2,383.95; Northern 
Rendering Co., $84.27; St. Paul Tannery, 
$207.16; Sturtevant & Haley Beef & Sup- 


ply Co., $7,035.85; Winchester Tannery | 


Co., $6,228.31; A. Canfield Commission 
Co., $7,823.71; Union Rendering Co., $4,- 
369,80, 

These overassegsments result from’ a 
judgment rendered Mar, 12, 1930, by the 
Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case. Libby, McNeill & 
Libby v. United States (unreported). 


Milwaukee Stock Yards 
Milwaukee Stock Yards Co., 
kee, Wis. 
and profits taxes and interest in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 

1918, $40,876.60. 

The above overassessment results from 
|a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision 
in 2» related ense. Swift er’ Company 
v. United States (unreported). : 

Plankinton Packing Co. 

Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. An overassement of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$1,543,797.71. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision in 
a related case, Swift and Company v. 
United States (unreported). 

Omaha Packing Co. 

Omaha Packing Chicago. 
overassessment of income and 
taxes and interest in favor of the 
payer determined as follows: 
$836,609.39, 

The above’ overassessment 
from a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 
by the Court of 
States in the instant case based on a de- 
cision in a related case, Swift and Com- 
pany v. United States (unreported). 

John Illingworth Steel Co. 

John Illingworth Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1917, $21,230.43. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
depreciation since after furtker consid- 
eration it is determined that the deduc- 
tion allowed in a prior audit (which 
formed the basis for an assessment of a 
deficiency in tax) is inadequate and less 
than the reasonable allowance author- 
ized by section 12(a) second, revenue 
act of 1916, and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. Knoxville Brick Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 12 B, T. A. 431. 

E. K. Pond Co. 

F. K. Pond Co., Chicago. An over- 
assessment of income and profits taxes 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1918, $438,- 
850.47. 

The above overassessment results*from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision 
in a related case, Swift & Company v. 
United States (unreported). 

W. F. Priebe Co. 

W. F. Priebe Co., Chicago. An over- 
assessment ef income and profits taxes 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1918, $121,777.33. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision 
in a related case, Swift & Company v. 
United Statese (unreported). 

Jascha Heifetz 

Jascha Heifetz, New York, N. Y. Over- 
assessments of income taxes and interest 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 


p Milwau- 


An 


Co., 


1918, 


1s 


results 
1930, 


las follows: 1919, $19,390.91; 1920, $22,- | 


361.73; 1921, $28,490.56; 1922, $23,- 
584.07; 1923, $4,254.55; 1924, $10,849.14. 
The above overassessments are caused 


by a decision of the United States Board | 


| tion, and train-service forces were mod- 
|erately increased during May and will 
likely show a further increase during 
June, particularly in the shops and pas- 
senger-train service departments. 


were | 


An overassessment of income | 


profits | 
tax- | 


Claims of the *United | 


of Tax Appeals in the instant case, re-! 
ported at 15 B. T. A. 410. 


Consumers Cotton Oil Mills 


Consumers Cotton Oil Mills, Nathan 
| B. Higbie et al., Trustees, Chicago. An 
|overassessment of income and _ profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1918, 
| $100,407.12. 

The above overassessment results from 
|a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
| the Court of Claims of the United States 
|in the instant case based on a decision 
in a related case, Swift & Company v. 
United States (unreported). 

Phillip Ullendorff Estate 

Estate of Phillip Ullendorff. Biscayne 
Trust Company, executor, Miami, Fla. 
An overassessment of income tax and 
‘interest in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: Aug. 31, 1925, $36,- 
325.42. 

Of the above overassessment, the 
amount of $30,116.24 is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above year, Docket 
| No. 84441. ° 

The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $6,209.18, is caused by the 
remission of the amount of interest as- 
| serted on a previously assessed defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
the present overassessment causes the 
elimination of such interest. 

Metropolitan Hotel Supply Co. 

Metropolitan Hotel Supply Co., New 
York. An overassessment of income and 
| profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$26,310.62. 
| The above overassessment results 
from a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, 
by the Court of Claims of the United 
States in the instant case based on a 
decision in a related case, Swift & Com- 
pany v. United States (unreported). 

Swift & Co. 4 

Swift & Company, Chicago. An over- 
assessment of income and profits taxes 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1918, $6,924,- 
601.69. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 7, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case. Swift & Company 
v. United States (unreported). 

Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Co. 
| Van Wagenen & Shickhaus Co., New 
York. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $80,046.27. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision 
in a related case, Swift & Company v. 
United States (unreported). 

Vesper Gas Company 
7 Vesper Gas Company, Clarksburg, W. 

a. 

An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1917, $85,876.27. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
| Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
|stant case for the above year, Docket 
| No. 39071. 


Savings Bank in New York 
| Denied Right to Give Funds 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 20. 

Saving banks have no right to make 
contributions to causes however worthy, 
|according to an opinion given by the 
jattorney general, Hamilton Ward, to 
| Joseph P. Broderick, State superintendent 
|of banks. The question came up in re- 
| gard to the right of a savings bank to 
|make a contribution to the Regional Plan 
} Association, Inc., of New York. 

Mr. Ward states that savings banks 
iare set up for depositors to accumulate 
, small savings and not primarily for busi- 
ness purposes and that the officers of 
the bank act more or less in a trust ta- 
pacity. “In any event, this office,” he 
said, “in its opinions assumed that legis- 
lation is necessary to authorize such a 
;contribution by a savings bank, and, we 
do not care to reverse that view.” 


Canada and Argentina 
Report Improved Business 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
sequent arrival in Manila of a large 
number of provincial students. In other 
respects, Philippine trade conditions con- 
tinue depressed. Credits are tight and 
collections are unusually slow. The tex- 
tile situation continues unsatisfactory. 
Owing to decreased revenues the gov- 
ernment is planning to economize on the 
pay roll in the bureau of public works, 
Customs collection in May decreased by 
200,000 pesos, compared with the same 
month last year. (Peso equals $0.50.) 
Manila city collections for the first five 
months of the year were 70,000 pesos 
below the same period in 1929. Philip- 
nine foreign trade for the month of Feb- 
ruary was 5,200,000 pesos under Febru- 
ary last year, the decline being due prin- 
cipally to decreased export values. Ar- 
rivals of copra at Manila during, the first 
iten days of June totaled 74,9 sacks 
and arrivals at Cebu for the first six 
days of June amounted to 66,502 sacks. 

Turkey.—The establishment of a cen- 
tral state bank, with right of banknote 
issue, is indicated bv a law just passed 
by the Turkish national assembly. This 
linstitution is expected to take an active 
|part in the economic development of the 
country. 


Exports of Rubber Goods 
Are Expanded by Belgium 


[Continued from Page 5.) 

years. The combined American share 
of the trade may be considered as being 
on a par with Englebert’s share oF 
about 25 per cent. Italy and the United 
Kingdom are receiving the remaining 
|share of the business, with Italian 
| Pirelli leading its British competitor 
Dunlop by a large margin. 
| Belgium is one of the United States 
principal market for rubber goods, take 
ling a value of $2,411,696 in 1929, as 
}compared to $1,626,280 in 1930. All 
| Classes showed substantial increases 

The trade for 1929 as compared with 
1928 was as follows: Automotive rub 
|ber goods, $1,816,003 ($1,114,856 in 
1928); footwear, $131,995 ($121,570 in 
1928); mechanical rubber goods, $174,=" 
872 ($159,032), hard-rubber goods, ” 
| $3,853 ($3,188); proofed goods, $33,096 
| ($19,393); semimanufactured, $211,138 
($175,913); sundries, $8,851 and special- 
ties, $31,888 in 1929 The combined 
value of the latter two classes in 1928 4 
| was $32,328. 
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Way of Kansas for Enforcing 
Prohibition Laws +. «+ | 


Twenty-five Years of Experience Have Enabled 
Administration to Correct Defects in Statutes 
of State, Asserts Governor Reed: 


By CLYDE M. REED 


Governor, State of Kansas 


and general disregard of law, the 
United States is the scandal of the 
civilized world. : 

In no other country that claims to be 
on our plane of civilization are murders 
and other crimes of violence so numer- 
ous, or is there so general a tendency 
to disregard laws which we enact. This 
situation must challenge the attention 
of every thoughtful citizen of the 
country. 

Just now public attention is being 
centered on the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws. We have had more than 
ten years of national prohibition. The 
Federal Government is tightening up 
its machinery for the enforcement of 
these laws. 

In Kansas this machinery is becom- 
ing effective. Due to an extraordinary 
condition in the United States District 
*Court for Kansas, existing for many 
years until recently, the burden of en- 
forcing the law devolved almost en- 
tirely upon the State. 

Kansas occupies a peculiar position 
with regard to prohibition. We have 
had a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic for more con- 
secutive years than any other State. 
We so amended our constitution in 
1880, and the first legislative action to 
make this amendment effective was 
taken in 1881. 


[’ RESPECT to crimes of violence 


A 

Kansas has had .varly fifty years of 
constitutional prohibition, For that 
reason it has been regarded as the 
leader in this class of moral and eco- 
nomic legislation. With us it is a set- 
tled policy from which the State will 
never depart regardless of what any 
other State or the Nation may do. 

Because of the conspicuous position 
of Kansas with regard to these matters, 
more efforts have been made to dis- 
credit law enforcement in this State 
than in any other. Wet newspapers 
and magazines and wet interests have 
sent agents into this State for the pur- 
pose of getting material on which to 
write wet stories showing that hyproc- 
risy was rife in Kansas and laws are 
not being enforced. 

Kansas people do not take these 
biased newspaper and magazine stories 
seriously because they know they are 
not true; but a great responsibility de- 
volves upon this State. 

We must lead the way in effective en- 
forcement of these laws. To this end 
the State government must have the 
cooperation of every local community 
and every county official because only 
by such means can law enforcement 
and law observance be made effective. 

Following the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment in Kansas_ it 
required a generation of experience 
before we learned how effectively to 
enforce the prohibitory laws. The 
United States will have the same expe- 
rience. 

In Kansas one legislature after an- 
other tightened up the law enforce- 


ment machinery based upon experience. 
As fast as we found a weak spot in our 
prohibition laws we filled the hole. 

At the end of twenty-five years we 
had found out how effectively to stop 
the liquor traffic in this State. The 
United States has had only ten years’ 
experience in dealing with national pro- 
hibition. 

_In that time, Congress has several 
times amended and strengthened the 
law. It will take another ten or twenty 
years of amending and changing and 
tightening up national laws and na- 
tional prohibition enforcement machin- 
ery to a point where it will compare in 
effectiveness ‘with Kansas laws and 
Kansas machinery. 

A 

An alert and vigilant public senti- 
ment, that will demand law enforce- 
ment of city, county, State and national 
officers and government, is essential to 
the carrying out of this program. 

The legislative session of 1929 placed 
the sum of $40,000 at my disposal for 
the enforcement of law. The moral ef- 
fect of this action was instantaneous. 
Immediately, the bootleggers and booze 
traffic knew that the State was in 
earnest. 

In the past eighteen months we have 
steadily improved our conditions in 
Kansas with respect to law enforce- 
ment. These: laws are being enforced 
better now than at any time since the 
World War. 

We all know that the great tension of 
the World War changed the habits and 
loosened the moral fiber of a great part 
of our citizenship and affected their 
attitude toward law and law enforce- 
ment. We are emerging from that kind 
of a period. Today there is a more sin- 
cere respect for law and law enforce- 
ment in Kansas than has been the case 
in recent years. 

While this appropriation was made 
primarily for law enforcement, it may 
be of interest to know that its expendi- 
ture has been a financial gain to the 
State, though that was not the purpose. 

A 

Through the ofhce of the attorney 
general there has been spent up to this 
time a little less than $30,000 of this 
appropriation. 

The proceeds of the fines for liquor 
and cigarette law violations and reve- 
nues from the sale of confiscated auto- 
mobiles go into the school fund in the 
county where the liquor violations are 
prosecuted. The aggregate amount of 
revenues from this source either al- 
ready assessed and collected, or on its 
way is $47,797.50. 

These agents have also worked upon 
violations of the cigarette stamp law. 
During the first half of this fiscal year, 
due to the activity of these agents, 
cigarette tax collections increased. 

As long as I am governor and as long 
as the legislature will furnish funds 
with which to work I intend to enforce 
the laws of Kansas to the best of my 
ability. 
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R aising Standards of Education 
Importance of Selecting Capable Administrators 
By SQLOMON LEVITAN 


Treasurer, State of Wisconsin 


HE RIGHT MAN in the right 
place assures right results. 
A man not fitted for his work is 


apt to be a bungler. If placed in a po- 
sition for which he is adapted, he may 
be outstanding in his skill and useful- 
ness. 

School boards, like other elective of- 
fices, have to eontend with the problem 
ever present in politics, that of finding 
candidates best fitted to serve. It is all 
very well to say that politics should be 
kept out of our schools. 

I admit that this is the right theory. 
It will require a transformation of hu- 
man nature to keep out politics so long 
as school boards are elected by the vote 
of the people. 

But we have found from long expe- 
rience that the judgment of the people 
can be relied upon in most cases. When 
left to their own best judgment the ma- 
jority of the people usually choose 
wisely; because their fundamental 
needs are the same. 

It is when they are swayed by the ar- 
tificial lines of class differences that 
their judgments become biased and dis- 
torted. 

In the medical, legal and business 
professions, men trained in the knowl- 
edge of the needs of these professions 
are called upon to administer the af- 
fairs of their organizations. So it would 
seem that men who understand the 
needs of our great educational system 
should serve on our school boards. 

They may not all be educators. Our 
schools represent a vast amount of 
money, and they need experienced busi- 
ness men to direct their finances. 

Where expenditures mount to such 
proportions as they do in our school 
administrations, it is not strange that 
boards of education feel the responsi- 


bility of keeping them down. But cut- 
ting down school expenses should not 
be their chief concern. 

A wise expenditure of the school bud- 
get is of far greater importance than 
the amount of the budget. And it takes 
men and women with sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the motives and aspira- 
tions of the school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in order to 
spend the school appropriations to the 
best advantage. 

So vitally are our schools connected 

with every human endeavor that almost 
every profession may be represented on 
our school boards to good advantage. 
It is not the profession, but the individ- 
ual attitude, of each member toward ed- 
ucation that counts. 
When we realize that aducation af- 
fects.the very heart of our civilization, 
can we afford to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the best that is availa- 
ble? The salaries of teachers and 
school heads should be commensurate 
with the ability required to keep the 
standard of education ever raised. 

Does it seem out of proportion for 
teachers to receive from two hundred 
dollars to three hundred dollars salary 
a month?—and this greatly exceeds the 
salary of the average elementary and 
high school teacher. Remember, this 
salary is for only ten months—and what 
must a teacher do when school is out? 

One who wishes to stand high in his 
or her profession must attend the Sum- 
mer session of a university, or travel. 
It does not take long in those two 
months to eat up a large portion of the 
savings of the school year. 

With the many professions open to 
women these days—professions in 
which the compensation far exceeds the 
salaries of school teachers—we need to 
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Operations and Inconsistencies of Law. 


-and Desirable Revision Discussed by State Admnstrator 
By ROBERT B. FORREST 


Assistant Game and Fish Commissioner, State of Minnesota 


mals was the reason for the start 

and development of the fur indts- 
try in Minnesota. Like every other 
young industry, it has been exploited by 
unscrupulous buccaneers and profiteers, 
who brought the industry into disre- 
pute. Thanks to the energy, fairness 
and ability of the honest fur breeder, 
these profiteers are being gradually 
eliminated. 

The fur industry is still in its in- 
fancy; and—like every new industry— 
needs and is entitled to support and en- 
couragement. Few States have laws 
pertaining to the fur industry, and 
most of them are still in the experi- 
mental stage as far as the laws are con- 
cerned. 

Minnesota started at the last session 
of the legislature to clarify the fur 
laws. While perhaps the legislature 
accomplished more than any other State 
in regard to safeguarding the investor, 
this law—like other laws pertaining to 
new industries—did not cover some of 
the main features of the development. 

One thing the law includes, which 
perhaps is the most outstanding feature 
of the bill, is the section which pre- 
vents the sale of paper animals. Among 
the other good features of the law is 
the legalization of all previously fenced 
marshes. Another is the section which 
prohibits hunting in fenced marshes 
and designating them as waterfowl ref- 
uges, 

The law had serious omissions. I® 
did not give the department the right to 
revoke a license, no matter how many 
law had been violated; 
neither did it give the department the 
right to examine books and records. 

In spite of this, some promoters ad- 
vertise that they are under the super- 
vision of the game and fish department. 
An advertisement of this kind is un- 
fair, as really the department has but 
little supervision. 

One promoter even informs prospec- 
tive buyers that the game and fish de- 
keep the teaching profession attractive 
to those who have the ability to inspire 
and arouse the pupils to the better 
things in life. We need the teaéher 
who understands the heart of a child 
and who is willing to give of her time 
and love in order to make that child 
happier. ; 

The work of a teacher fs not unlike 
that of a mother; it is not a cut-and- 
dried system. To be sure, there are cer- 
tain routine facts to be taught; but the 
right sort will make those facts a nu- 
cleus for extending the mental horizon 
of the pupil. 

It takes a teacher with a background 
of refinement and culture to meet the 
intellectual and spiritual needs of pu- 
pils. Such ability should be paid for 
in proportion to other arts necessary to 
a high standard of living. 

In so far as possible, we should make 
the physical conditions in schools an 
aid to education. Instead of over- 
crowded schoolrooms and overcrowded 
classes, we should provide sufficient 
space and a sufficient number of teach- 
ers to make it possible for them to do 
their best work. 


T= SCARCITY of fur-bearing ani- 


partment seals all the nest boxes on his 
ranch during the Winter, and the seals 
are not broken until the young are 
counted by a member of the depart- 
ment. Misstatements of this kind can- 
not but have an evil effect on the fur in- 
dustry, and méthods of this kind should 
be eradicated. 


One of the inconsistencies of the fur 
breeders’ law is that, besides paying a 
regular license fee, the fur farmer has 
also to pay a royalty of fifteen cents an 
acre each year. Just why this provi- 
sion is in the law is hard to understand. 

Take the case of the muskrat farmer. 
He had to buy or lease his marsh, fence 
it with a fence that cost over one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars a mile, then 
pay the taxes, which have been in- 
creased in some cases two hundred per 
cent, and, after taking out his license, 
was compelled to pay fifteen cents ‘an 
acre royalty. Just why, no one seems 
to know. 

Another queer turn in the law is that 
when a fur breeder sells animals or 
pelts he must purchase a one-cent tag. 
The trapper who roams over the coun- 
try taking the cream of the pelts and 
paying no taxes, is not required by law 
to pay any royalty on his pelts. 

Another section in the law prevents 
the sale of fur-béaring animals except 
from one fur breeder to another. An- 
other section prevents the keeping of 
animals for another person. 

We understand there are many 
changes contemplated in the fur laws 
at the next legislature. Among the 
changes discussed is one to remove the 
silver fox from the operation of the law 
on the grounds that the fox is a domes- 
ticated animal. Another group wishes 
to remove mink from the supervision 
of the law on the grounds that they are 
not protected by law. 

Then there is another movement to 
create a new or separate fur breeders’ 
department. Some of the breeders 
think they should be under the super- 
vision of the department of agriculture. 

Then there is another group of peo- 
ple who are asking for more stringent 
regulations for fur farming, and the 
last plan suggested is to remove the fur 
industry from all regulations. This 
group wants’ fur-bearing animals 
placed in the same status as horses, cat- 
tle and sheep. 

There is one section in the Canadian 
law which is entitled to careful study. 
The Canadian provinces require a roy- 
alty tax be paid on every pelt taken in 
the wild. The royalty fee runs from 
three cents on weasles to ten dollars in 
one province on beaver. 

Every province, however, has a. five- 
cent royalty tax on muskrats. The total 
sum of royalties received by the Cana- 
dian government last year was over 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

If Minnesota had a law of this kind 
the moneys received in royalties could 
be appropriated for the creation of a 
fur-breeders’ department at the State 
university, one that could be of service 
at all times to the fur breeder. 

The fur industry is still in the infant 
state of development in Minesota and 
needs the advice and the suggestion of 
every one interested. The large amount 
of money invested in the industry 
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Knowledge of Markets as Basis 


‘for Successful F arming + + 


International Cooperation to Ad just Production 
to World Needs as Well as Regional Require- 
ments Advocated by Vocational Educator 


By Z. M. SMITH 


Director of Vocational Education, State of Indiana 


problems of the farmer will not 

have been reached until such 
time as the farmers of the world suc- 
ceed in organizing and conducting a 
world-community programy of produc- 
tion and marketing of farm products, 
supplemented with their program of 
purchasing. 

In short, farmers must organize and 
conduct their own program of mar- 
keting. 

This cannot be done with profit inde- 
pendently of their production program 
nor their buying program. If the pro- 
duction program is overdone, under- 
done, or poorly done, a profitable mar- 
keting program cannot be carried on. 

A 


The production program must be or- 
ganized and conducted on a_ world- 
community basis, reduced in final anal- 
ysis to national, State, regional, dis- 
trict, local units. The population of 
the world is known. 

The needs of individuals for the 
maintenance of life, health and general 
satisfaction are known. The conditions 
under which the different kinds of agri- 
cultural products can be produced with 
greatest economy of time, energy, and 
money are known for practical pur- 
poses. 

The problem is one, therefore, of 
laying out definitely a production pro- 
gram to meet world needs—production 
responsibilities to be met by different 
areas in conformity with their suitable- 
ness to economic production of desig- 
nated products, and of laying out a 
correlative program of marketing that 
will give reasonable assurance that 
agricultural products will be distrib- 
uted on a world-community basis with 
the greatest possible economy of time, 
energy and money. 

A 


Indiana has had four years’ expe- 
rience in conducting evening classes in 
marketing farm products under the 
auspices of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, cooperating with the voca- 
tional education division of the State 
department of public instruction. The 
State director of vocational education 
took the initiative in formulating the 
plan for the work and in securing the 
active cooperation of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

These classes were composed of land- 
owners and renters in the proportion 
of seventy-seven per cent landowners 
and twenty-three per cent renters. The 
types of farming represented were gen- 
eral farming forty-nine per cent, dairy 
farming forty-one’ per cent, livestock 
farming six per cent, and poultry farm- 
ing four per cent. The average size of 
the farms represented was 158.7 acres. 


A SATISFACTORY solution of the 


The teachers were farmers of several 
Years’ experience. They were college 
trained. These teachers were selected 
by the Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
ion. 

The communities in which these 
Classes were conducted were selected 
by the Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The federation organized the 
classes and outlined the courses of 
study. The classes were aided from 
State vocational education funds. 

The courses of study were prepared 
by the Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The revised lessons are published 
in bulletin form by the vocational edu- 
cation division of the State department 
of public instruction. 

Why does the vocational education 
division of the Indiana department of 
education support this plan of organiz- 
ing and conducting evening classes in 
marketing farm products? Following 
are the principal reasons: 

1. Marketing farm products is an 
outstanding problem with which the 
farmer is confronted constantly. 

2. Cooperative marketing has an ex- 
ceedingly important place in the pro- 
gram of marketing farm products. 

3. Farmers cannot market their 
products intelligently, if they are not 
informed on marketing conditions to be 
met. 

A 

4. Farmers must organize and con- 
duct their own marketing program. 

5. Profitable farming is dependent 
in large measure on the success with 
which farm products are marketed. 

6. The farmer cannot produce and 
sell profitably either the kinds or the 
amounts of products that consumers 
cannot or will not buy. 

7. Marketing of farm products can- 
not be successful except as production 
is kept in harmony with the needs of 
consumers. 

8. Marketing farm products cannot 
be organized and conducted profitably 
without direct relation to the produc- 
tion program. Neither can a produc- 
tion program be organized and con- 
ducted profitably without direct relation 
to a marketing program. , 

9. Buying is a basic factor in a suc- 
cessful business of any kind. 

10. Cooperative activities of farmers 
include, therefore, production, market- 
ing and buying. The three must be 
interrelated as integral parts of a uni- 
fied program. 

11. This unified program must be or- 
ganized and conducted by all the farm- 
ers in a community. 

12. A community as here interpreted 
is (1) local, (2) county or district-wide, 
(3) regional, (4) state-wide, (5) na- 
tional, (6) international, or (7) world- 
wide in scope and significance. 





Piver-ready Market for Labor 


Policy for Control of Unemployment Proposed 
By FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


erv and methods which have been 

going on so rapidly for the last 
ten years are undoubtedly creating a 
surplus of skilled labor. This surplus 
will continue to grow to dangerous pro- 
portions unless there is an expansion of 
consumers’ demand for the products 
manufactured. 

The lowering of the cost of the ma- 
chine-made product acts as a stimulant 
to consumers to purchase. But this 
expanding demand can come In great 
quantity only through the wage earners 
who are fully employed and well paid, 
and who will be able to buy the prod- 
ucts of this low-cost production, 

So that the underlying principle in 
the prevention of unemployment is to 
build up a wage earner’s market and to 
keep it up. This is the surest defense 
of prosperity in America and much 
more useful than the expensive posters 
of a flamboyant American girl declaring 
that “all is prosperity.” 

We all recognize the threefold prob- 


To IMPROVEMENT :in machin- 


should be the main reason why all fur 
breeders should cooperate and unite for 
legislation which will be of aid and as- 
sistance to the industry. 

Like every other industry, the fur 
farmer was hard hit by the deflation in 
the stock market last Fall. In fact, the 
deflation was sudden and almost ruin- 
ous; but, like every other industry, it 
will survive, and even now there is an 
upward trend in the fur market. 

Twenty million women in the United 
States wear fur coats or fur trimmings. 
Women have always worn fur and al- 
ways will. Styles may come and styles 
may go, but every Winter since advent 
of Sister Eve, women have worn furs. 

With the increase in population and 
the decrease in fur-bearing animals in 
the wild, there will always be a steady 
demand of good quality. Furs of good 
quality should be the goal of every fur 
breeder in Minnesota today. 


lem of unemployment—seasonal, tech- 
nological and that caused by business 
depression—all occurring at the same 
time. 

Organized industry can and will over- 

come a large part of the unemployment 
due to seasonal variation. Organized 
industry can to some extent mitigate 
technological unemployment by timing 
the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. 
_ But only the Government, cooperat- 
ing with organized industry, can do 
much to mitigate this technological un- 
employment. Only the same coopera- 
tion can prevent entirely cyclical de- 
pressions, or at least shorten them and 
lessen the depth of such depressions. 

It goes without saying that better or 
more detailed information is necessary 
for a program of action. The planning 
in advance of public works is perhaps 
the most important measure. 

It is only by the use of public works 
at the exact moment when private em- 
ployment begins to slacken that we can 
keep up the wage-earner market. When 
men and women stop earning money 
from private industry, that is the pre- 
cise moment to open public works which 
will enable them to earn the same 
wages as were paid them in private in- 
dustry, 

In New York State our unemployment 
curve is still falling, with a drop of 
one and a half per cent since last month 
and a falling off of a full ten per cent 
since last October. 

The public employment bureaus con- 
ducted under State and Federal offices 
cooperatively can be successful as 
shown by the activities in New York 
State public employment bureau, where 
we have always had a small amount of 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now we are asking to have this 
service extended throughout the entire 
country. 

In the State of New York alone in the 
last six months we have increased our 
number of placements by better cooper- 
ation between city and State offices. 





